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PREFACE 


The first attempt to measure the distribution of income by States 
was made by Dr. Oswald W. Knauth. The results of his study, which 
covered the year 1919, appeared as Publication No. 3 of the National 
Bureau of Economic Research. Dr. Knauth’s work was that of a 
pioneer, and his efforts not only yielded results that were immediately 
useful, but they also blazed the way for the present investigation. 

The object of this volume is two-fold: first, to present a detailed 
analysis of income in the various States for the period covered, i.e., 
1919, 1920, and 1921; and second, to develop a technique for the 
computation of estimates by States for succeeding years on a uniform 
basis. 

It will be noted that the figures for 1919 appearing in the present 
volume are somewhat different from the corresponding estimates in 
Dr. Knauth’s Distribution of Income by States in 1919. It is hoped 
that, owing to the greater mass of material and the greater refinement 
of method used in the preparation of the present report, the newer 
estimates represent a closer approximation to the facts. But even 
these estimates are offered merely as a further step in the process 
of refinement. Since the preparation of this report more material 
has been made available,—particularly by the Department of Agri- 
culture,—and improvements of method have suggested themselves, 
which would make it possible to estimate some of the items entering 
into the totals with greater precision. However, the changes, if 
effected, would not be significant enough to justify the recomputa- 
tion of the data at this time. 

In addition to the directors of the National Bureau and to members 
of its staff my acknowledgments and thanks should also be given 
to Dr. L. C. Gray and Dr. O. C. Stine, of the Department of 
Agriculture, to Dr. J. K. Norton, of the National Education Associa- 
tion, and to Dr. Gladden W. Baker, of the American Telephone and 
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Telegraph Company, who have read the manuscript, in whole or in 
part, and have made many helpful criticisms. 

I am also indebted to numerous organizations, both public and 
private, which have co-operated with me at various times during 
the preparation of this report by answering inquiries and furnishing 
valuable printed information. 

Maurice LEVEN. 
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THE NATIONAL TOTALS 


as estimated by 


WILLFORD I. KING 


Revisions in the Method of Computing the Total 
Income of the People of the United States 
and the 
Totals for 1919, 1920, and 1921 





PRELIMINARY STATEMENT 
THE NATIONAL TOTALS 


Scientific knowledge grows by a process of accretion. The 
development of the work of the National Bureau of Economic 
Research in its study of income in the United States furnishes an 
illustration of this truth. Three years ago it presented its first 
report on that subject. Since that date, many additional sources 
of information have been found, a number of new collections of 
statistical data have become available, and several improved 
methods of utilizing the material on hand have been devised. 
For these reasons, most of my time and that of my assistants has, 
since 1922, been spent in improving the estimates of income for 
the years 1909 to 1918 and in extending the figures to cover 1921. 
It is believed that the accuracy of the income totals for the United 
States has been materially increased by the investment of this 
large amount of effort. It is certain that, like the pot of gold at 
the end of the rainbow, the goal of perfection is still and always 
must be some distance ahead. However, I feel certain that I am 
distinctly closer to this goal today than I was three years ago. I 
hope to make the distance still smaller as time passes. The esti- 
mates have been improved somewhat even since Mr. Leven started 
to apportion the income between the different States, a fact which 
accounts for the aggregates for the United States being, in some 
instances, slightly different from the sum of the items for the respec- 
tive States. There is no expectation that this work of revising 
and improving the figures will cease. My hope is that it may go 
on as long as better results can be secured. The reader is asked 
then to regard all the figures in this volume as estimates, with some 
distance intervening, as a rule, between them and the truth, but 
with the gap, in most cases, too narrow to invalidate the important 
conclusions set forth. It is hoped that, as the years pass, the gap 
will be made even narrower in many places. 

When using the totals presented in this volume the reader should 


keep in mind what these aggregates do and do not stand for. They 
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20 INCOME IN THE VARIOUS STATES 


do not represent the income of the national government, the value 
of the psychic income of the people, the social income,! or the 
income as it would be if all the people of the Nation or a State 
acted as an indivisible whole. They are merely sums of those kinds 
of individual book incomes commonly accounted for in terms of 
money. If every individual kept an accurate set of private ac- 
counts and thereby arrived at his net money income for the year, 
and if all these net incomes were added together, the resulting 
totals would be those which this report attempts to approximate. 
Those who have read Income in the United States? will wish to 
know in what way the methods there described have been modi- 
fied. These changes may all be grouped under seven main heads: 
1. Reclassification of the gainfully employed. 
2. Separation of salaried employees from wage workers and of 
salaries from wages. 
3. Segregation of the mercantile industry from the unclassified 
group. 
4. Merging of the miscellaneous hand trades with the unclassified 
group. 
5. Inclusion of income received from foreign sources and de- 
duction of income paid to foreigners. 
6. Adoption of a uniform practice of using as divisors index 
numbers of the prices of consumption goods. 
7. Substitution for business savings of changes in the command 
over consumption goods given to individuals by variations 
in their wealth. 


The above changes will be discussed seriatim. 


Reclassification of the Gainfully Occupied. 

The investigation of the unemployment situation in the United 
States in 1920-1922 made by the National Bureau of Economic 
Research for President Harding’s Conference on Unemployment 
brought to light certain new facts concerning the relationship of 
different industries to each other with respect to employment 


1 The term social income as here used is intended as an equivalent for the concept 
“flow of physical commodities and services’? suggested by Professor John R. Commons. 


2 Published by The National Bureau of Economic Research, 1922; Vol. H, Part I. 
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conditions. These discoveries indicated that an industrial classi- 
fication of the gainfully occupied population of the Continental 
United States might be made which would be somewhat more 
accurate than the one given in Income in the United States, Vol. 
II, Sec. 2d. The figures have, therefore, been revised throughout. 

The first step was to revise the estimate of population by adopt- 
ing the method suggested by Mr. Donald R. Belcher of the Ameri- 
can Telephone and Telegraph Company, and to recalculate thus 
the population total for the United States on the basis of absolute 
numbers rather than rates. When this revision was completed, the 
next step taken was to estimate the population of the United States 
15 years of age and over as accurately as possible. From the 
latter totals for the various years the corresponding totals of native 
white married women have been deducted, this subtraction being 
made upon the ground that, since relatively few of this class work 
for a direct monetary compensation, a better indicator of the num- 
ber of gainfully occupied is secured when they are omitted. By 
aid of the residues used as index numbers, estimates of the total 
number of gainfully occupied in each year have been interpolated 
between the Census dates. 

The number of entrepreneurs in each industry has been esti- 
mated in much the same way described in Income in the United 
States, Vol. II, Sec. 2d. The appearance of the 1920 Census of 
Occupations has, however, made possible a distinctly higher degree 
of accuracy in the estimates than could previously be attained; 
but even yet the figures are merely rough approximations. 


TABLE A—ESTIMATED TOTAL NUMBER OF ENTREPRENEURS 
December 31 (Thousands) 





INDUSTRY 1918 1919 1920 1921 
EBMIEETIOR ek cas tv cde eevee ss 9,708 10,029 10,068 10,089 
ge Bae ea ee 6,375 6,380 6,383 6,386 
Mines, Quarries, and Oil Wells..... 23 22 21 20 
PO AMEACCUTING. 00.0.0 cece ee ok 214 208 203 197 
ME PMITAEN oi. vis ysce igs alak cst os 166 160 160 160 
MmaMApOTtAtiON..........565.... 65 27 27 28 28 
DEEMED eth oe), Sieg oo. So dd 3 3 3 3 
NE eh ha eh os Si sok 1,254 1,374 1,409 1,430 


MERRIE. 0.) otic. soc es ose nes 1,645 1,854 1,861 1,865 
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The total number of employees attached to all industries has 
been calculated for each year by subtracting the number of entre- 
preneurs from the total number gainfully occupied. The average 
numbers in the various classes are estimated for the years covered 
by this study to have been as follows: 


TABLE B.—NUMBER OF PERSONS GAINFULLY OCCUPIED 








AVERAGE FOR THE YEAR (thous.) 1919 1920 1921 
Total persons gainfully occupied..............| 40,282 40,008 40,819 
Total number of entrepreneurs............. 9,752 10,049 10,079 
Total number of employees................ 30,530 29,959 30,740 








The requirements of the study have made it necessary to appor- 
tion these employees among the industries on the basis of their 
normal affiliations. The first step has been to estimate the num- 
ber of employees at work in each field in each year. For most of 
the fields, the data available are sufficient in quantity to enable 
this estimate to be made with a reasonable degree of accuracy. 
In the other fields rough approximations must, perforce, suffice. 
According to the best available evidence, from one to three per 
cent of those attached to an industry are idle even at the peak of a 
boom. It further appears to be true that, when a depression 
strikes an industry, those attached to the industry remain for some 
time unemployed and do not at once transfer their activities to 
other fields. Their tendency to “stay put” is partly ascribable to 
inertia; but another powerful influence tending in the same direc- 
tion is the fact that, when one industry is so depressed that its 
workers might be expected to seek employment elsewhere, most 
other industries are not sufficiently active to desire to take on 
additional help. In view of these facts, the method of estimating 
the number of workers attached to an industry is first to plot a 
curve showing the number at work and then to draw smooth trends 
through points two or three per cent higher than the crests of the 
cycle waves. 


Separation of Salaried Employees from Wage Workers. 
In this study, salaried employees and wage workers have been 
treated separately, the division between these two classes being 
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drawn on the same lines as those laid down by the Bureau of the 
Census: that is the managerial staff, the office workers, and those 
having relatively high security of tenure are usually counted as 
salaried, while the remaining employees are classed as wage work- 
ers. By plotting two separate curves for each industry, the fol- 
lowing estimates have been arrived at: 


TABLE C.—ESTIMATED THOUSANDS OF EMPLOYEES ATTACHED TO 


INDUSTRY 
INDUSTRY 1919 1920 1921 
MIM EIES 6-1) 5.1). inc vce veers vos Salaried 7,992 6,901 7,138 
Wage 22,538 23,058 23,602 
MMO SS a) cea t's ooo se Salaried 70 71 71 
Wage 2,499 2,419 2,404 
Mines, Quarries, and Oil Wells..... Salaried 17 75 74 
Wage 1,105 1,142 1,156 
Manufacturing................... Salaried 1,468 1,568 1,497 
Wage 9,813 9,733 9,089 
MOMS PTIICHION: «a0 ss de.ccisv esas Salaried 96 75 76 
Wage 1,002 779 778 
MPAMADOLtALION......6.. 66 60 ce ee ce es Salaried 669 742 758 
Wage 2,598 2,743 2,738 
MMMM TO ae orn plazh oi dishes. &: vate Salaried 195 205 205 
Wage a a a 
METH GTC Hare se sieves ciere'e oe Be naw Salaried 509 522 565 
Wage 2,593 2,693 2,733 
TL AU Salaried 4,108 2,807 2,786 
Wage a a a 
Wirelassified......s...-ccecce sss en { Salaried 800 835 1,106 
Wage 2,928 3,550 4,705 


« Wage workers included with salaried employees. 


One of the most striking changes to be observed during the three 
years is the growth in the number of employees assigned to “‘un- 
classified’ industries. The totals for this group are residues rep- 
resenting what is left over after the employment in the recorded 
industries has been accounted for. The information concerning 
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the industries of mining, manufacturing, construction, transporta- 
tion, and government is deemed sufficiently accurate to give us 
assurance that little growth in employment occurred in those fields. 
The year 1921 was the worst year of the agricultural depression — 
hence it seems unlikely that the farm attracted new employees. 
Computations for earlier years indicate that manufacturing and 
the army drew heavily from the unclassified fields in the years 1917 
to 1920. It appears, therefore, that, after the crash in 1920, em- 
ployees drifted back to their old callings — at least no other explana- 
tion of their industrial affiliations seems so plausible. 

The foregoing figures in conjunction with wage and salary data 
serve as a basis for computing the income paid to the employees 
by the various industries. 


Segregation of the Mercantile Industry from the Unclassified 
Group. 

Among the major departures from the course pursued in the 
earlier study of income must be listed the segregation of the mer- 
cantile industry. This task was found to be quite laborious, and, 
unfortunately, the data obtainable proved less dependable than 
had been hoped. As a result, the figures derived may be widely 
in error. It is still believed, however, that the separation of this 
industry from the ‘Unclassified’ group has increased to some 
extent the accuracy of the totals for all industries, and that the 
driving of this entering wedge may lead later to more significant 
results. 


Merging of the Miscellaneous Hand Trades with the Unclassified 
Group. 

What may seem like a backward step is the throwing back of 
the miscellaneous hand trades into that catch-all group entitled 
Unclassified Industries.' This policy was finally decided upon 
because the making of the estimates for the minor hand trades was 
very laborious and yet no way was discovered of obtaining results 
of sufficient reliability to command much confidence. 

The figures for Miscellaneous Income and for income derived by 
entrepreneurs and other property owners from Unclassified Indus- 


1Construction is now ranked as a separate industry and Power Laundries, Custom 
Grist Mills, and Custom Saw Mills are joined with Factories under the title Manufacturing. 
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tries must be considered as nothing but the roughest kind of esti- 
mates. It is unfortunate that they involve such a large fraction 
of the national income, but there seems to be no feasible method 
of avoiding this weakness. 


Inclusion of Income Received from Foreign Sources and Deduc- 
tion of Income Paid to Foreigners. 

A minor adjustment which has been made in order to meet the 
criticisms of certain reviewers is an estimate of the income received 
from foreign sources and paid to foreigners by our industries. 
While it is impossible to obtain adequate data covering these quan- 
tities, such evidence as there is indicates that the two items are 
so small and so nearly equal in size that their net effect on the 
total income of the country is practically negligible. 


The Index Numbers Used as Divisors in Converting Amounts to 
Dollars of 1913 Purchasing Power. 

The necessity of reducing all values to dollars of constant pur- 
chasing power was emphasized in the preceding volumes on Income 
un the United States. For the most part this was accomplished by 
dividing the amounts in current dollars by the index numbers 
presented in Vol. II, Secs. 2b and 2c of the work just mentioned. 
The three index numbers there given have been recomputed by 
using revised weights based upon additional data and, in a few 
instances, price quotations, discovered since the date of the last 
publication and apparently more accurate than those formerly 
utilized, have been substituted. The base remains the average 
price for the year 1913 and the method of computation has not 
been changed. Since the prices of goods used by farmers and farm 
employees have not varied in harmony with city prices, an addi- 
tional price index has been computed to cover the goods consumed 
by each of these classes. In this study, one of these five index 
numbers has been used as the divisor in every case in which income 
has been reduced to dollars of 1913 value. The weights are shown 
in Table D. 

The index number for urban employees is the “cost of living’ 
index computed by the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
The others are original with the National Bureau of Economic 
Research. The “averages for the year” in the four original indexes 
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TABLE D.—WEIGHTS USED IN CONSTRUCTING INDEX NUMBERS? 








WEIGHT 


ITEM Families | Families} [phan 
Spending|Spending] fy {Farmers |_ Farm 


$25,000 | $5,000 Laborers 
Annually|Annually ployer 

Automobiles and Repairs............ 919 738 232 450 900 
Automobile Tires:.,.. ci 0 0s ntne oe oe 287 230 106 240 480 
Bomke nc hick evaaee x eneoes # eee eee 44 44 37 100 a ee. 
CERN os lads ae a.e Fe oe Ee Soe vine mes 765 1,200 1,662 asta 1,800 
College Room and Board............ 150 150 37 80 Pryde 
Ceilege TatiGih son's. ovis Peis Oe 54 54 7 20 
PRIAGAGS ocr ates See ee se elena 400 50 39 Oe 
IOAN 5 5c does as bee ene ard eae 1,332 2,680 3,824 
Sac and Tights ses sits stacker 297 359 530 
aie Ae AL ele eset ae een ee 300 117 165 Sa spel 
SSARINES. hozo scenes Boar see sack 287 230 106 360 720 
House Purmishings. 22 ...0)-. 02 ages 408 419 510 Sate : 
TRONS Es ie e e ea aie hae states 1,966 1,770 1,344 
Hoted Bills. si 2k eS sen bales. he ae 489 449 113 
WORRIES Sos eoan noc oe nes IR oe 32 32 28 appt atte 
Moving Picture Shows.............. 40 110 130 Nisak 600 
INE WSDADCIS craic-ciccrore tiacsitic reso hs ceueoees 14 54 124 |. 100 SONG 
Railway Passenger Fares............ 334 230 38 Soret 
ervants’ WAGES.) a. ce ao ois oe ores oe 1,267 502 64 
Pa SORE BAPOR aia Cid innnises Bees ge 35 90 365 
TelPuNOIES 2. is 5 id lendc ph enue 60 76 68 
emesiive Bente! 56.02 es iad ae eee wie 285 116 96 Sime 
MODRCCO os «oars tlg 2s eines see Ore 120 144 279 1,000 
Vauseville Seste) 02. sxc see 45 56 96 Cees 
EAAHORE ott aiae cies cea ce etter ot one nee 70 100 Saas rey: 
Average for Urban Employees....... es Se ie fone 5,000 
Food from the Farm................ Se ue pine S.G5P ty cut 
Board and Lodging... ...........-..-° bgt one ee one 4,500 

AI ois nt a copa ns eae 10,000 | 10,000 | 10,000 | 10,000 | 10,000 


2 Manifestly this list of the things quoted does not cover in every case all the articles consumed. 
A considerable proportion of the 10,000 units have been apportioned, in a more or less arbitrary manner, 
among the items quoted. For example, each particular article mentioned in the miscellaneous group is 
made to do service for many others. One must not, then, assume either that the corresponding weights in 
the different columns represent equal values, or that they show the percentage of the total expenditures 
going for the particular article named, —in other words, the columns are not comparable. In the case of 
farm employees, for instance, the quotations that can be used are so few that the loadings given to each 
item are far heavier than are the assignments in the more complete lists appearing in the first three columns. 

+ Based on farm values of a large number of foodstuffs. 


have been computed by weighting the beginning of the year 1, the 
middle of the year 2, and the end of the year 1, and averaging. 
The resulting figures are given in Table E. 
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TABLE E—INDEX NUMBERS— BASE 1913 = 1.00 


FAMILIES | FAMILIES 


URBAN 
Dare SPENDING | SPENDING Em- Farmers FARM 
$25,000 $5,000 Pare LABORERS 
ANNUALLY | ANNUALLY 

a Jan. 1 1.442 1.549 1.750 1.789 1.622 

July 1 1.497 1.611 1.785 1.800 1.733 

ee Jami 1 1.654 1.790 2.003 1.988 1.926 

July 1 1.779 1.940 2.172 2.115 2.032 

ete Jan. 1 1.745 1.816 1.980 1.787 1.861 

July 1 1.655 1.657 1.766 1.457 1.522 

ME aie win! bo t:0 6 Jan. 1 1.611 1.593 1.733 1.528 1.432 
Average for Year 

UNE WR 5 oe baw G5 se 1.522 1.640 1.831 1.845 1.754 

ME SE ob 3 sis a ns 1.739 1.872 2.088 2.001 1.963 

EL 1.667 1.681 1.799 1557 1.584 











The practice of using indexes of construction costs as divisors for 
reducing business savings to dollars having purchasing power equal 
to that of 1913 has been discontinued on two grounds: 


1. The concept of national income as an aggregate of individual 
incomes is adhered to even more closely in the revised 
figures than in the original computation. 

2. Increase in individual wealth has been substituted for business 
savings in all feasible cases. 


Substitution for Business Savings of Changes in the Command 
Over Consumption Goods Given to Individuals by Variations in 
their Wealth. 

The most important deviation from the method followed in the 
first income study of the Bureau is the substitution of an estimate 
of the change taking place in the purchasing power of the national 
wealth for the former figures supposed to represent the business 
savings of the various industries. The substitution was made be- 
cause it is not strictly logical to add corporate income to individual 
income and also because of a suspicion that the corporate surplus, 
as reported for years when the price level changed rapidly, had 
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little more than a semblance of reality. There is grave doubt, 
for example, whether we are justified in crediting railway stock- 
holders with an income of three billions of dollars because the 
railways have added to their corporate surplus three billions of 
dollars taken from earnings. To the stockholder who sees the 
value of his stock declining at the same time that the value of the 
corporate surplus is growing, his share in the three billions of 
dollars is likely to appear strangely unreal. 

As a matter of fact, the ordinary stockholder is interested pri- 
marily in the value of his own holdings rather than in the accounts 
of the corporation. It follows, from the standpoint of individual 
income, that the correct way to attack the problem is to ascertain 
the changes that have occurred, during the period in question, in 
the wealth of individuals. This method treats individual income 
as composed of two parts: 1. Current income, and 2. Gains or losses 
in the value of property owned. 

Current income, though a somewhat hazy concept, may be de- 
fined as the excess of cash receipts over business expenses, plus the 
money value of income received in the form of commodities. It is 
estimated here by summating (1) wages, salaries and pensions, 
(2) profits withdrawn from business, (3) dividends, interest, and 
rent received by individuals, (4) the rental value of homes occupied 
by their owners, (5) interest upon the sums invested in household 
furnishings, clothing, and the like, and (6) the value of commodities 
which families produce for their own consumption. 

For many purposes, current income is a more useful concept 
than that of total income, which includes gains or losses in the 
value of property owned. Current income is the better gauge of 
the scale of living, and hence of apparent immediate prosperity 
or distress. Except among those mainly engaged in speculative 
activities, the term “good times” signifies a large current income, 
and “hard times” is another way of saying that current income is 
low. Moreover current income is a much more stable quantity 
than is inventory gain or loss, and, because of the character of the 
available data, can be measured with greater accuracy. 

But there are good reasons for approximating as closely as pos- 
sible gains or losses in the value of property owned, and for giving 
these approximations a place in the income account. The case is 
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most obvious with reference to readily saleable property held for 
gain, like securities. That such property is subject to continual 
and wide fluctuations in price, that any holder can and that many 
holders do shift their holdings from time to time, and that the 
gains or losses resulting from these transactions may be counted 
income, is clear. But just how these items are best treated in the 
income account is a difficult problem. 

We know that investors differ widely in the management of their 
holdings. Some investors keep systematic accounts, watch market 
quotations, and endeavor to profit by them. Others pay no atten- 
tion to current fluctuations, but hold securities once bought for 
long terms of years, and think only of the dividends or interest 
received. Still others, perhaps the majority, fall between these 
extremes. But that is the extent of our knowledge. What pro- 
portions of the property owned are treated in these various ways we 
do not know. Hence, it is impossible to devise a method of treat- 
ing inventory losses and gains on the property of individuals which 
will reflect accurately the reckoning of all investors. 

Under these circumstances, we face the necessity of choosing 
between two alternatives neither of which is unobjectionable. 
We must neglect entirely a very substantial source of loss and 
gain to individuals, or we must adopt some method of treatment 
which by its very uniformity of application will give artificial- 
seeming results. On the whole, the latter alternative seems pref- 
erable. 

The one method which it is feasible to apply uniformly is to sup- 
pose that individuals take inventories of their property at the end 
of every year as do well-conducted business enterprises, and that 
they credit their incomes with net increases in money value, or 
debit their incomes with net decreases in money value, whether 
they sell the property or not. This procedure will give a correct 
accounting of net changes in the financial position of property 
holders from year’s end to year’s end, provided that the statistical 
data used are valid. Of course, the results must not be interpreted 
to mean that investors have actually realized in cash the gains or 
losses shown by such tables, or even that they could all have sold 
at the inventory prices had everyone tried to realize on the same 
day. Such tables merely bring out the net gain or loss on the market 
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value of property owned by individuals, as shown by inventories 
taken at intervals of one year. 

By way of example, consider the following table, which gives 
estimates of the total inventory values of four great groups of in- 
dustries at the beginning of the years 1919-22. The estimates 
were made from the prices of large samples of securities and real 
estate actually sold near the turn of the year. 


TABLE F.—TOTAL NET VALUES OF SELECTED INDUSTRIES AT THE 
BEGINNING OF THE YEARS 1919-22 


In Millions of Dollars 


RaILWays, Mines, 
PULLMAN Co., Quarrigs, 
TELEPHONE, AnD FACTORIES AGRICULTURE 
oe Om WELLS 
TELEGRAPHS 
PRO yess hate a se ot $16,950 $10,819 $25,793 $72,573 
PR. Pe eth esas 15,212 13,176 25,597 78,802 
1 lI gerne ee a ee ee 14,971 10,222 26,587 73,060 
ik 7 oe 15,628 11,771 27,017 60,457 


Once figures of this sort had been drawn up for all industries, it 
would be easy to compute the nominal loss or gain in dollars of 
current value to the owners as a group. But such figures would 
not represent the real changes in the economic position of the own- 
ers. For example, if the market value of my property rises 5 per 
cent while other prices rise 10 per cent, my economic position grows 
weaker. If next year other prices fall 10 per cent and my property 
falls only 5 per cent, I command larger purchasing power at the 
end of the year than at the beginning. To see where I really stand, 
I must take into account the change in my ability to get goods 
produced by the fluctuations in the prices both of my property 
and of the things I should buy if I parted with my holdings. 

One seeming exception to this rule may be noted to show that the 
supposed exception does not count for present purposes. Return to 
the supposition that my property has risen 5 per cent in a year and 
that other prices have risen 10 per cent. Then if I sell my property 
at the end of the year to pay a debt, I gain by the 5 per cent rise in 
its money value; but I transfer the loss in purchasing power to my 
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creditor. Tables which sum up the position of all property holders 
as one body cannot show the distribution among individuals of the 
gains and losses in purchasing power; but they should show whether 
the aggregate net gains or losses of all property holders mean gains 
or losses in command over other goods. The way to show this 
is to divide the inventory values of property owned by individuals 
at the end of each year by an appropriate index number, and then 
compute the gains or losses. 

What is the most appropriate index number to use? Probably 
the majority of investors who sell income-bearing property reinvest 
the proceeds in other income-bearing property. It may seem that, 
for the present purpose, we should use an index number of security 
prices, or security prices and real estate. But that conclusion is 
not valid. If our estimates of the aggregate value of individual 
holdings were perfect, and if the index numbers of the prices of 
property were also perfect, the fluctuations of the index would 
agree precisely with the fluctuations of the aggregate values. Then 
division of one series by the other would produce the same result 
in every year; in other words it would tell us nothing about changes 
in the fortunes of property owners. To each individual investor 
taken by himself, the most important price fluctuations are usually 
those of his securities in comparison with other securities. But 
in the whole body of investors the gains and losses from shifting 
ownership cancel each other. To show these gains or losses in 
terms that have significance, we must compare the fluctuations in 
the money values of securities and real estate with the fluctuations 
in the prices of some other class of goods, such as labor, or com- 
modities, or labor and commodities taken together. 

Among the available index numbers there are at least three 
which merit consideration for the present use. One is an index 
number of the prices of consumption goods at retail, made by com- 
bining the indexes quoted in a preceding table. The second is the 
“index of the general price level’? compiled by Mr. Carl Snyder, 
made by combining commodity prices at wholesale, wage payments, 
retail prices of consumer’s goods, and rents. The third is the 
familiar Bureau of Labor Statistics index of commodity prices at 
wholesale. 

A comparison shows that these three indexes differ consider- 
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ably from each other in the years under review. When the esti- 
mated values of the property holdings are divided by the different 
indexes and the gains or losses in command over goods are com- 
puted, the results diverge widely. In several cases one index shows 
a gain while the other two show a loss, or one shows a loss and the 
other two a gain. 

The question, then, as to which index shall be used in cor- 
recting the estimates of property values for changes in the price 
level is one of no little importance. On the whole the first index 
— that which shows changes in the prices of consumption goods 
—seems to possess more general significance than its rivals. It 
has, furthermore, the merit of fluctuating much less widely 
than the wholesale price index. Accordingly it is employed in 
Table G. 


Final Results. 

This table of the National Income gives estimates (1) of current 
income, (2) of the loss or gain of property holders in the power 
to purchase consumption goods, and (3) of the sum of these two 
items. The three sets of estimates are stated both in dollars 
current in the given year, and in dollars having purchasing power 
equivalent to that which they possessed in 1913. 

The most striking feature of this table is the huge “Inventory 
Gain” of 1921 — upwards of 22 billion dollars. The chief factor in 
producing this result was the net increase in the value of securities 
and real estate between the first and the last day of that year. 
This increase, reaching some 12 billions according to our figures, 
is shown in Table H. 

The upward trend in the total market value of the foregoing 
securities is well authenticated. While the extent of the movement 
in the value of real estate is based upon much less dependable evi- 
dence, there are, nevertheless, strong indications that the total 
rose rather than fell. Hence, it appears that, in these fields, in- 
dividuals held property having a market worth of more dollars 
at the close than at the beginning of the year 1921. 

But this is only part of the story. Between January 1 and De- 
cember 31 of that year, the index of prices of goods consumed by 
the wealthier classes of the population fell from 1.78 to 1.60, or 
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approximately ten per cent. As a result, it is evident that, if the 
figures are correct, the value of the above classes of wealth, when 
measured in its command over consumption goods, increased dis- 
tinctly more than the 12 billions of dollars arrived at by subtracting 


TABLE H.—TYPICAL CHANGES IN PROPERTY VALUES DURING 1921 








MARKET VALUE OF PROPERTY 
TO COMBINED INDIVIDUAL 
OWNERS 
(Millions of Current Dollars) 





Jan. 1, 1921 | Dec. 31, 1921 





Mining Securities 


PREP reds Nolte once Neo len kd ss civ wide m ante $ 800 $1,039 

tee MEELIS DOC RS io cece a otis ele tole jai ayes ule. oy sjavase saree 420 450 

MMI MIREC A SLs 5 cisie's dis'vie um Sines ne peed s 9,003 10,282 
Manufacturing Securities 

IRMA Fos Sis Sleds sie ai al tis wi oc 8 Sw Pain ® 4,776 5,498 

RMU TCU S COC Ke ct royins ac 3 cloister card wie wieyarere sista teres 5,127 5,269 

BTASTERL ESTAR SUOCKE. footer ale wareis Fick s cieietol omnis. Sie ieee 16,684 16,250 


Railway Securities (Excluding value derived from 
non-railway property) 


RMON last 9 oh scabs wl arctan Atak ou. o'= arp 'el bie 7,989 8,946 

CRM hey A SACS Slee ens sb kde sae 5,530 4,771 
Real Estate Used for Residential, Mercantile, and 

EME NEMRSS So, FO sa crohd aGen be ai eae © Ree 67,150 76,900 

UN ES) Co a en $117,479 $129,405 


the total for January 1 from that for December 31. If the inventory 
gain was reckoned in terms of command over articles in general, 
or over all goods at wholesale, an experimental test indicates that 
the result would be several billions lower than is here shown. 
Now the figures showing how much the owners of the just 
mentioned classes of corporation securities gained or lost each year 
are based upon a mass of evidence believed to be sufficient to guar- 
antee their approximate validity. It is decidedly otherwise with 
the estimated changes in the total values of the specified classes of 
real estate. Variations in this item, as calculated, may be much 
too large or much too small. Unfortunately, the amounts involved 
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are so great that it takes but a small percentage of error to run 
into billions of dollars. 

To enable the reader to see at a glance which figures are worthy 
of confidence and which are to be viewed with suspicion, it has 
been deemed advisable to record the better grade of figures in 
black-faced type and also to enter opposite each item a rough guess 
as to the maximum error likely to be found in the estimate as given. 
A comparison of the estimated errors in current income with the 
similar figures in the total column shows how much the current 
income estimates outclass in accuracy the total figures. The 
former estimate for all industries is believed to be less than 5 per 
cent and perhaps not more than 1 or 2 per cent inerror. The latter 
estimate may possibly contain an error of as much as 13 per cent 
and an error as large as 7 per cent is not at all unlikely. 

This wide difference in the probability of error may account for 
the striking difference in the movements of the two sets of figures 
between 1919 and 1921. The figures on current income, when 
reduced to a basis of constant purchasing power, not only fail to 
rise in 1921 but show a slight falling off from the level of the two 
previous years, a result much more in accord with what most of us 
would expect. 

This difference, however, by no means proves that either of the 
two sets of estimates is widely in error. There is no reason to as- 
sume that these fluctuations are similar. One may well rise while 
the other is falling. We can only say that we are more certain of 
the movement of current income than of the gain or loss on inven- 
tories. The striking difference in the behavior of the two quantities 
does, however, show how chary one must be of using figures on 
income without first knowing exactly what kind of income they 
represent. Unless this precaution is taken, the information is 
likely to prove grossly misleading. 

Changes in property values are significant partly for the reason 
that they indicate changes in the relative strategic advantages of 
the classes deriving their incomes respectively from property and 
from labor. If property values, as measured in 1913 dollars, rise, 
while the share of employees remains constant, it means that the 
outlook for future property income has improved during the year. 
This helps only the property owner who sells part or all of his 
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holdings during the year — others have only rosy anticipations 
which may or may not be realized later in the form of higher divi- 
dends, interest payments, or rents. Likewise, the record of the 
comparative changes occurring in the property values in different 
industries reveals changes in the relative economic power of the 
owners of the respective industries. For example, if the value of 
agricultural property rises sharply while the value of manufac- 
turing property falls, the strategic position of the farmer is im- 
proved as compared to that of the stockholder in the manufacturing 
corporation. 

However, one must not lose sight of the fact that values fluc- 
tuate as frequently because of waves of optimism or pessimism as 
because of physical changes. Today, stock in a mining corpora- 
tion may be high and farm land low, but if the stockholder does 
not take advantage of this situation at once and exchange his stock 
for land, he has no assurance that, within a year or two the value 
of his stock will not be halved while the price of the land may have 
risen, even though the physical characteristics of mine and farm 
have changed but little. 

Because of the influence of psychological factors, it cannot be 
assumed that fluctuations in the total property value of the nation 
represent corresponding changes in physical wealth. Except as it 
is affected by variations in the ratio of total savings made by gov- 
ernment to total savings made by individuals, there is, however, 
every reason to believe that the trend of the total values of private 
property, as measured in dollars of constant purchasing power, 
does represent the trend in the physical stock of wealth on hand, 
and hence that the trend of inventory gains measured in terms of 
1913 dollars is equivalent to the trend of the savings of the people 
of the nation. The cyclical movements in gains in property values, 
however, in most cases presumably reflect psychological changes 
rather than variations in national saving. 

Likewise, for the reasons just stated, a year to year comparison 
of the total income of the nation must not be used to measure 
changes in the economic welfare of the nation. The trend of the 
curve showing the total income, as measured in dollars of constant 
purchasing power, is, however, believed to be practically identical 
with the trend of production of goods and services; in other words, 
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the trend of the social income of the nation. The record of total 
income when carried over a period of years long enough to deter- 
mine the trend furnishes, then, information of great significance. 

Owing to the greater degree of precision attained, and to the 
fact that they can be used for year to year comparisons, the figures 
on current income will doubtless commend themselves to a wider 
circle of readers than will those showing total income. Current 
income represents consumption plus individual saving. Since the 
saving fraction is relatively small, we may expect current income, 
when measured in terms of 1913 dollars, to vary in much the same 
manner as does consumption, but as a rule to run materially above 
the consumption figures. 

The reader should keep the above characteristics of the different 
kinds of income in mind when he uses the data presented in the 


following chapters.! 
WILLFORD I. KING. 


1 DrrEcTOR’s CoMMENT. — It is difficult to imagine a case in which the total figures, 
including the “inventory gain,” would be useful. Great care should be taken to avoid 
error or confusion in quoting them. They do not, in my opinion, represent the ‘‘national 
income”’ in the sense in which it is ordinarily understood and has been used in the past. 
The figures for “inventory gain” of course do not give any indication of goods and 
services actuslly received by property owners. On the other hand, they do not even 
approximate an accurate index of annual surplus production, in the form of capital 
goods. “Inventory” cannot be applied to them in the realistic sense in which it is 
applied by a merchant or manufacturer to stocks of goods on hand, which he expects 
before long to sell or to use in manufacture. The “inventory” figures in the above 
total are almost purely hypothetical. They represent gains or losses on the basis of 
the amounts of consumers’ goods which the owners of securities would have received 
if they had all simultaneously exchanged all their securities for consumers’ goods, pro- 
vided there were enough surplus goods for the purpose, and provided the current market 
value of securities or of consumers’ goods were not altered by the process. The sig- 
nificance of the result is further complicated by the highly speculative character of the 
market for securities, which is affected by many causes other than present or prospective 
markets for goods and services. 

GEORGE SouLE. 
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CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTION 


Estimates for the Entire Country Not Applicable to Individual 
States. 

The estimates of the national income of the American people 
published in the previous reports of the National Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Research enable us to compare the economic status of our 
population in the various years covered by the studies. These 
estimates also enable us to compare the economic position and 
scale of living of the American people with those of other nations, 
for which data are available. However, the national totals, im- 
portant as they are, merely represent average conditions of a vast 
country composed of a great number of widely different parts. 
Like all averages, these figures have the defect of being represen- 
tative of the whole, but not of its component parts. Totals and 
averages of necessity obscure and eliminate individual differ- 
ences, no matter how great, in the data entering into their compo- 
sition. 

The great variety of climatic conditions and the differences in 
the distribution of natural resources, together with certain historic 
factors governing the distribution and the composition of the 
population, have caused the various sections of the United States 
to develop along distinctly different economic lines. The develop- 
ment is, of course, not yet at anend. The industrial East is grad- 
ually encroaching upon the agricultural West, and from Census to 
Census we can easily discern geographic changes of great economic 
and social significance. It is, however, safe to assume that the 
natural differences between the geographic units of the country 
will persist; and, as far as one can foresee, there will always be a 
dissimilarity in the type of industry and density of population 
among the various sections. 

To what extent does income respond to the inherent differences 


of the various parts of the country? How do these differences 
39 
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affect the changing economic conditions? What is the net effect 
of the interaction between the various forces upon the income of 
the people in each section of the country in different years? It is 
to help answer these and similar queries that the present volume is 
written. This work is an extension and amplification of a pre- 
liminary report published by the National Bureau of Economic 
Research for the year 1919.! 


Dissimilarity of Conditions in States. 

If conditions were uniform throughout the United States, it 
would be a very easy matter to determine the share of each State 
in the total national income. Uniform conditions, of course, imply 
an equal distribution of natural resources, an equal accessibility 
to markets, and also an equal density and composition of popula- 
tion and the like. Knowing the income for the entire United 
States, the land area or the population in each State would then 
well serve as an index of the amount received by the inhabitants 
of each State. 

But such conditions are far from uniform in the several parts 
of the United States. It is apparent that no single known factor 
can be used with any degree of accuracy to determine the income 
of the inhabitants of each State. The sources of income in each 
State are different and, what complicates the problem still further, 
the income produced in each State does not correspond to the 
amount received by those living within the State. 

The sources of income may be grouped roughly as income from 
wages and salaries, income from personal entrepreneurial efforts, 
and income from capital and land investments. In the case of 
wages and salaries, the income received follows, in the main, 
geographic boundaries which are the same for place of production 
and place of domicile of the producers, for it is not common for 
wage earners to live in one State and work in anotber.? The indi- 
vidual entrepreneurs also offer no difficulty in the matter of locating 
their income production. Ordinarily, the person depending for his 
living on a small individual business enterprise, resides where his 
business is located. However, when we come to income from in- 


1 Distribution of Income by States, by O. W. Knauth. 
2 Except where a large city is located near a state boundary — New York City, 
for instance. 
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vested capital, the place of production of the income is likely not 
to correspond with that where the recipients reside. The bulk of 
industry, with the exception of agriculture, is conducted by cor- 
porations whose securities have a wide distribution. The mines 
in Arizona may be owned by stockholders in New York, and, hence, 
of the total income of the Arizona mines, only about 60 or 70 per 
cent is probably disbursed to the residents of the State of Arizona, 
ie., the part that goes to wage and salary earners. The same is 
_ true to a lesser degree of ownership of other property. About one- 
third of the farm land in the country is owned by non-farmers, 
and it is conceivable that the owners of farm land in Iowa reside in 
Illinois, and the owners of land located in Illinois reside in Iowa. 
Evidently, to trace the income from such land among the States 
would be next to impossible. 


The Method of Estimating Income by States. 

Even if the material necessary for the computation of the in- 
come of the people of each State were as plentiful and as reliable 
as that entering into the computation of the national income as a 
whole, it would be absolutely prohibitive, from the standpoint of 
expense, to follow out for each State individually the detailed and 
exhaustive process employed in the preparation of the national 
totals. That enormous task would then be multiplied forty-nine 
times. However, the problem is rendered less formidable by the 
very limitation of the data which are available for individual 
States. 

Is there not a way of utilizing the reasonably authentic national 
estimates, computed with minute care, in connection with the 
general data that can be obtained for individual States, to arrive 
at reliable figures showing the income of the people in each State? 
The method used in this report is an attempt to accomplish this 
end. It consists of first apportioning separately the national totals 
of the various component parts of the income of the American 
people to the several States, in accordance with carefully computed 
indices, and then combining the estimates for the individual items 
into totals representing the income of the people in each State. 

The national totals employed in this volume are those computed 
by W. I. King, of the National Bureau of Economic Research. 
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Wherever it has been possible to compute independent totals by 
States, they have, in the final form, been adjusted to correspond 
with Dr. King’s estimates for the entire country. Unless other- 
wise stated, the terms used are as defined in Income in the United 
States, Vols. I and II. 

The main divisions under which the various items of income 
have been studied are as follows: 


Wages and Salaries 

Agriculture 

Entrepreneurial and Property Income 
Miscellaneous Incomes. 


Current Income vs. Total Net Income. 

As explained by Dr. King in his Preliminary Statement, the final 
estimates of the total income in each State are treated in this report 
under two heads: 


A. Current Income. 
B. Total Net Income. 


Since no hard and fast definition of income is possible, it will 
prove helpful to the reader to gain a clear idea of the items of 
income entering into the final estimates presented in this report, 
which may be summed up as follows: 


A. Current Income. 
1. Wages and salaries 
. Interest 
. Dividends 
. Rents 
. Business profits of individuals, excluding changes in the 
value of inventories 
6. Income from the keeping of cows, gardens, and poultry by 
non-farmers 
7. Imputed rent of owned homes 
8. Imputed interest on the value of durable consumption 
goods in the hands of consumers." 


or Re GW bo 


1 The imputed interest on durable consumption goods is omitted from most of the 
analytical tables dealing with current income. 
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B. Total Net Income. 

This comprises all the items listed under current income 
and, in addition, it includes surpluses and gains on inventories 
accruing to individuals. 


To evaluate the merits of the two concepts of income, i.e., current 
income and total net income, is rather difficult. As indicated in the 
Preliminary Statement, there can be but little doubt that the 
second is more accurate from an accounting standpoint, provided 
it were possible to compute the changes in surpluses and inventory 
values with precision. Unfortunately, the computation of the 
latter item is subject to considerable error, so that its inclusion 
renders the final estimates somewhat less accurate, especially when 
the totals are not used as absolute measures but as relatives for 
purposes of comparing different geographic units where inventory 
values present a variable not at all proportionate to the income 
from all other sources. Consequently, for many purposes, estimates 
of current income may be considered as superior and more reliable. 


Income as a Measure of Economic Welfare. 

The chief reason for studying the geographic distribution of in- 
come is to find a measure or measures of the economic well-being 
of the people in the different parts of the country. Income is surely 
a good, if not the best, indicator of economic welfare, and to know 
the income and the distribution of income in a given section of the 
country is to be able to judge the approximate position in the scale 
of living of the bulk of its inhabitants. One should, however, be 
cautious in the use of these figures. As yet, income is not open to 
exact mathematical measurement, and, consequently, it may cover 
somewhat different things in different parts of the country. Al- 
though, in the present study, care has been taken to make the data 
for all States comparable, there still are a number of factors that 
could not be adjusted to make the figures entirely uniform. 

The composition of the population in the different States seriously 
interferes with making accurate comparisons. The section of the 
country with a large farm population may show a smaller per cap- 
ita income than urban States. Yet, is the economic well-being of 
the people in the former lower than in the latter? There are a 
great number of things a farmer gets which cannot be measured in 
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dollars and cents. His freedom of action, his abundance of fresh 
air, and his extensive space are undoubtedly worth a great deal to 
the farmer, but how much? The inhabitant of the large city, on 
the other hand, enjoys certain conveniences that the farmers and 
the dwellers in small cities do not have, and on which it would be 
impossible to place a money value. Again, the farmer’s expenses 
for prime necessities are undoubtedly smaller than those of the 
resident of the city. Should we make allowance for this fact in 
computing his income? There is undoubtedly some merit in so 
doing. But there are also serious objections. It can with reason 
be argued that expenses and income are entirely different things; 
that if the farmer spends less, he also enjoys less. However that 
may be, it is obviously impossible to measure with accuracy the 
true value of the farmer’s dollar as compared with that of the urban 
dweller. 

An attempt made to measure at least partially the purchasing 
value of the dollar on the farm, as compared with that in the city, 
shows that, when adjusting merely for rent and food, the average 
consumer’s dollar on the farm would purchase about one-third 
more than in the city. Using this rough estimate,! one would 
apparently have to raise the farmer’s money income at least 33144 
per cent in order to compare it with urban incomes. But even 
such an adjustment would be only problematic, and would fail to 
give the exact values. 

The difficulty experienced in comparing farm incomes with city 
incomes presents only an extreme and clear-cut case. Similar 
problems are encountered in comparisons between incomes of those 
living in large cities and incomes of people living in small cities. 
The cost of living, particularly the cost of rent, is known to be 
higher in the larger cities, and consequently higher money incomes 
under those conditions may not really bring greater comfort than 
do lower incomes in places where the cost of necessities is not so 


1 The estimate is based on the following facts: (1) The part of the farm food supply, 
which is produced either on the home farm or in the locality where the farm is located, 
is estimated by the Department of Agriculture to be about 69 per cent of the total 
consumed. (2) The ratio of farm prices to city prices for food products is estimated 
to be 0.5. (3) The ratio of the cost of housing on the farm (as allowed in our estimates) 
to that in the city is estimated to be about 0.35. (4) According to a study made by the 
U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, food makes up about 38.2 per cent and housing about 
18.7 per cent of the total family budget. 
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high. The gradation in the cost of necessities of life is very great 
between the smaller and larger places, and the distribution of the 
population living under the different economic conditions is cer- 
tainly not the same in each state. Hence, any comparisons be- 
tween the economic welfare of the people in the various States, as 
indicated by income, can, at best, be only of a very general nature. 


Income Data as Applied to Marketing Problems. 

Aside from being an aid in measuring the economic status of 
the people in the various States, the geographic distribution of 
income may be made to serve an important function in problems 
pertaining to the marketing of goods. Here, again, the figures on 
income must be used with great discretion. Not all the income 
received by the people is spent for consumption goods, and the 
portion so used, obviously, does not vary in exact proportion to 
the total income, particularly when we consider certain classes of 
consumption goods. 

To measure the ability of the people to purchase commodities, 
the indices must be carefully selected to fit the special problems at 
hand. The needs of the investigators along this line have been 
given careful consideration in the preparation of this report. Not 
only in the final summaries and in the analytical tables, but also in 
the material presented in connection with the sectional estimates 
of income, data will be found that should prove of help in the solu- 
tion of marketing problems. 


Income and Taxation. 

The view is widely held that, in a democratic country, good 
government requires that the burden of taxation be felt by all 
citizens, for there can be no healthy interest in government, unless 
the majority of the people feel that they contribute materially 
towards its support. However, it is also strongly contended that 
taxation should be graduated in accordance with the ability of the 
citizens to pay, and that, all things being considered, the best basis 
for the apportionment of taxes is income. 

It often becomes necessary for a State to choose between the 
“pay as you go”’ policy and that involving the issuance of long- 
term bonds. Is it good policy to defray the expenses of a certain 
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public project through added taxation, or must the payment for it 
be deferred to some future date and generation? How does the 
burden of taxation in the given State compare with that of others? 
To answer these and many similar questions requires a knowledge 
of the income of the people. 

The problems of the student of taxation have, therefore, also 
been considered in the various phases of this report. It is hoped 
that the analytical tables appearing in the last chapter will prove 
of particular value. In these tables, an attempt has been made to 
view the income of the people in each state from as many angles 
as is compatible with reasonable accuracy. 


Factors Influencing Income in Different States. 

It may be helpful in the utilization of the estimates presented in 
this report, as it was in their construction, to have a broad per- 
spective of the factors determining the relative size of the income 
of the people in different sections of the country each year. There 
are apparently two sets of factors at work. The first of these 
determines the secular position, so to speak, of each State in the 
income scale. The natural resources, the composition of the pop- 
ulation, the advantages gained by priority of settlement and 
development, the strategic position with respect to shipping and 
marketing, the accumulation of capital in older communities — all 
these and similar conditions have placed the various States in posi- 
tions with respect to relative income which will probably be main- 
tained over a long period of years. The relative position of the 
Northern States, when compared with those of the South, is an 
example of the advantage gained by the former States which will 
probably persist. It is reasonable to believe that, for many years 
to come, the average normal income of the people living in New 
York, for instance, will be greater than that of the people living in 
Alabama. The factors in the second set, which are intimately 
tied up with the first, center around the industrial composition of 
the various parts of the country, and are responsible for short-time 
changes in the total income. Each State may be characterized by 
one or more industries, or groups of industries, which form the chief 
support of the population. Fluctuations affecting individual indus- 
tries may, therefore, exert great influence upon the income in dif- 
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ferent States. Such fluctuations may, in any year, bring the aver- 
age income of the people of a State, normally belonging in a higher 
income level, down to, or even below, the average income of the 
States usually characterized by low incomes. This actually hap- 
pened in 1921, when the average income in States like South Dakota 
fell below that of the people in Louisiana, Kentucky, and other 
‘Southern States. In that year, owing to the depression in certain 
manufacturing industries, the income of the people of Michigan 
and Ohio was reduced to a greater extent than that in other States 
in the same general class. 


The Period Covered by this Report. 

No year is a normal year for all industries, and, consequently, 
conditions obtaining in any one year can hardly be accepted as 
being fully descriptive of the position of any State with respect to 
income. A picture of normal conditions may only be had through 
a study of the data for a series of years. As only three years, — 
1919, 1920, and 1921, — are covered in this volume, it is necessary 
that the data presented be considered in the light of the peculiar 
conditions existing in each of the three years. Willard Thorp, 
in his Business Annals, prepared for the National Bureau of 
Economic Research in connection with its forthcoming analyses 
of business cycles, briefly characterizes these three years as follows: 


“1919 — Uncertainty. Extraordinary activity begins, late spring. 
Business revival. Enormous output of new securities. 
Speculation. Money tightens. Labor troubles. Mod- 
erate crops. 

“1920 — Great activity. Prices high. Money tight. Rapid 
decline, beginning late spring, to stagnation and unem- 
ployment. Many failures. Moderate crops. 

“1921 — Deep depression. Severe unemployment. Money 
eases. Rapid liquidation and revival begins at mid- 
year. Crops short and prices low.” 


We see that, for the country as a whole, the period presents al- 
most a complete economic cycle with the peak around the latter 
part of 1919 and the beginning of 1920, and the trough at the end 
of 1920 and the beginning of 1921. The above description of the 
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three years may well serve as a background for the material devel- 
oped in the coming chapters of this report. 


The Presentation of the Material. 

The present volume is intended to be chiefly a statistical presen- 
tation of the more salient factors pertaining to the income of the 
people of the United States, its sources, and geographic distribu- 
tion. In view of the extent of the ground necessarily covered in a 
study of this kind, it is almost impossible to present all the data 
that went to make up the various estimates. Only the more im- 
portant material has been selected for presentation, but, even in 
the selected material, the number of items is multiplied to such an 
extent by the forty-nine geographic units covered that it is obvi- 
ously impracticable, in a volume of this size, to do justice to all the 
points of interest revealed by the data. The analytical discussion 
must, then, of necessity, be limited in scope; only what seem to be 
the more important items can be touched upon. Most of the mate- 
rial will consequently appear only in the form of tables, and it is 
left to the reader to glean from these tables the items that are of 
interest or use to him. 


CHAPTER II 


WAGES AND SALARIES‘ IN INDUSTRIES COVERED 
BY THE CENSUS 


Importance of Wages and Salaries in the National Income. 

Wages and salaries combined make up the most important item 
in our national income. In 1919 the estimated total payroll of the 
country was about $34,769,000,000, or nearly 54 per cent of the 
total current income received by the entire population. Owing to 
the unusual activity in manufacturing industries in 1920, and to 
the great decline in income from agriculture in 1921, the percentages 
of the total national income represented by wages and salaries 
were even greater in these two years than in 1919. In 1921 wages 
and salaries accounted for approximately 58 per cent and in 1920 
for about 59 per cent of the total current income? in the respective 
years. 

When we consider in connection with the above figures the fact 
that wages and salaries play a greater réle as a source of income 
in some States than in others, we realize that accuracy in the appor- 
tionment between States of this part of the national income is of 
very great moment. Unfortunately, the data available to make 
such a distribution are not as plentiful as one would desire. The 
Census on which we must depend for the bulk of our data is taken 
intermittently, and does not cover all the industries. A great deal 
of estimating and piecing together must therefore be done. 

Following the limitations of the available material, the entire 
field of wages and salaries has been divided into five parts which, 
as will be observed, are by no means of equal magnitude. These 
divisions are as follows: 


1. Manufactures 
2. Mines, Quarries, and Oil Wells 


1 Throughout this volume, the term “wages and salaries” is used to include pen- 
sions, compensation for injuries, etc., and hence is synonymous with “the total share 
of employees.” 

7 In calculating this percentage, current income excludes, in addition to Gains in 
Inventory Values, Imputed Interest on the Value of Durable Consumption Goods in 
the Hands of Consumers. 
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3. Agriculture 
4. Construction 
5. Trade, Transportation, and Miscellaneous Industries. 


In this chapter an attempt will be made to cover briefly the three 
industries namely, — Manufactures, Mining, and Agriculture, for 
which the United States Department of Commerce furnishes 
information in the form of periodic censuses covering the entire 
country. 


MANUFACTURES 


The Census of Manufactures. 

Of all the five classes into which the income from wages and 
salaries has been divided for purposes of this study, the manu- 
facturing field offers the most complete information with regard to 
the share of the national total received by employees in each State. 
The regular Census of Manufactures, which is now taken every 
two years, furnishes accurate and almost complete data for two 
years out of the three under consideration — 1919 and 1921. 
Hence, the problem encountered in estimating wages and salaries 
in this very important field was found to be comparatively simple, 
the only real difficulty lying in the distribution of the national total 
for 1920. 


Cyclical Fluctuations Not Synchronous Throughout the Country. 
Apart from the general upward trend due to the industrial ex- 
pansion of the United States, the amount of wages and salaries 
disbursed to employees by manufacturing concerns varies con- 
siderably from year to year. Taking the three years covered by 
this study, we find that, for the entire United States, the totals 
fluctuated from about $13,624,000,000 in 1919 to $17,368,000,000 
in 1920, and $11,050,000,000 in 1921. Have wages and salaries in 
manufacturing industries varied in the same proportion in each 
of the forty-eight States? If this were so, our problem would be 
still further simplified, as the distribution by States of the 1920 
total could be made on the basis of the Census figures for either 
1919 or 1921. However, it is found to be a fact that cyclical flue- 
tuations are not synchronous in all industries and all sections of the 
country. It occasionally happens that, while one section of the 
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country is in the midst of an industrial depression, another section 
enjoys normal and sometimes even better than normal conditions 
in business activity and volume of employment. A glance at Table I 
will show why this is likely to be the case. In this table, we have 
twenty-four groups of manufacturing industries all reduced to 


TABLE I. — INDICES OF EMPLOYMENT AND PRODUCTION FOR SPECI- 
FIED MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN THE 
‘CONTINENTAL UNITED STATES 
1919—1920—1921 
(Base 1919) 


YEAR 
Type or INDEX AND INDUSTRY 
1919 1920 | 1921 
Employment Indices 
PUMREEBTIES TENG Riv ine -.5 te of uuoeelsieia bapale Adiaveinie «5 100.0 105.5 58.9 
PPE FUTEIOUSHOCS® .-..< 4:00 6c cc cle es op bn ees eciscley 100.0 93.7 87.0 
PURER eS eet 2) F Pha k son eatery Gantohe os 100.0 103.8 85.3 
SI ee 8. boots oz/5S tiea'es six e200! 100.0 103.6 92.8 
aron Manufactures?. .... 0.5.2.0 ees cn tee 100.0 104.9 104.0 
MIDE ST CELe ee: Sea i biok aes cele see ss 100.0 109.5 67.6 
NTRFMMRSTETGE Sin hey 62 534,50. hy ora hd x sda ies 6 daisies « 100.0 94.9 87.2 
UMMA te A oc. ak, ao acc Me 100.0 93.0 hood 
NEB RI aero eee ails, ofa atv ehiw ker eigre Bere 100.0 104.9 66.8 
Ee os So was pin a Seite heuer w Y siecle 100.0 103.8 91.6 
fae and Publishing*................06..: 100.0 108.0 95.3 
MePUMNTSETIMRO SOs aries co. nigce) ooo ald, oie i he isia dns 100.0 99.0 64.1 
EMU eRe ra oth ou bho. Gabe ete ee 100.0 101.4 98.7 
RUA TTAPIRRAU ST cS ee SW al) Re te a ba etree 100.0 107.0 82.3 
Woolen’ Manufactures®.............0.c0000c00% 100.0 87.3 92.8 
Production Indices 

Canned Foods and Preserves?................. 100.0 92.0 109.0 
Chocolate, Coffee, and Spices, etc.?............] 100.0 86.2 87.2 
Copper and Zinc Smelting and Refining’....... 100.0 97.0 40.0 
Rete ee ee ites She oe oes 100.0 83.0 91.0 
Glass, Cement, and Clay Products’............ 100.0 116.0 85.0 
imaperand Timber Products®...............+- 100.0 100.0 85.0 
Slaughtering and Meat Packing’.............. 100.0 89.0 89.0 
Demmi Stale... i ee kee cee es 100.0 67.0 33.0 
Ns oe Gs a. «aly we han s’sate ima 100.0 117.0 124.0 











2 Computed from figures appearing in the Review of Economic Statistics (Harvard Economic Service), 
Supplement 1, June, 1923. 

+ Computed from employment statistics appearing in different issues of the Monthly Labor Review. 

¢ Based on figures published in the Survey of Current Business. 

4 Based on figures compiled by Miss Elizabeth Putnam, National Bureau of Economic Research. 
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the same basis with respect to the volume of employment or pro- 
duction. Starting with the same relative number of 100 in 1919, 
no two industries have apparently fluctuated in the other two 
years in exactly the same manner. The variation in the fluctua- 
tions of the different industries is certainly very great. Considering 
only the employment indices for the fifteen industries listed at 
the head of the table, we find that in 1920 the spread was between 
87.3 and 109.5, or 22.2 points, while in 1921 the difference between 
the highest and the lowest of these indices was even greater, giving 
a dispersion of over 45 points. 


Fluctuations in Total Payrolls and Composition of Industries. 

It is well known that the composition of industry is not uniform 
throughout the country. An examination of the figures presented 
in the Census of Manufactures will show that many of the more 
important industries are concentrated within narrow geographic 
areas, and, consequently, the situation in one or two industries may 
well determine the relative employment conditions of an entire 
State. Thus, we know that Michigan, where the automobile in- 
dustry is so dominant, was hit harder than most of the other States 
by the depression of 1921. Ohio is another State where one group 
of industries —iron, steel, and other metals ——was mainly re- 
sponsible for pulling the total volume of employment down to a 
very low point in 1921. 

Under such conditions, it is quite apparent that the relative 
yearly fluctuations in the total payroll in manufacturing industries 
in different States depend largely upon the industrial composition 
of the States. 


Rate of Development of Manufacturing Not the Same in All Sec- 
tions of the Country. 

In addition to the differences in the cyclical swings, the propor- 
tion of the total payrolls in manufacturing industries accruing to 
the employees of each State will change from year to year on account 
of the difference in the rate of development of the several parts 
of the country. For instance, in the five years between the 1914 
and 1919 censuses, the industrial development of the Middle West 
progressed at a more rapid pace than that of the New England 
States. In 1914 Massachusetts had an average of 606,698 factory 
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workers, which by 1919 had increased to 713,836, a growth of less 
than 18 per cent. During the same period, the number of factory 
workers in Ohio increased 43 per cent; in Indiana it increased 40 
per cent, and in Wisconsin 36 per cent. The total amount of wages 
in each of the above States showed the same tendency. While in 
Massachusetts the total payroll increased 125 per cent, the increases 
in Ohio, Indiana, and Wisconsin were 197 per cent, 166 per cent, 
and 157 per cent, respectively. 

From the above it follows that, to distribute the 1920 payrolls 
on the basis of the Census figures for either 1919 or 1921, would 
lead to serious errors. Some adjusting factor must apparently be 
introduced to bridge the gap between the Census years. 


Yearly Index for Each State of Total Manufacturing Payrolls. 

Obviously, if it were possible to obtain an index for each State 
of the total amount of pay received by employees in manufacturing 
industries in 1919, 1920, and 1921, the solution of the problem 
would be at hand. The total amount of wages and salaries in the 
manufacturing industries of each State in 1920 would then be esti- 
mated by applying these indices to the payroll figures as reported 
by the Census of Manufactures. Unfortunately, payroll data by 
States are rather scarce, and it has therefore been necessary to 
resort to a more or less round-about method to secure the desired 
results. 

Assuming that, in general, a given industry is affected by cyclical 
fluctuations in very much the same manner throughout the coun- 
try, the figures presented in Table I have been used to construct 
indices of employment in each State which, together with the 
Census data, serve as a basis for estimating the relative distribution 
of wages and salaries in 1920. In computing the indices of employ- 
ment just mentioned, the indices representing each industry for 
the entire United States have been weighted in accordance with the 
relative importance of the industry in the given State, as indicated 
by the number of employees engaged therein in 1919. The unim- 
portant industries, which presumably serve local consumers, were 
assumed to have remained the same during the three years, and, 
consequently, their index of employment was taken as 100 each 
year. An example will help to clarify the method employed. 
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Suppose a State has the following distribution of its employees in 
manufacturing industries in 1919: 


(Auitomobilesis..-.s/-/s.< 5 ac.s.© pececeereeers eters 10 
Boots and SHOES... 0s .1ss ass. ne were ee 10 
Clothiog cca cass sbi s eee Beene 5 
Cotton Manufactures:.<..osnieeciee eee 10 
Tronvang steels. 6) oc. cece Oe eerie 20 
Leathersca ied ob eee eee 10 
AN Other-Industries: «2.02 serine 35 

Totale sei ek Ashe PR reer 100 


Taking the index of employment for 1919 as 100, if changes in 
employment have been in accordance with the indices shown in 
Table I,1 the above percentages will have changed in 1921 to: 


Auitomoabiules:.cise see ne acre eee ieiee 5.9 
Boots:and Shoes. Foois wk eves see eae 8.7 
COGN s5. oat edi dhecesw es oly Foyt ahr aoe 4.6 
Cotton Manufactures...............-- 10.4 
Tron and Steel. 2 sce neteeie  ssveceune 13.5 
eather:d. 2 = satis ce tebe ae cae se eee dee 
All Other Industries,-- 3-34.22 ee sae 35.0 

Total’ 2: foc ate thee eee 85.4 


As indicated above, ‘‘All Other Industries,” which separately 
represent very small fractions of the total number of employees 
attached to manufacturing industries, are assumed not to have 
changed in volume of employment, and still represent in our exam- 
ple 35 per cent of the total number employed in 1919. The total of 
the transformed percentages representing the number of employees 
in the individual industries, or, in the above case, 85.4, is accepted 
as an approximation of employment in 1921. A figure may simi- 
larly be obtained for 1920, or any of the other years following 1921. 

The approximate indices of employment in manufacturing 
industries for each State are presented in Table II. It should be 
stated emphatically that these indices are, at best, but very rough 
approximations, and are presented merely as an intermediary step 
in the estimating of the final index of the relative amount of wages 
and salaries received by manufacturing employees in each State. 
These indices cannot be recommended as being sufficiently accu- 
rate to be used independently without careful adjustment. The 
employment indices for each State shown in Table II have been 


1See p. 51. 


TABLE II. — APPROXIMATE INDICES OF EMPLOYMENT IN 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES FOR EACH STATE? 
1919—1920—1921 (Base 1919) 











YEAR 
STATE AND GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION 
1919 1920 1921 
New England 
SERUM rN cette ore er ole cai aisreis ste id hte eoale e aieieind Gales 100.0 97.6 88.7 
aR ITTIAT EYEE C 2 cere see b's SRY Sie os eta vcl.aia whalers aed erat ele aie 100.0 98.8 94.0 
Me REITERI PEM EN a RAS oS Ais E NTS A seciatats,'s-svaitie.« coraiereshe eleiee 100.0 99.9 94.1 
Re ReRE MINCE ete oe a Stet main clalo wPs/6) 4 speini ese e\c)myzte, eelere eve 100.0 99.2 83.8 
MCMMEIEMNSSIPAIE ey Teer ot. tials ornate’ einc oes bona kod mae. 100.0 99.2 95.6 
SME ANTE NI Dead gots 1 Asst hal sce, Salioyc ola accs o7etone. aielaick oleie @ Ouareraiorels ae 100.0 101.9 86.7 
Middle Atlantic 
MEME ROC fo eres Ctl diste v's fh SR sarc e Oe awed soles oot ee 100.0 100.4 90.3 
SOM SEES UME gh Pa So parc c/a at es alm, Siccaieis ele laio @ eioke are ois 100.0 96.9 88.2 
NaEESIUMMERTLISU PECTIN, 5 SER Ee SEN SLs. uta dels Gain ool cicnlcsa? 100.0 100.2 84.2 
East North Central 
NEMMEPN TC fala 5 te kao cia als occis Acie wéie'swicle werele ees he-e.a oeien 100.0 101.9 4.9 
ld POR PREEMPT eats op ae aha o Sialers oe cist ale "ejele elects dp miery abe 100.0 102.3 83.6 
NCRES SINE ace rorits. cna ata sarc ajaie Sav 0 bie ale eleie cavslee'oiaiulers 100.0 100.1 89.5 
SPIRES MDP To Po chne, A ho Ce cvnst anys 9 cial phair cio x v.Olee mines 100.0 102.6 76.5 
MRCS OSE nis Fon sale ete ioe aiohcads via oie velwice Slee ee brats 100.0 100.2 90.3 
West North Central 
BE PEEUPUSEEE MEE eee 2 Ni nie rf ES kaa Mek ge 100.0 98.6 89.6 
Pe eR ee aie eae eral cscyaiereie wid siclavoh oi cle oth ue sretacecimcateve are 100.0 99.8 89.1 
PLIES OVE 5 = & icc A ae cane Pee Pa 100.0 100.2 89.5 
MMERMEIMPLR ELEC see Ie PT Ne ao tat So dese cd cealon 100.0 98.8 85.5 
men ren CUT EREGEN Perens ere SP ie aba ot ace Sit dks a Seba shea a 100.0 98.2 90.5 
SERMON oy ot Tod 52 tte AS, ORY ME at ad, BYP Sa tal no a Slate > Dialed 100.0 96.7 90.3 
SURES SOMES oS Ar 06, ack oo a Re ws ainlw\e m/S.ye.e sore oie wie. of Ss) ade 100.0 96.7 86.7 
South Atlantic 
PRE RM NEE EAST Ye oro Ni os oad ah o.b ei ycisid Oe micine oelsue coe wolbieysce 100.0 99.2 89.6 
PERCH REERM eM Tes oS NE 5h Re eae RT Reo ed cee oi 100.0 97.2 86.0 
MORIA MID EERE SLO MLININDIEE. = 55, rcs. 20 oidtcrash shoves o ard iwiSTacaiel cPa sleet es s.0\6 100.0 100.3 96.0 
Re ey Bere or L ek Mavsiat oul tien ate batslsie waa 100.0 100.8 91.9 
DE SUMRMRIR TIDE (he ones ose ay rand belt oan) ips, weaves hele vals cle,u 100.0 104.1 83.9 
eT REPMPORESLLAPL tees a ete LS eA oe a: ee a he aS any o cintae aby elats 100.0 102.1 95.8 
SaPMMME TER TL tree fare See 1 ks RE OS stk ede aiaats 100.0 103.4 98.3 
Rp aaMMRE HE ie ifn oy hv creteen oo Sage leas a 100.0 100.9 89.9 
RMIT eNR ET a8 8 oS els sc fore:6iS/oal ng. ad a’elsieloue'd 6 Daidelete nous 100.0 96.9 85.5 
East South Central 
ME PRREMMO oh ho cy sic cut Gece nla 8 oe Fa ate caedinatae rch ars 100.0 101.2 87.6 
WU TRAE Se 5, Fa Ls eh) arden pains aioravreioeiele Sete cleo Oh 100.0 99.9 90.9 
ERESERATHEU RRL OAT aha Soc once aa creating ardlajors os area eleeiess a 100.0 100.8 84.5 
MASE ACAT EATS Eee ao ie ON ole ans nga wale ese ere ioe ess 100.0 100.4 87.3 
West South Central 
SNRHSESINHSMEM Nea yale Ne oe we kes Beds Ob pie sebcaam oles 100.0 100.0 93.1 
SAPS MBISIEM EUS Poh 8. 2) ee dS nck Vala ora ie Soe ane OS cloatons 100.0 100.0 90.6 
Rai MEINERS Seiad. 16, A dS a crala Syalalalare. te 0 alee hialeie dere 100.0 101.1 90.1 
SMa ei ee, so S. cov. cineca bind ewisie nie » Oeveee wees oe 100.0 100.5 88.1 
Mountain 
Pe MMEIIRRRTEOME Ee Ano © os Ac tarsus ie bile oxeraicietstortisi ainlors-yeiera 2 aimee 100.0 99.5 85.1 
WANG... <'. «- ened ae tae ed ci a Seen SHG a aCe hha eats AAT 100.0 99.6 85.6 
WUIGMUNE 5. ccc ccs 100.0 99.6 82.5 
Crib 100.0 99.5 90.6 
New Mexico 100.0 99.7 77.4 
LS: 100.0 98.6 67.0 
WE Ay aot ss ea od nice 100.0 101.8 94.2 
See AE REO er ey oy, Ect hela 5 cre iecera tire oheoaye usa a 100.0 98.8 79.4 
Pacific 
Be SREEED: ESSER REEL Vos rey ohio 1h casa nic tele ws WiacaGsi soi © dpste at aye ev epmamee 100.0 93.0 75.1 
Ma ANE SS crn ore sys Th eas SEE Ging e since eb womens 100.0 99.8 88.3 
TTS TRETED EE A 05 ore fo stot eo zo alaie stn tyere Siptiei4'e SaleeTa ata evaic 100.0 93.1 83.9 








2 These indices are only rough approximations of the relative changes in employment in the different 
States. Since in the computation of these indices only fluctuations in the more important industries in 
each State have been considered — it having been assumed that, on the average, employment in the less 
important and purely local industries remained unchanged through the three years — the amplitudes of 
the oscillations are undoubtedly underestimated. The indices cannot be recommended as being sufficiently 
accurate to be used in other investigations without very careful adjustments. 
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adjusted to correspond with indices of total payrolls in each State 
based on the figures of the Census of Manufactures for 1919 and 
1921. In other words, by using the employment data presented 
in Table II (1919, 1920, and 1921) in conjunction with the payroll 
data recorded by the Census of Manufactures (1919 and 1921), 
indices of the total payrolls in manufacturing industries for the three 
years, 1919, 1920, and 1921, have been computed for each State. 
On the basis of these indices,! preliminary figures of the total wages 
and salaries in manufacturing industries in 1920 were computed. 
These figures then served as a basis for the distribution of the final 
total of wages and salaries in manufacturing industries of the entire 
Continental United States. 

It should be noted that, in our method of estimating the total 
wages and salaries for 1920, only differences in the relative changes 
in employment in the different States have been taken into consid- 
eration. It has not been possible to make allowances for changes in 
average wage rates in the different parts of the country. However, 
it is quite improbable that any errors thus introduced were large 
enough to make any appreciable differences in the final totals. 


Power Laundries. 

The method described above applied to all manufacturing in- 
dustries exclusive of power laundries. For power laundries the 
wages and salaries were distributed on the basis of the Census 
figures for 1919 in each of the three years, without making any 
adjustments for the intercensal years. It is believed that laundry 
service is not subject to as violent fluctuations as some of the other 
industries, and, consequently, the changes in the geographic dis- 
tribution of wages and salaries in this industry within the period 
of one or two years can hardly be significant. 


The Final Estimates. 

The final estimates of the total wages and salaries received by 
employees in all manufacturing industries by States are presented 
in Table III. It will be noted that invariably 1920 is the highest 


1 No presentation is made of these indices for the reason that, as noted in the follow- 
ing paragraph, no adjustment could be made in 1920 for changes in the average wage 
level in the different States, and, consequently, the legitimate use of these indices for 
purposes of other investigations would be even more limited than that of the figures 
shown in Table II. 


TABLE III. — TOTAL WAGES AND SALARIES PAID IN ALL 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN EACH STATE 


1919—1920—1921 


STaTE AND 
GrocrapHic DIvIston 





Continental United States... 


New England........... 
MIPSC cic dss oo 2 Se 0 
New Hampshire....... 
ROTIHON Gs oo cicccsiein a 00's 2 
Massachusetts......... 
Rhode Island.......... 
Connecticut........... 


Middle Atlantic.......... 
SSS Gh) re 
New Jersey........... 
Pennsylvania.......... 


East North Central....... 





Michigan. . a 
WIBOOMSIN. | 0.505 3 cs we 


i 
North Dakota.... 
South Dakota.... 





PIRES os 22. aices'als 
Wo biG 
District of Columbia... 
EPEAT he tts eae 2 a's <' 
WiERiAVirginia. ... 2... 
North Carolina........ 
South Carolina........ 


East South Central....... 
Lit 


PAMICANIRAS) (06 oc ecco sce 
LUC 
5 ga Ree ate Packs 


UOC hl a 
WOIOTANG 55002 +2 2 e's = 


st eee eee eee 


Washington............ 
LSLoin Se ee 
KCMUOFINA. 2. 5.050 6 sss 


Do.uars (000’s Omitted) 


1919 


13,624,401 


1,790,390 
113,071 
93,493 
41,863 
961,310 
170,371 
410,282 


4,530,766 
1,994,587 

779,102 
1,757,077 


3,911,684 
1,231,800 
407,264 
1,092,628 
797,884 
382,108 


765,346 
176,906 
127,015 
282,918 
7,277 
10,509 
63,771 
96,950 


962,922 
45,436 


129, 282 
79,354 


377,884 
88,957 
109,361 
119,614 
59,952 


379,619 
57,540 
119,126 
49,238 
153,715 


181,687 
30,746 
21,950 
13,322 
58,465 

7,936 
15,795 
28,389 

5,084 


724,103 
230,771 

97,745 
395,587 





1920 


17,368,540 


2,360,741 
144,899 
116,451 

52,039 

1,327,483 
213,562 
506,307 


5,772,154 
2,617,918 

951,229 
2,203,007 


4,995,682 
1,508,160 


,040 
1,444,292 
1,025,060 

472,630 


989,460 
222,851 
164,766 
378,116 
9,522 
12,859 
78,166 
123,180 


1,176,386 
48,992 
237,203 
27,255 
176,918 
161,499 
185,935 
93,751 
154,382 
90,451 


474,924 
122,322 
136,822 
147,739 

68,041 


484,294 
63,766 
152,181 
61,320 
207,027 


231,451 
37,022 
25,169 
20,940 
75,325 
10,272 
19,182 
36,256 

7,285 


883,448 
243,919 
111,657 
527,872 
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1921 


11,050,617 


1,492,652 
99,914 
80,355 
35,177 

828,597 
149,960 
298,649 


3,731,066 
1,777,062 

620,190 
1,333,814 


3,043,721 
866,033 
337,717 
985,524 
551,862 
302,585 


678,211 
150,630 
111,208 
263,150 
6,504 
8,693 
53,949 
84,077 


734,859 
26,446 
153,764 
20,706 
109,117 
96,491 
119,284 
62,189 
93,347 
53,506 


300,144 
84,096 
90,652 
87,742 
37,654 


325,218 
36,975 
101,880 
43,982 
142,381 


155,614 
22,459 
18,669 
16,117 
53,017 

6,084 
9,584 
24,744 
4,940 


589,141 
127,689 

64,797 
396,655 

















Per Cent or Toran 


1919 1920 1921 
100.000 | 100.000 | 100.000 
13.141 13.592 13.508 
.829 -834 904 
-686 -671 127 
307 300 318 
7.057 7.643 7.498 
1.251 1.229 1.357 
3.011 2.915 2.702 
33.256 33.233 33.764 
14.640 15.073 16.081 
5.719 5.477 5.613 
12.897 12.683 12.070 
28.710 28.763 27.543 
9.042 8.684 7.837 
2.989 3.141 3.056 
8.018 8.316 8.918 
5.856 5.902 4.994 
2.805 2.720 2.738 
5.618 5.697 6.137 
1.299 1.283 1.362 
-932 .949 1.007 
2.077 2.177 2.381 
053 055 -059 
077 .074 079 
469 450 -488 
711 -709 761 
7.068 6.773 6.650 
334 282 .239 
1.412 1.366 1.392 
-150 -157 -187 
1.089 1.019 988 
-889 -930 873 
1.119 1.069 1.079 
544 -540 -563 
.949 889 845 
582 021 484 
2.774 2.734 2.716 
-653 -704 -761 
803 788 -820 
.878 -851 -794 
439 391 341 
2.786 2.788 2.943 
422 .367 335 
876 876 922 
-362 353 -398 
1.126 1.192 1.288 
1.332 1.333 1.408 
226 213 -203 
160 145 -169 
098 121 -146 
429 -434 480 
058 059 055 
-116 -110 087 
-208 209 224 
.037 042 044 
5.315 5.087 5.331 
1.694 1.405 1.156 
sae -643 -586 
2.904 3.039 3.589 
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of the three years, and that, in all but three cases (California, Wyo- 
ming, and the District of Columbia), 1921 is the lowest. 

An examination of the last three columns of Table III reveals 
some very interesting points regarding the relative effect on the 
different States of the violent changes in the industrial conditions 
of the country which have taken place in the three years. These 
three columns show the percentages of the total wages and salaries 
in manufacturing industries received by employees residing in each 
State. Without directly portraying changes in the absolute 
amounts, these percentages disclose the redistribution of the total 
wage bill of the manufacturing industries of the country among 
the several States. It is quite apparent that the East North Cen- 
tral division was hit hardest by the depression of 1921. Out of 
an already reduced total payroll, this division received 27.5 per 
cent in 1921 as compared with 28.8 per cent in 1919. Ohio and 
Michigan, where the metal and automobile industries are so heavily 
represented, seem to be chiefly responsible for the poor showing 
of the entire division in 1921. In 1919 manufacturing employees 
in Ohio received over 9 per cent of the total payrolls of the country; 
in 1921 they received only 7.8 per cent. Michigan’s share also 
dropped about 1 per cent. 


Distribution of Manufacturing Activities. 

Table III also gives a very clear picture of the distribution of 
manufacturing activities. While it is true that average wages and 
earnings are not the same in each State, and consequently cannot 
be taken to show the volume of manufacturing, the figures shown 
in this table are very significant. Over 33 per cent of the total 
payrolls of manufacturing industries of the country is received by 
employees in the three States making up the Middle Atlantic 
division. The employees of New York and Pennsylvania alone 
receive over 27 per cent of the total payrolls. About 75 per cent 
of the total manufacturing payrolls of the country is concentrated 
in the eastern part of the United States. 


MINES, QUARRIES, AND OIL WELLS 


The Census Year. 
As in the case of manufactures, the United States Census fur- 
nishes a very good background for estimating the amount of 
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income derived in each State from wages and salaries in the mining 
industries. The 1920 Census of Mines, Quarries, and Oil Wells fur- 
nishes complete figures by States of the share of employees in this in- 
dustry for 1919. In the final estimates used in this report, no changes 
are made from the 1919 Census figures except in the case of coal 
mines where the figures have been adjusted by about $39,000,000 
to take care of items duplicated under the title of manufactures.! 


The Intercensal Years. 

It is obvious that, in the apportioning by States of the total wages 
and salaries in the mining industry for 1920 and 1921, to use the 
1919 Census figures, as reported, would not yield highly accurate 
results. This is particularly true on account of the fact that two- 
thirds of the total wages and salaries in mining industries are earned 
in coal mines. Coal mines are subject to frequent strikes which 
affect different areas in varying degrees. A local strike would 
naturally reduce the total mining payroll of the State containing 
the field affected. Furthermore, a strike in one coal area may 
stimulate production in other fields, thus materially changing the 
proportionate share of each State in the total national income from 
wages and salaries in coal mines. It would, therefore, appear that 
an adjustment of some sort is necessary if the Census year is to be 
made basic in computing wages and salaries in coal mines for the 
intercensal years. The adjustment of the Census figures for coal 
mines was made on the basis of the total value of coal mined each 
year in each State. About 70 per cent of the total value of the 
product in mining is paid out in wages and salaries, which fact 
makes the value of coal a good indicator of the total disbursements 
to employees. Accordingly, the wages and salaries paid to coal 
mine employees in each State in 1920 and 1921 were approximated 
by multiplying the corresponding figures for 1919, as recorded in 
the 1920 Census, by the ratio of the value of coal in 1920 (or 1921) 
to that in 1919. These estimates were then adjusted to correspond 
with the national totals computed by Dr. King. 

It should be noted that this process was followed in all States 
with the exception of Pennsylvania. For this State the figures 
as reported by its Department of Internal Affairs were used. The 


1 This difference occurs chiefly in the figures for Pennsylvania. 
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fact that reliable figures were available each year for the coal mines 
of Pennsylvania reduced the probable error in our final estimates, 
as Pennsylvania alone accounts for nearly 50 per cent of the total 
wages and salaries disbursed in the coal mining industry. 

The changes in employment in mines other than coal are more 
uniform throughout the country, and yearly adjustments by States 
are not considered essential. The apportionment by States of the 
estimate of total wages paid in all other mines was therefore made 
on the basis of the 1919 payrolls. 


The Final Estimates For All Mining Industries. 

Table IV gives comparative figures for 1919, 1920, and 1921 of 
the total income derived in the form of wages and salaries from the 
mining industries. It will be noted that Pennsylvania, West Vir- 
ginia, and Illinois get the lion’s share of this income. Of the total 
of $1,416,000,000 in 1919, these three States received $680,000,000, 
or 48 per cent. In 1921, the share of Pennsylvania, West Virginia, 
and Illinois constituted almost 60 per cent of the total. This enor- 
mous change in the geographic distribution of wages and salaries in 
mining industries is explained by the fact that the depression of 
1921 affected chiefly the employees in mining industries other than 
coal. While the total wage bill in coal mines was slightly higher 
in 1921 than in 1919, the 1921 payrolls in all other mines were only 
about 50 per cent of those in 1919. 


AGRICULTURE 


Farm Wages Form a Small Fraction of Total Payrolls for All In- 
dustries. 

Although there are more persons engaged in agriculture than in 
any other single industry, the annual agricultural payroll of the 
country is not very large. It represents, on the average, only a 
little more than 4 per cent of the total payrolls of all industries. 
The comparatively small amount paid out in wages and salaries in 
agriculture is, of course, due to the fact that most of the work on 
the farm is done by the farmer himself and his family, and, conse- 
quently, hired labor does not play as important a réle in this indus- 
try as it does in others. Another reason is that farm wages are, as 
a rule, considerably lower than wages in manufacturing, mining, 
and other industries. 
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Geographic Distribution of Farm Wages. 

The total wage bill in agriculture for the Continental United 
States in 1919 was about $1,415,813,000. This amount did not 
include salaries of farm managers. For 1920 and 1921, the esti- 
mated total amounts of wages paid out to employees in agriculture 
were about $1,581,000,000, and $1,324,000,000, respectively. In 
1919 the West North Central States disbursed over 25 per cent of 
the total amount of farm wages. The geographic division next 
highest in the amount of farm wages was the East North Central, 
with about 18 per cent of the total. The Pacific division follows 
with approximately 13 per cent. Individually, California leads all 
the other States in the amount it pays out annually for farm labor. 
In 1921 it disbursed about $118,000,000, or nearly 9 per cent of 
the total for the country. Texas takes second place with respect 
to farm wages. In 1921 it paid out about $83,000,000, making up 
6.3 per cent of the total. Illinois, New York, Iowa, and Kansas 
follow California and Texas with payrolls comprising from about 
6 per cent to 5 per cent each. 


Method of Estimating. 

The estimates of the total amount of farm wages disbursed in 
each State in 1919 are based on the records of the 1920 Census.! 
For 1920 and 1921 the totals for each State have been estimated 
on the basis of 


1. Average monthly farm wages in each State, 
2. Crop acreage, and 
3. Total amount of wages in 1919. 


The mode of calculation of these totals may be outlined as 
follows: 


A=Crop acreage 1919 

B=Crop acreage 1920 

C=Crop acreage 1921 

D=Farm wages per month 1919 
E=Farm wages per month 1920 
F=Farm wages per month 1921 

G =Amount paid out in wages in 1919 


1 Census of Agriculture, 1920, Vol. VI, p. 48. 


TABLE V.— TOTAL FARM WAGES RECEIVED BY EMPLOYEES 
IN EACH STATE 


1919—1920—1921 











Dotuars (000’s Omitted) Per Cent or Toran 
STATE AND 
GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION 
1919 1920 1921 1919 1920 1921 

Continental United States......| 1,415,813 1,580,767 1,324,466 100.000 100.000 100.000 
New England...) seci00%.. 56,095 65,286 63,668 3.963 4.130 4.807 
Wasine oe eee eee 10,066 11,540 10,662 at -730 805 
New Hampshire.......... 4,714 5,517 5,192 333 .349 .392 
Wermont::: 2.55 cucces shee 8,041 8,931 8,424 .568 .565 .636 
Massachusetts............ 17,291 20,692 20,370 1.222 1.309 1.538 
Rhode'island: . 5 o2<.2680 5 2,194 2,419 2,530 -155 .153 191 
Connecticut s..chc nus 13,789 16,187 16,490 -974 1.024 1.245 
Middle Atlantic............. 129,451 146,173 145,982 9.143 9.247 11.022 
INGWAX OTK yn tence eee es 67,152 80,445 77,494 4.743 5.089 5.851 
New. Jersey). cc ow cee okelns 18,858 22,431 20,807 1.332 1.419 1.571 
PennsylVADIA 4s .cee nee 43,441 43,297 47,681 3.068 2.739 3.600 
East North Central.......... 249,240 284,001 247,171 17.604 17.966 18.662 
ONG Foe ae icon ae 48,464 54,552 46,754 3.423 3.451 3.530 
A TiGANIRAS vb tar 2.6 sacdre Veta 34,305 36,168 32,595 2.423 2.288 2.461 
MMINGIBaa sc ee eee che ate 82,882 92,792 83,892 5.854 5.870 6.334 
MMIGHISAN'. cca. sie oe 33,342 39,503 33,190 2.355 2.499 2.506 
WISCONSIN: 1.0 ott Soe ee 50,247 60,986 50,740 3.549 3.858 3.831 
West North Central......... 357,110 394,716 308,467 25.223 24.970 23.290 
Wiinniesotdiss fo 20.2'se nee 52,004 57,350 43,548 3.673 3.628 3.288 
MOWD A Dice ee ae ethane 73,806 83,496 65,693 5.213 5.282 4.960 
Wissourd 5503 6.o.cces et cee 41,879 44,467 40,966 2.958 2.813 3.093 
Worth Dakota... 2. 6.22326 38,694 43,850 33,257 2.733 2.774 2.511 
HPouth Dakota)... ..0)e..0 vcies 33,144 36,974 25,218 2.341 2.339 1.904 
Nebraska ...o otetels sw ccecec 46,736 49,035 35,323 3.301 3.102 2.667 
WGANIBASY sito cwleloe wiv Mensa lee 70,847 79,544 64,462 5.004 5.032 4.867 
South Atlantic. 5.5.01 sone oie 107,371 118,906 95,733 7.583 Va 7.228 
Delaware A) cacao sens s 2,941 3,335 3,086 207 -211 233 
Marya Sos... spite oie 17,456 19,238 17,907 1.233 1.217 1.352 
District of Columbia. .....|  escscess. | - @etscues |  wacveesc || ce cteme ec. 0] antenna 
Wirpimints- hve or eave 21,322 23,585 20,675 1.506 1.492 1.561 
iWest- Virginia: .. 5 25.scea% 4 6,074 7,003 6,159 429 443 465 
Worth Carolina: -5..232.22524 12,558 14,559 10,755 .887 .921 .812 
South Carolina........... 15,857 17,452 12,278 1.120 1.104 .927 
GCOrgi8y ta, ddd a wis Se meee 19,850 21,783 14,357 1.402 1.378 1.084 
Wioridas ses osetia ees 11,313 11,951 10,516 -799 756 .927 
East South Central......... 46,071 48,278 39,880 3.254 3.054 3.011 
Werntticky. +4 2<ce ee ent 18,944 18,764 16,013 1.338 1.187 1.209 
PD eTTICMIER LAS Sets oe cot La 11,723 12,615 11,046 .828 .798 .834 
RIAD ee since ieee bison 8,056 9,153 6,755 -569 579 -510 
DIGAIRSIBDI. so ss on ceeee se 7,348 7,746 6,066 .519 .490 458 
West South Central......... 169,152 186,589 148,328 11.948 11.804 11.199 
ATKANBSAR SH s kor .n6.s eae 13,790 16,377 12,053 .974 1.036 -910 
MOUIRIBHAs 4 pole tr ce melee 22,356 27,094 19,523 1.579 1.714 1.474 
ORIAhoniaic: oly teees fees 42,403 44,356 33,403 2.995 2.806 2.522 
PLORHSs ciaishisiisjed ot clnoeant 90,603 98,762 83,349 6.400 6.248 6.293 
PAOGUGUAT 2.5 sistas pd wiser eros 118,113 135,453 104,805 8.342 8.569 7.913 
WIGHtANA, < ifejaiec sinoieeewes 22,285 23,095 14,993 1.574 1.461 1.132 
MRE S94 od! 5% ve wie ob ase oie 19,113 20,724 16,503 1.350 1.311 1.246 
DWV OUININID Sia, bt ov [eves etetaratct 9,712 12,520 10,106 .686 -792 .763 
IOTAMGE hi ote hoe ian oe 28,534 34,014 27,423 2.015 2.152 2.071 
INGW IMGKICO:S isiaiss'e 3% nas’ 11,725 13,678 11,026 828 .865 .832 
PRONE thas) po'e oly Sy staleto a 11,807 14,223 9,761 834 -900 730 
DIA As Dire ae icoisis ealasie oot 8,863 10,512 8,980 .626 -665 .678 
PNGUHLL, © as cists wis a ciate vote 6,074 6,687 6,013 429 423 454 
PCA a nt ia ott ais bisleid vies siecle 183,210 201,365 170,432 12.940 12.738 12.868 
Washington , .)5ca'se0cus acc 35,622 39,456 32,542 2.516 2.496 2.457 
MDM OM a winder eas adie cold 21,959 22,083 19,576 1.551 1.397 1.478 
EL GMIE, ss .5'ocs cee ate 125,629 139,826 118,314 8.873 8.845 8.933 
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Using the above factors, the estimate of the amount paid out in 
Boa XG 
AX D 
Cx Px G 

ei, 

The preliminary totals obtained in the manner indicated above 
have been adjusted so as to agree with the estimates for the Conti- 
nental United States previously calculated by Dr. King. Com- 
plete data for the three years are recorded in Table V. 


wages in 1920 equals ; the estimated amount paid out 


in wages in 1921 equals 


Salaries of Farm Managers. 

The figures presented in Table V do not cover the entire amount 
of wages and salaries paid out in agriculture. According to the 
1920 Census,! over 68,000 farms in the Continental United States 
are operated by farm managers. It is obvious that the distribu- 
tion of salaries of these managers does not necessarily follow the 
same geographic lines as that for farm wages, and, hence, the 
amount received by farm managers is not calculated on the basis 
of the 1920 Census figures. The distribution of this item has been 
made in accordance with an index based upon the total number of 
farms operated by managers in each State, as reported by the Cen- 
sus! and the estimated relative level of wages and salaries in each 
State.2. The final totals are shown in Tables XXXI, XXXII, 
and XXXIII. 


1 Census of Agriculture, 1920, Vol. V, p. 132. 

2 The estimated average full-time earnings of employees in trade, transportation, 
and miscellaneous industries in 1919 were taken as the index of relative wages and 
salaries by States (see Table VIII, Column M). 


CHAPTER III 


CONSTRUCTION 


The Occupation Statistics of the 1920 Census of Population 
indicate that there were about 21,300,000 male employees in the 
Continental United States in 1920. Of these, approximately 
2,500,000, or more than 11 per cent, are listed under occupations > 
usually associated with the construction industry. The number 
actually attached to this industry is, of course, much smaller.! 
It is also understood that many of those nominally attached to 
construction do not draw their income wholly from this industry. 
The seasonal nature of the industry makes it necessary for son 
to seek employment at other occupations for a considerable part 
of the year. However, it is apparent that the wages and salaries 
in construction play an important roéle in the income of the American 
people. Unfortunately, there are no reliable statistics to enable 
us to measure accurately the amount of wages and salaries paid 
out annually in this industry, and to determine the share of the 
total received by employees in each State is even more difficult. 

Construction is subject to fluctuations to a greater extent than 
any other industry, and it is probably foremost in the amount of 
unemployment among its workers. The earnings of employees in 
building construction vary greatly from time to time, and from 
place to place. Union scales of wages, which may be obtained 
for the building trades in the principal cities,? fail to indicate aver- 
age yearly earnings, and apparently should be used with great 
caution in making estimates. It is known to be a fact that in 
times of depression union men manage to work for less than the 
regular scales, and, during periods of high building activity, the 
quoted scales exist only on paper. 

Local conditions have a very great influence on the volume of 
construction and thereby affect the total earnings of those engaged 

: Made aesiinbie by the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics in its Bulletins Union Scales 


of Wages and Hours of Labor published annually, within recent years, as of May 15. 
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in the industry within a given area. Thus, increased building 
activity may start in one section of the country and not reach other 
localities until a year or so later. For example, according to fig- 
ures published by the F. W. Dodge Corporation, the combined 
value of construction, in millions of dollars, in Ohio, Illinois, and 
Wisconsin was 696 in 1919, 598 in 1920, and 512 in 1921, showing 
1919 to be the highest year in building activity. During the same 
period, New York and New Jersey had a combined value of con- 
struction, in millions of dollars, of 577 in 1919, 639 in 1920, and 
674 in 1921, which puts 1919 at the bottom. Similar differences 
are found in other sections of the country; hence, even if it were 
possible to obtain accurate rates of pay and accurate figures as to 
the number of persons attached to the construction industry in 
each State, the index constructed from these two factors would in 
itself be of doubtful value. Such an index would be only repre- 
sentative of normal full-time earnings which, in the construction 
industry, are only imaginary quantities. How, then, can we 
apportion the total wage and salary bill of the construction indus- 
try among the several States? It would appear that the volume of 
construction, if satisfactory figures can be obtained for each State, 
should afford an index which would be very helpful in estimating 
the actual amounts paid out in wages and salaries in this industry, 
especially if used in conjunction with an index based upon the total 
number of employees attached to the industry. 


Index of the Volume of Construction by States. 

There are two main sources for data pertaining to the volume 
of construction in the United States — first, the value of building 
permits, which may be obtained for over one hundred representa- 
tive cities; second, the figures on construction contracts awarded, 
published by the F. W. Dodge Corporation. 

Neither of these two sets of data is complete in itself. The former 
takes in all the building construction within certain cities, and 
takes no cognizance of other types of construction or buildings 
outside of city jurisdiction. Thus, industrial buildings located 
outside of city limits, which in some sections of the country are 
very important, are not reported under permit statistics. On the 


1 Adjusted to a 1913 basis, these figures, in millions of dollars, were 355, 238, and 
283, respectively. 
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other hand, the F. W. Dodge Corporation figures, though repre- 
senting the bulk of construction in the territory of that organiza- 
tion, cover, for the period under consideration, only about twenty- 
seven States in the East and Middle West. 

An attempt has therefore been made to combine the data from 
the two sources in order to build up a percentage index of the 
volume ! of construction to include all the States in the Union. 
In computing this index, it has been assumed that the F. W. Dodge 
figures are, if not complete, at least proportionately representative 
for all States reported, i.e., that the per cent of under-reporting, 
if such existed, was the same for all States under consideration. 
The States for which the F. W. Dodge reports are admittedly in- 
complete have been eliminated, so that approximations may be 
built up for them on the same basis as for States outside of the 
Dodge Corporation territory. 

To facilitate discussion, we shall designate the two groups of 
data A and B, as follows: 


A. Estimates based chiefly on building permits. 
B. Figures reported by the F. W. Dodge Corporation. 


The volume of construction in the States falling in group A has 
been estimated for 1920 according to the empirical formula given 
below, in which 

V is the volume of construction in the State (comparable with 

the Dodge figures). 

P is the amount of permits in specified cities. 

C is the 1920 population in these cities. 

S is the adjusted population for the State. 

q is the correction added for industrial buildings, etc., for which 

permits are ordinarily not required. 


P 
Geta. 


It has been assumed that per capita building is considerably 
lower in rural than in urban communities, and in computing “S” 


Formula: V = 


1 Since this index refers to the proportion of the total construction of the country 
credited to each State each year, it may be taken to represent either volume or value 
of construction, i.e., in this case, the two are practically identical. We are here dealing 
with each year separately, and we are consequently not concerned about changes in 
the cost of construction from year to year, which generally differentiate indices of physical 
volume from those of value, 
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in the foregoing formula, rural population is given a weight of 1, 
as compared with 4 for urban population. In order to allow for 
such construction as is not included in building permits, the cor- 
recting factor ‘‘q’’ has been introduced, ‘‘q’”’ being an estimate of 
the value of industrial building based on the amount of such build- 
ing taking place in the territory covered by the F. W. Dodge Cor- 
poration, and apportioned to each State in accordance with the 
capital invested in manufacturing, as reported by the 1914 Census. 

The estimates for the States in the South and West (group A), 
have been combined with the figures for the twenty-seven States 
covered by the Dodge Corporation (group B). The combined 
total then served as a basis for calculating percentage indices of 
the volume of construction in each State. 

As can be seen, the estimates of the relative volumes of con- 
struction thus computed, are, at best, only rough approximations, 
and, in the aggregate, may carry a considerable error. However, for 
the purpose at hand we are not interested in aggregates. What we 
want is the fraction or percentage of the total volume of construc- 
tion which may be ascribed to each State, and it is believed that 
the values calculated for States in group A are fairly representative 
of the relative volumes of construction in these States, and are suffi- 
ciently comparable with figures recorded by the F. W. Dodge Cor- 
poration to warrant the use of the two sets of data in the compu- 
tation of a percentage index of construction by States. 

A rough check as to the accuracy of the estimated indices of the 
volume of construction by States is presented in the last three 
columns of Table VI. It is obvious that all communities with a 
stationary population require comparatively little new construc- 
tion, their needs being confined chiefly to replacements of existing 
buildings. Hence, one would expect the volume of construction 
to be affected principally by the rate of increase in population. 
In this connection, it should also be observed that, in most of the 
States of the Union, the growth in rural population in recent years 
has been negligible, and, consequently, urban population would be 
virtually the determining factor in the volume of construction 
required in each State. In Column D of the table, we have aver- 
ages of the 1919, 1920, and 1921 percentages of the total estimated 
volume of construction in each State. Column E gives the per- 


TABLE VI. — PER CENT IN EACH STATE OF THE TOTAL VOLUME OF 
CONSTRUCTION, THE TOTAL URBAN POPULATION, AND THE 
GROWTH IN URBAN POPULATION 































A B Cc D | E F 
Per Cent or Tota 
STaTE a GEOGRAPHIC : : 
IVISION Volume of Construction 
Urban Reap be 
Agee Population Population 
1919 1920 1921 for 3 yrs. 192 1910-1920 

Continental United States...... 100.000 100.000 100.000 100.000 100.000 100.000 
New England: 22-7... cts sie 7.032 8.638 6.380 7.350 10.800 7.137 
Weta. 20 oe Bc lertevcenpare 336 447 .283 355 502 313 
New Hampshire.........- 215 All .221 282 515 .206 
Wermont.24cc60 se onecates .188 .214 174 .192 -203 .090 
Massachusetts. ........--- 3.646 4.498 3.666 3.937 6.721 4.322 
Rthode wslandes see st cyecteete .556 .532 .513 534 1.085 .527 
Gonriethicits.'..5(-6 omens 2.091 2.536 1.523 2.050 1.724 1.679 
Middle Atlantic...........-. 25.367 24.717 28.049 26.045 30.702 24.333 
INGWiSOPK: « tacrsae anise oe 12.807 13.752 16.311 14.290 15.818 11.557 
New Jersey... 4.202 4.247 4.633 4.361 4.558 4.733 
Pennsylvania.........---- 8.358 6.718 7.105 7.394 10.326 8.043 
East North Central.......... 28.936 24.709 22.856 25.500 24.030 28.284 
ORIGa ee hres cere nee 9.266 7.954 7.674 8.298 6.772 8.331 
Indiana... 2.619 2.997 2.624 2.747 2.730 2.790 
Illinois... . 8.764 6.257 6.181 7.067 8.108 7.647 
Michigan 5.831 4.886 4.316 5.011 4.128 7.532 
WIBGOLBEN Hah os a acne hk ians 2.456 2.615 2.061 2.307 2.292 1.984 
West North Central......... 8.865 9.057 8.146 8.689 8.705 7.022 
Minnesota......... Bone 1.920 2.122 2.220 2.087 1.937 1.663 
OWA Oe. 2.200 2.108 1.489 1.932 1.612 1.605 
Missouri....... 2.501 2.238 1.751 2.163 2.922 1.547 
North Dakota. . 121 .208 .034 Ai PA .162 -206 
South Dakota 177 .273 .280 .244 -188 .206 
INGDraASKA so ois, ctaisre cyclo eke 927 1.224 1.057 1.069 : -746 174 
GANGS eo ecrte et otek econo 1.019 884 1.315 1.073 1.138 1.021 
Ont Atlantic:2 7.02: wyscle 10.130 10.124 9.860 10.038 7.990 10.265 
CLR WREG 2 AP cogs eo sineeisae -286 .163 .280 .243 .222 -L97 
WMarvidnil scar ace o cere 1.317 1.697 1.396 1.470 1.601 1.737 
District of Columbia...... 1.190 .763 1.163 1.039 .806 881 
WAT Atle Wns aa nsiene aeons 2111 1.025 1.402 1.513 1.241 1.622 
West Vibwiniie:. cs cic tres ere aor 1.054 .999 1.079 1.044 .680 1.160 
North Carolina..........; 1.045 1.393 1.083 1.174 903 1.416 
South Carolina........... -680 1. 188 833 -900 541 -568 
GEOTgIAts,...scnee Dacie bese 1.708 2.032 1.620 1.786 1.341 1.556 
MONA. atk a ieeniatene .739 .864 1.004 .869 .655 1.128 
East South Central.......... 3.258 3.555 4.166 3.660 3.672 3.466 
WSOntiChky oats csiea sare male .622 .839 .805 .755 1.166 -650 
TENNESSEE: 2 '3)s stocot eos ns 1.355 1.334 1,583 1.424 1.126 1.400 
Alaa. sees OL eos .807 .870 1.172 .950 .938 1.144 
MARSIABID DI Ato ieis yn ate A474 .512 -606 531 442 .272 
West South Central......... 8.194 8.128 8.261 8.194 5.471 8.331 
IAPEANGEGS is tvs ceeiaivcle te nts 842 1.114 1.216 1.057 535 .716 
RAOUMISIANIG 15 ay 950 ag oa fee iat -760 1.337 852 .983 1.157 1.079 
CORTHHOMH U5 ete -cile cieteaniae 1.808 1.542 1.567 1.639 993 1.803 
DV OXHM 2D dipscicts siaghise vitor 4.784 4.135 4.626 4.515 2.786 4.733 
RAVERTIRMOTY 852555 vo 1p diets tan hata corees 2.533 2.924 2.279 2.579 2.237 2.198 
OTAUATI o ci wai’ S cla'e Geld ease 639 436 .224 433 317 321 
NARHOS ileteis |) s:oms.destt anes 439 338 323 367 .219 403 
WY OMUINY.iebicle so 568 oslo .109 .250 -140 166 .105 115 
Colorado...... Pew oo eae .542 963 .696 734 .835 395 
IWeW DMGEICON 0155 6 cic 0 oe 121 177 .258 185 .120 .148 
AVINOTIA she os ote > eis cle, 0 ole .292 484 326 367 .216 445 
I GHR a ae ek Werle « tale ae 356 .236 .274 289 3897 354 
PNGVIGIR oie nisois oo's-3,c usc oe .035 .040 .038 038 .028 .017 
MORNE os see bitrate iota leva 'e'y sa 5.685 8.148 10.003 7.945 6.393 8.964 
Washington ss); ¢.iiinco ss a 1.232 1.095 1.066 1.131 1.379 1.177 
Leith to veatek aes oye 636 .735 1.052 .808 -720 691 
CAINOMIA eich ais mie tans 3.817 6.318 7.885 6.006 4.294 7.096 
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centages of the total urban population in each State as recorded 
in the Census of 1920. Column F shows the percentage of the 
total increase in urban population in each State during the decade 
1910 to 1920. Evidently, the requirements for building construc- 
tion should lie somewhere between the figures recorded in Column 
E and Column F. 

Considering the fact that the population figures in our table 
represent a period of ten years and that construction figures cover 
a period of only three years, the correlation between the columns 
showing volume of construction and the columns representing 
urban population and growth in urban population should be con- 
sidered as very good. Taking the figures by geographic division, 
we find that during the three-year period, 1919 to 1921, the New 
England States had 7.3 per cent of the total volume of construction 
of the country. The growth in urban population in these States 
during the decade 1910 to 1920 was 7.1 per cent of the national 
total. In the Middle Atlantic States we have a percentage of total 
construction of 26, as compared with a percentage of total growth in 
urban population of over 24. In the East North Central States, 
the total construction and the total urban population seem to be 
closer together than the total construction and the growth in 
urban population. However, an average of the percentages rep- 
resenting urban population and the growth of urban population 
gives a little over 26, comparing favorably with the percentage of 
total construction, which is 25.5. In other sections of the country 
the percentages of the total construction seem to run close to 
those representing respectively the total urban population in 1920 
and the total growth in population during the decade. 

The first three columns of Table VI, giving the percentages of 
the total volume of construction by States in each of the three 
years, also contain features that may prove of interest. It will 
be seen from these figures that, as previously observed, construc- 
tion activities do not fluctuate uniformly throughout the country. 
Depressions and revivals do not seem to visit all sections of the 
country at the same time — so that while one State may be at the 
bottom of the “building cycle,” another may have already reached 
the crest of the wave. In 1919 the Middle Atlantic States ac- 
counted for about 2514 per cent of the total volume of building in 
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the country. In 1921 this section had to its credit 28 per cent of the 
total volume. In the same years, the East North Central States 
dropped from nearly 29 per cent of the total to less than 23 per 
cent. In these two groups, the greatest rise took place in New 
York — from 12.8 per cent to 16.3 per cent — and the greatest drop 
in Illinois and Ohio. Considering the country as a whole, Cali- 
fornia shows the greatest change in its share of the total volume 
of construction between 1919 and 1921. In 1919 California’s share 
was only 3.8 per cent, while in 1921 it rose to 7.9 per cent. 

The changes in the volume of construction from year to year 
are, of course, not entirely due to actual gains or losses in any 
given States. The changes are more or less relative, depending 
in a large measure upon the changes in the volume of construc- 
tion in the entire country. Thus, the increase in California 
from 3.8 per cent to 7.9 per cent was due in part to the actual 
increase in volume, and in part to the fact that in 1921 the total 
amount of construction in the entire country was lower than 
in 1919. 


Index for the Apportionment of Wages and Salaries by States in 
the Construction Industry. 

If it were true that labor receives relatively the same portion 
of the total value of construction in each section of the country, 
the index of the volume of construction would in itself serve as an 
index of the amount of wages and salaries paid out in the building 
industry in each State. However, this can hardly be the case. 
It is only reasonable to believe that the differences in the level of 
wages would influence the proportion of the total value of construc- 
tion being disbursed in the form of wages and salaries. It is, there- 
fore, necessary to give some weight in our index to differences in 
the wage level in the various States. To accomplish this, hypo- 
thetical totals of wages and salaries in the construction industry 
in each State have been computed on the basis of union scales of 
wages in the building trades and the estimated total number of 
workers attached to the industry in each State. Percentages of 
the total wages and salaries for each State estimated in this manner 
were then combined with the percentages of the total volume of 
construction (Table VI) in the ratio of 1 to 4, and the results were 
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used as the corrected percentage indices by States of wages and 
salaries in construction. (See Table VII.) 

The union scales of wages used in computing the hypothetical 
amounts of wages in building trades are based on figures furnished 
by the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. These wage 
indicators were computed from the union scales of the following 
thirteen building trades: Bricklayers, Carpenters, Steam Fitters, 
Hod-carriers, Inside Wiremen, Painters, Plasterers, Plumbers and 
Gas Fitters, Sheet Metal Workers, Cement Finishers, Stone Masons, 
Structural Iron Workers, and Tile Layers. No attempt has been 
made to weight these wage scales, the indicators for each State 
being the sums of the weekly rates of pay of the thirteen trades. 
Though these indicators cannot be recommended as being exact, 
they would seem to be accurate enough for our purposes. The 
validity of these indicators is somewhat substantiated by the com- 
parison of these rates of pay with annual earnings of male wage 
earners in manufacturing in 1919, which is discussed in Chapter IV, 
page 78. The Union Scales of Wages in the thirteen building 
trades listed above are given on an annual basis in Table VIII 
(Column F), pages 100, 102. 


Estimated Income from Wages and Salaries in the Construction 
Industry. 

Table VII summarizes for the three years the estimated income 
from wages and salaries in construction received by employees in 
each State. It will be seen that, on the whole, the construction 
industry followed the general business and industrial conditions 
of the country, showing the results of a distinct depression in 1921. 
In this year, the wage bill for the entire country dropped more than 
20 per cent below the 1919 or 1920 totals. However, not all sec- 
tions of the country seem to have been affected to the same extent. 
Some show distinct improvements in 1921 over either 1919 or 1920, 
and it would seem that in some States 1921 was actually the highest 
of the three years, particularly if we take into consideration the 
fact that the cost of living in 1921 was considerably lower than in 
either of the two other years. The geographic redistribution of the 
national total in the three years, as indicated by the last three 
columns of Table VII, is also worthy of note. Some sections of the 


TABLE VII. — TOTAL WAGES AND SALARIES PAID OUT IN THE CON- 
STRUCTION INDUSTRY IN EACH STATE 








1919—1920—1921 
Do.xars (000’s Omitted) Per Cent or Tora 
STATE AND GEOGRAPHIC 
Division 
1919 1920 1921 1919 1920 1921 


Continental United States...| 1,349,580 1,326,102 1,054,848 100.000 100.000 100.000 














New England............ 96,522 111,684 69,820 7.152 8.422 6.619 
Maing. oo \..aaac0- cba 6,046 6,790 4,188 448 512 .397 
New Hampshire....... 3,549 5,583 2,785 -263 421 -264 
Vermont) 045 ies <5 oo 2,767 2,997 2,046 -205 .226 .194 
Massachusetts......... 49,988 58,269 39,293 3.704 4.394 3.725 
Rhode Island.......... 7,626 7,267 5,622 565 .548 533 
Connecticut..........- 26,546 30,778 15,886 1.967 2.321 1.506 

Middle Atlantic..........} 339,379 329,404 290,231 25.147 24.840 27.514 
New York: ........<-.2| 169,022 178,427 162,921 12.524 13.455 15.445 
New Jersey...........- 56,817 57,102 48,734 4.210 4.306 4.620 
Pennsylvania. ......... 113,540 93,875 78,576 8.413 7.079 7.449 

East North Central...... 372,875 324,789 241,306 27.629 24.492 22.876 
hig. essen eee ee 117,521 102,189 78,755 8.708 7.706 7.466 
NN CIATIA ie ta nena oieio te asta 35,521 39,584 28,164 2.632 2.985 2.670 
WMI) 2c c eae te eae 113,108 86,423 67,668 8.381 6.517 6.415 
Michiwans S5i,5t202 os: 74,267 63,109 41,683 5.503 4.759 4.236 
WWASCONIIN S34 rare wicks telat. 32,458 33,484 22,036 2.405 2.525 2.089 

West North Central... ... 126,753 126,457 92,964 9.392 9.536 8.813 
Minnesotal 7.542.523 27,005 28,869 23,734 2.001 2.177 2.250 
OWS 2 one Sai e ee see 29,988 28,445 17,447 2.222 2.145 1.654 
MIGSOUTE |. io'2c dbs Glee « 35,548 31,853 21,318 2.634 2.402 2.021 
North Dakota......... 2,254 3,024 1,044 167 .228 .099 
South Dakota......... 3,199 3,991 3,376 .237 301 .320 
INGDPEBICE oo)2 hac cee aes 13,266 16,430 1l, "551 .983 1.239 1.095 
ACANSHS 8 35,2 sia cisco oe 15,493 13,845 14, "494 1.148 |- 1.044 1.374 

South Atlantic........... 135,889 131,960 102,584 10.069 9.951 9.725 
DHAWAFG, coc aor oe sor 3,873 2,520 2,996 -287 .190 .284 
Maryland 645.4. 5625 19,110 22,703 15,601 1.416 1.712 1.479 
District of Columbia. . . 14,212 9,269 10,844 1.053 .699 1.028 
Witenes. ce coe 27,828 15,621 15,327 2.062 1.178 1.453 
West Virginia......... 14,360 13,420 11,224 1.064 1.012 1.064 
North Carolina........ 14,494 17,597 11,392 1.074 1.327 1.080 
South Carolina........ 9,393 14,415 8,470 -696 1.087 803 
Geormias 5.620 36326 x65 21,809 24,745 16,234 1.616 1.866 1.539 

UIA. sates ce este 10,810 11,670 10,496 801 880 995 

East South Central...... 46,102 48,045 43,597 3.416 3.623 4.133 
Kentucky te 9,852 11,842 9,399 -730 .893 891 
Tennessee. . of 17,976 17,425 15,865 1.332 1.314 1.504 
Alsat. ot Lee 11,512 11,869 12,036 .853 .895 1.141 
WSAINAIDD 4 rete) oso, 2 ite 6,762 6,909 6,297 -501 -521 -597 

West South Central... ... 108,911 105,001 85,856 8.070 7.918 8.139 
FAT RANISGS sso d.c ss dic bots 11,282 13,831 11,825 836 1.043 1.121 
Louisiana a 11,498 17,333 9/821 .852 1.307 931 
Oklahoma 24,131 20,448 16,783 1.788 1.542 1.591 
LORRI Sak ase/terdivis’ otActert 62,000 53,389 47,427 4.594 4.026 4.496 

PANIES Ss cor aro 2 37,046 39,690 25,991 2.745 2.993 2.464 
Moriguae.) ok. oben bee 8,637 6,180 3 1070 .640 466 .291 
WEN aii Nas saws sae ee 5,938 4,641 3,555 440 .350 .337 
WOMmnUG. wie osvch veo 1,930 3,302 1,698 .143 -249 -161 
OIGTAUOS SLs ah oe ut aap 8,368 12,585 7. 753 -620 949 -735 
New Mexico........... 2,024 2,492 2'679 .150 188 .254 
ASIROMID iat oerce es sO 4,251 6,087 3,523 315 459 .334 
Bites, 3p oc eos tvle’ dacs’ 5,210 3,713 3,186 386 .280 .302 
INGUAOES. Cui d saeco ss 688 690 527 051 .052 .050 

ig te ny ee A ae ee 86,103 109,072 102,499 6.380 8.225 9.717 
Washington........... 19,272 17,014 13,122 1.428 1.283 1.244 
COPECO is.5 . caes de es 10,041 10,635 11,023 .744 .802 1.045 
CONTE, «sok ace sie she 56,790 81,423 78,354 4.208 6.140 7.428 
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country, including the New England States, have undoubtedly 
“Jost out” in 1921, both in actual amounts, and in the relative 
share of the total to which they would seem to be entitled under 
more favorable conditions. The Middle Atlantic States, on the 
other hand, especially New York and New Jersey, show a decided 
gain in 1921 in the relative share their employees received of the 
total wage bill from construction. However, the greatest relative 
gain in construction payrolls appears to have taken place in the 
Pacific States, where California alone jumped from 4.2 per cent of 
the total in 1919 to 7.4 per cent of the total in 1921. In absolute 
figures, the payrolls in the construction industry in California 
increased from about 57 millions in 1919 to about 78 millions in 1921, 
a rise of about 38 per cent. Oregon also shows a slight increase 
in 1921 over the 1919 payrolls. 


CHAPTER IV 
INTERRELATIONSHIP OF EARNINGS OF EMPLOYEES 


The problems encountered in the apportionment by States of 
the total wages and salaries paid out in manufactures, mining, and 
agriculture were comparatively simple. The presence of reliable 
Census data in 1919 offered firm ground from which to extend 
our estimates into the years for which Census data were not avail- 
able. The task was merely one of accounting for changes and 
departures from the base year. Construction offered a somewhat 
more difficult problem, but there again we had certain basic facts 
regarding the value of construction in each State for each year 
which, together with the estimated number of workers in the 
building trades, as recorded in the Occupation Statistics of the 
Census, and the union scales of wages compiled by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, greatly facilitated the apportionment by States. 
However, in disposing of the matter involving the distribution by 
States of wages and salaries in manufactures, mining, agriculture, 
and construction, we have solved only half the problem of appor- 
tioning the income of employees by States. The four industries . 
covered in the preceding chapters, important as they are both from 
the standpoint of the value of the product and the number of indi- 
viduals dependent upon them for a living, contribute only about 
50 per cent of the total income from wages and salaries. Even in 
1920, when the manufacturing and mining industries were at the 
height of their activity, only $22,217,000,000, out of a total of 
$41,560,000,000 was disbursed in wages and salaries in these four 
principal industries.!. The other $19,343,000,000 constituted the 
share of employees in trade, transportation, public, professional, 
and domestic services, and miscellaneous trades and industries. 
In 1921 the relative position of the two groups of industries with 
regard to the total payrolls was changed completely. In this year 


1(1) Manufactures; (2) Mines, Quarries, and Oil Wells; (3) Agriculture; and (4) 
Construction. 
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the total payrolls in agriculture, mining, manufactures, and con- 
struction, combined, dropped to $14,803,000,000, while the pay- 
rolls in trade, transportation, and miscellaneous industries increased 
to $19,898,000,000. 

Although it would be highly desirable to segregate the individual 
industries included under the main heading of Trade, Transporta- 
tion, and Miscellaneous Industries, so that each might be studied 
separately, the absence of a sufficient amount of reliable data by 
States for any of these industries makes it necessary to devise a 
method of handling the entire group as a unit. The problem, 
then, is to construct an index showing the proportional share of the 
total payrolls from all the industries included in the group going to 
the employees in each State. It is obvious that, before construct- 
ing an index which is designed to cover such a great number of 
dissimilar industries and services, the question of the interde- 
pendence and interrelation of earnings of employees engaged in 
different types of work must be given careful consideration. The 
necessity of a thorough investigation and analysis of the factors 
controlling relative earnings in different industries is emphasized 
by the fact that practically all the published data relative to the 
distribution of total wages and salaries by States pertain to the 
four industries already covered — namely, manufacturing, mining, 
agriculture, and construction — very little data being available for 
the greater portion of all the other industries. Can we with safety 
utilize the available wage data for one industry to determine con- 
ditions in another industry? In the pages that follow an attempt 
will be made to arrive at an answer to this question. 


Males and Females in Industry. 

To measure the relative wage level in each State, it is essential 
that the sample data be similar in nature, and that they represent 
the same thing in each case. Thus, the average salaries in any 
occupational group should, as nearly as possible, represent the same 
composition of personnel in all States. To be more specific, we 
should not, for example, compare hod-carriers in one State with 
bricklayers in another, or men’s wages in the East with women’s 
wages in the West. While it is impossible to find sufficient data 
that are exactly comparable, it is possible in a great number of 
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cases to adjust the available figures so as, at least, to approach 
uniform samples. 

One of the chief factors interfering with the comparability of 
average earnings in different States is the difference in the pro- 
portion of women gainfully employed in the various States. Women, 
as a rule, do not earn as much as men. A relatively large number 
of women in industry in a State would naturally lower the average 
earnings of all employees in that State. Two States with entirely 
different wage levels may show average earnings almost identically 
the same, if the State with the higher wage level has a compara- 
tively larger number of females gainfully employed. A concrete 
example will serve to emphasize the importance of this considera- 
tion in the measurement of the level of wages in different States. 
Using the data recorded in the Census of Manufactures, 1919, we 
find that the average earnings of wage earners in manufacturing 
industries in Massachusetts were $1,073; in Connecticut they were 
$1,170. Shall we infer from these figures that, in general, wages 
were about 9 per cent higher in Connecticut than in Massachusetts? 
Even off-hand, we would be inclined to question such a conclusion. 
A further study of the data presented in the Census reveals the fact 
that the average number of wage earners in the two States was as 
follows: 


Massachusetts 


Mules’ 20. ian te eacen eee 
Females’? = 2.458 .)s55002 ks). SoBe 
Connecticut 
Males .. 5:3). jcik Uensiaek o4e4 eee 
Beminles sic ck 5.508 le voc tet doa 68,330 


In other words, for every hundred males employed in manu- 
facturing industries in Massachusetts, there were 44.3 females. 
In Connecticut, however, there were only 31.4 females to every 
hundred males. The greater number of females among Massa- 
chusetts factory workers consequently pulls the average wage 
down, giving us an erroneous impression of the rates of pay preva- 
lent in that State as compared with other States. As a matter of 
fact, taking male factory workers alone, the average earnings in 
Massachusetts were slightly higher than in Connecticut.! 


1See Table VIII. 
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The variation in the number of males and females gainfully 
employed in different States is brought out clearly in the Occupa- 
tion Statistics of the 1920 Census of Population. The first eight 
States listed in the report show the following ratios of men to 


women in all occupations: 


Ale brelariee eS ee ye e as o 3.0 
AE TACEE SET Sate seers race 6.1 
Arkansas 4.5 
@ahilonntistccy)! ak eae Mee ee 4.3 
GOlOKAd Ost oo sat ce oes HAS 
CONHECHCHD Oo score oe needs To 
Delaware: 34.2.8 ¢.2. eee ie. 4.0 
District of Columbia.......... 1.5 


Taking the two extremes in the above example, we find a varia- 
tion of 400 per cent, the proportionate number of women gainfully 
employed in the District of Columbia being four times as great as 


in Arizona. 


Ratio of Average Earnings of Males to Average Earnings of 


Females. 


How do earnings of females compare with those of males? In 
connection with the 1905 Census of Manufactures, the Bureau of 
the Census made a special study of weekly earnings covering a 
total of over 3,000,000 wage earners in manufacturing industries. 
The results, in so far as the earnings of males and females are 
concerned, may be summed up as follows:! 


Weekly earnings of males 16 years of age and over...............eeeeeeeees $11.16 
Weekly earnings of females 16 years of age and over................00eeee- $6.17 


The ratio of earnings of males to those of females 


A survey of a number of industries for which data are available 
for more recent years indicates that the ratio of the earnings of 
males to those of females, in the case of wage earners at least, has 


not changed materially since 1905. 


It is, however, found that 


for salaried employees the ratio between earnings of males and 
females tends to run higher than in the case of wage earners. This 
may, of course, be explained by the fact that salaries offer room 
for greater variation, and that the number of women in technical 
and executive positions is comparatively small, women still occupy- 
ing chiefly the less remunerative salaried positions. 


1 Special report of the U. S. Census Office, Manufactures, 1905, Part IV, p. 65. 
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The following are a few examples of the way in which the earn- 
ings of males compare with the earnings of females: 


Description of Data Ratio of Earnings of 
an ; Males to those of Females 
Michigan Figures for 1919! 


Factories (covering 566,000 males and 96,000 females)............ 1.95 
Hotels: 2 2.2 Sat ee oe a a a a ee ee 1.75 
Restaurants... 2 be eek oe. Goicse es ste. cinrdic b he eee Oe eee 2.03 
SHOTS . <<. coig dieiwe cVeledind Sea oulletre ek @ ae Ge ee eee 1.80 


Pennsylvania Figures for 1920 ? 
All Industries 


Wapes. i065. 6 ee een eek Jo 55 cae ene tee eee 2.30 

Salaries. bs sco be) cle sc case vele o ween siete eee a eee 2.67 
Laundries, etc. 

Wages. 09 05 ie had Se Ciao toe en ee ee 2.16 

Gallariess.)2<.ss bis avs oleig fk cisob ce clicce an obese eee ote eae 2.93 
Public Service 

Wapess oi oe cee ss ages Ch. BY Soe see's Wena eee 1.60 

Salaries.’ fcc fc kiss wclsiene ¢ So eres ae bow ee eho ee tere ye eee 1.95 


Miscellaneous Data 
Farm Labor U. S., 1920 to 1922 


By the Month. 2... 2.0 sis S20 So's nis die ois vielnls oe 1.32 
By, the DY... < ~ 3<.2- 22. a. sinisys apa 8 eles gpk ee bes Se 1.91 
Boots and Shoes Factories in 19144... 2... ..5..0. 000 ccccws sd meme 


On the basis of the above and other similar data, it is estimated 
that, on the average, men earn about 1.9 as much as women when 
working for wages or salaries. Hence, in studying the relationship 
between wages in different industries and the relative level of wages 
in different States, the ratio of 1.9 has been used as an adjusting 
factor for the differences in the proportion of males to females. 


Wages in Manufacturing and Agriculture. 

Is there any connection between the earnings of employees in 
the different occupations? Do high wages in one occupational 
group indicate high wages in others? To be more concrete, if, on 
the average, the tailors in New York earn higher wages than the 
tailors in Chicago, does it follow that the earnings of carpenters in 
New York are also higher than those of carpenters in Chicago? To 

1 Thirty-seventh Annual Report, Dept. of Labor, 1920. 

2 Dept. of Internal Affairs, 1920. 

3W. I. King, Employment, Hours, and Earnings in Prosperity and Depression, 


National Bureau of Economic Research, Tables LXII and LXVII. 
4 Bulletin 178, U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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answer these questions, and to throw light in general upon the 
interrelationship between earnings in different occupations, a series 
of scatter diagrams, a few of which are shown here, have been 
constructed, each graph representing a study of earnings of the 
employees in two specified industrial or occupational groups in the 
several States. In order to be able to identify the data by prin- 
cipal geographic divisions, a code of symbols has been devised for 
the plotting of points on the graphs. These symbols are shown 
in the legend of each of the charts presented, and represent the 
divisions used by the Census as follows: New England, Middle 
Atlantic, East North Central, West North Central, South Atlantic, 
East South Central, West South Central, Mountain, and Pacific. 

Chart 1 represents for each State the average unadjusted annual 
earnings of wage earners in manufacturing industries as compared 
with estimated annual earnings of farm laborers. From this 
graph, it would appear that the country divides itself roughly into 
four areas: first, the West; second, New England; third, Middle 
Atlantic and East North Central; fourth, the South. Within each 
of the four sections there seems to be little or no correlation between 
manufacturing and farm wages. The only sign of correlation 
within any group appears in the case of the six agricultural States 
making up the West North Central division. However, this ap- 
parent correlation may be only a play of chance, and it would 
probably be safest not to accept the evidence contained in this chart 
as indicating any relationship between farm and manufacturing 
wages within groups. 

The points on Chart 1 lend themselves to another possible group- 
ing of States: first, the Western States and New England; second, 
the Middle Atlantic and East North Central States and the South. 
It would appear that the States align themselves along two axes 
drawn at two different levels with respect to farm wages and almost 
parallel to each other. Still another grouping of the points on 
Chart 1 is that for the United States as a whole. From this stand- 
_ point one would be led to conclude that, in general, taking all the 
States into consideration without reference to geographic location, 
there is a marked tendency for farm wages and manufacturing 
wages to be interdependent. 

Before going further into the discussion, and drawing con- 
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clusions as to the manner in which farm wages and manufacturing 
wages react upon each other, it should be noted that there is a 


CHART 1! 


RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN FARM WAGES AND WAGES 
IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
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deficiency in the figures used in Chart 1. The earnings in manu- 
facturing industries plotted in this chart were obtained by dividing 
the total amount paid out in wages by the total number of wage 
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earners as reported by the Census of Manufactures. If the workers 
in manufacturing industries were homogeneous throughout the 
United States, the averages thus obtained would be representative 
and could be considered fit for comparison with earnings in other 
industries. This, however, is not the case. As pointed out in a 
previous section of this chapter, the number of males and females 
in this industry are not proportionately the same in all States, 
which fact has a tendency to distort to a considerable extent the 
comparative wage level obtained in each State. 

This discrepancy has been adjusted in Chart 2 which presents 
the same study as Chart 1 with manufacturing wages adjusted for 
sex. It will be noticed that the points in this chart are drawn 
more closely together laterally and, on the whole, cover a smaller 
area than in Chart 1. It will also be observed that we now have 
more decided groupings, and while in the first graph the points 
representing the New England States are scattered haphazardly, 
they are now arranged more in line with, and closer to, the axis 
of the main grouping into which they fall. The same is true of 
points representing States in other geographic divisions. The 
tendency of double grouping along two almost parallel axes drawn 
one above the other, indicated in Chart 1, is confirmed in Chart 2. 

It is rather curious to note that New England falls in the same 
group as the Western States, while New York, New Jersey, and 
Pennsylvania line themselves up with the South and the East North 
Central States. 

Let us now note the position of individual States, which, for 
one reason or another, are not true to their usual more or less 
artificial geographic grouping. Wisconsin, ordinarily classed with 
the East North Central States, seems to resemble more the States 
further west and, at least in the case of agricultural wages, 
joins with Minnesota and Iowa rather than with Illinois and 
Indiana. Missouri abandons the other States in the West North 
Central division and falls in line with the South. New Mexico 
also joins the South, and shows a decided difference from the 
other States in the Mountain division with which it is ordinarily 
grouped. 

With the possible exception of the Mountain and Pacific States, 
Chart 2 shows a marked degree of correlation between wages in 
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manufacturing and wages in agriculture. The South Atlantic, 
East South Central, and the West South Central States, together 


CHART 2 


RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN FARM WAGES AND WAGES OF 
MALES IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
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with the Middle Atlantic and the East North Central States, 
arrange themselves along an axis making an angle of about 30 
degrees with the base line. The New England States arrange 
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themselves roughly along the same axis with the West North 
Central division. 

As observed above, while there is correlation between manu- 
facturing and farm wages in practically all other geographic divi- 
sions, the Mountain and Pacific divisions fail to conform to this 
rule. The reason for this is not difficult to trace. Assuming a 
free flow of labor from one group of industries to the other, it 
might be supposed that the price of labor would be the same in 
both. This price would naturally be determined by the combined 
demand for labor of the two groups of industries and the general 
supply of labor within the given place. Should one of the two 
groups of industries be more important, i.e., should its demand for 
labor be greater than that of the other, the rates would probably 
be set by the larger. The farm has its attractions, and it might 
be said that, at any given time, there are a number of people who 
from preference would be willing to work on the farm for a smaller 
wage than anywhere else. It is also reasonable to believe that, 
at any given time, there are some people who by training, or rather 
lack of other training, and because of certain natural limitations, 
are compelled to seek employment on the farm rather than any- 
where else, and naturally would consent to work at a comparatively 
low wage. However, when the demand for farm labor is greater 
than this natural supply, agriculture enters into competition with 
other industries in its demand for labor. In that case, the wages 
paid in industries employing labor of a somewhat similar type as in 
agriculture would, to a great extent, determine the price of agri- 
cultural labor. In the Eastern States, where manufacturing is the 
most important employer of labor, farm wages are apparently influ- 
enced by manufacturing wages. In the West, however, manu- 
facturing plays a secondary rdle in so far as the employment of 
labor is concerned, and its influence is apparently not sufficiently 
great to affect the labor market. Farm wages would consequently 
vary, to a certain degree, with some other factor. 

At least in some of the Western States, mining is very important, 
and is possibly more to the taste of the type of men from which 
the western farm hands are recruited than manufacturing or any 
other inside work. Mining, therefore, it would appear, has a share 
in influencing farm wages in the West. There are undoubtedly 
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several factors besides mining and manufacturing which have their 
bearing upon agricultural wages, but these two are probably the 
most important. Of course, mining also exercises an influence 
upon the wage level in some of the States east of the Mississippi, 
but, on account of the predominant strength of manufacturing 
industries, the effect of mining is more or less obscured. It follows 
that better results might be obtained by comparing farm wages 
with wages in manufacturing and mining combined rather than with 
wages in either of the two industries separately. 

Chart 3 shows such a comparison. The result of combining 
mining and manufacturing wages is apparent at a glance. The two 
distinct wage levels in agriculture indicated in Charts 1 and 2 are 
more clearly defined in the new graph. In addition to the general 
improvement in the alignment of States within groups where cor- 
relation has already been indicated, in Chart 3 we find that even 
the Mountain and Pacific States follow the general principles which 
seem to fix the wage levels in separate industries. 

There are several questions that will probably come to the mind 
of the reader at this juncture. One of them is: What is the reason 
for the two almost parallel wage levels, which, though following 
the same tendency in correlation between farm wages and manu- 
facturing and mining wages, show that in some sections of the 
country farm labor is at a higher level than in other localities? 
The interaction of supply and demand is, of course, the underlying 
cause, though the way in which supply and demand produce this 
phenomenon is open to speculation. The conditions balancing the 
supply and demand in the case of farm labor are undoubtedly dif- 
ferent in the several sections of the country. Why are farm wages 
found to be on a higher level in New England than in the other 
States along the Atlantic seaboard? In New England agriculture 
is not a very important industry, and its demand for labor cannot 
be sufficiently great to cause higher wages than in the States further 
south. The cause for a comparatively higher wage level for farm- 
ing in these States must, therefore, be ascribed to a deficient supply 
rather than a high demand for labor. What is the supply of labor 
in New England? The educational facilities and the opportunities 
in the cities in that section of the country have undoubtedly depleted 
the supply of native whites who are willing to remain on the farm 
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and particularly those content to hire out as farm laborers. Immi- 
gration apparently did not help this matter. The tide of recent 


CHART 3 
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immigration has been to the cities rather than to the country, and 
immigrants who are inclined towards farming activities do not 
ordinarily stop east, but look for opportunities further west. It is, 
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therefore, not surprising that farm labor in New England should 
be more or less at a premium. 

The comparatively high level in farm wages in the West North 
Central States is probably due to the fact that agriculture is the 
principal industry, and the demand for labor in agriculture is quite 
important. This section has to compete for labor with manu- 
facturing industries in other sections of the country, and there 
naturally must be a premium on its labor supply. The Mountain 
and Pacific States have a great deal of specialized agriculture such 
as stock raising and fruit growing. This, together with the fact 
that opportunities in mining in these States are considerable, 
probably accounts for the fact that farm wages are on a higher 
level in this part of the country than anywhere else. It will be 
noticed that New Mexico with a great supply of cheap Mexican 
labor falls within the other grouping of States, where the ratio of 
farm wages to wages in manufacturing and mining is smaller than 
in the Mountain States. Missouri, with a large negro population, 
also has an abundant supply of cheap labor. This is chiefly respon- 
sible for the fact that Missouri does not conform to the other 
States in the West North Central division, with which it is ordi- 
narily classed. 


Wages in Mining and Agriculture. 

Mining is geographically more concentrated than manufacturing 
and, except in a very few States, can in itself have very little influ- 
ence on wages in other industries. Nevertheless, when farm wages 
are plotted against mining wages in a scatter diagram in a similar 
manner as shown in Charts 1, 2, and 3, it appears that, although 
the spread of the individual points is considerable, there is a marked 
tendency toward correlation between the two industries. The two 
levels in farm wages brought out in Charts 1, 2, and 3, are also 
discernible in this case, but not very clearly. 


Wages in Agriculture and Power Laundries. 

The interrelation of wages in different industries is well shown 
in a comparison between wages in power laundries and those in 
agriculture. Off-hand, one would be led to believe that wage 
earners in power laundries, as well as domestics and other individ- 
uals with similar occupations, are recruited from the same general 
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class as farm labor and, consequently, that wages in power laun- 
dries would be governed to a great extent by the prices commanded 


CHART 4 
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by agricultural labor. Adjusted wages in power laundries! have 

been plotted against farm wages in Chart 4. It will be noted that 

our hypothesis is in the main verified. The existence of correlation 
1 Adjusted to basis of males. 
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between wages in agriculture and wages in power laundries is 
unmistakable. It is also interesting to note that a straight line 
fitting the points representing the different States forms an angle 
of about 45 degrees with the base line. This means that, in gen- 
eral, a rise in farm wages is accompanied by an equal rise in the 
wages of power laundry employees. It appears that in 1919 wage 
earners in power laundries received, on the average, about $240 
per year more than farm laborers. This amount probably covered 
the difference in the cost of living between the city and the country. 


Wages in Mining and Manufacturing. 

Another point of interest in our investigation of the relationship 
between earnings in different industries is to see whether or not 
mining wages are at all governed by manufacturing wages, or vice 
versa. The annual earnings in these two industries have been 
plotted in a scatter diagram similar to those described in the pre- 
ceding pages. This graph again shows the country to be divided 
into two major sections. In this case, the South acts more like 
the West than the rest of the country. Viewing the graph as a 
whole, correlation between mining and manufacturing wages does 
not appear to be of high degree. However, if we leave out of 
consideration the South and the West, the points for the remaining 
States assume a definite alignment indicating high correlation. 
Apparently, where manufacturing activities are important, they 
exert considerable influence on mining wages and draw them into 
line with manufacturing wages. In the few manufacturing centers 
where there is considerable mining, as in Pennsylvania, the two 
industries seem to interact very definitely, and tend to equalize 
wages. In Pennsylvania, for instance, the average wage in mining 
is approximately the same as that in manufacturing. 

To venture an explanation of the fact that in the West and the 
South mining wages bear no relationship to manutacturing wages, 
it might be said that in these States there is still comparatively 
little manufacturing, and that the limited amount of manufactur- 
ing that is carried on there is apparently of a kind that does not 
enter into competition for labor with mining, and, also, that it 
is not of the kind to be influenced by conditions in the mining 
industries. 
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Wages in Building Trades and Manufacturing. 

A graph has also been constructed to show union scales of wages 
in the building trades plotted against earnings of male wage earners 
in manufacturing industries. Here we find practically the same 
condition of affairs as that shown in the graph comparing mining 
with manufacturing. A satisfactory grouping is obtained for all 
sections of the country with the exception of the South and the far 
West. It may be stated that Missouri again lines up with the 
South. This probably offers a clue as to why in the Southern 
States wages in building trades are not correlated with wages in 
manufacturing as in the Northern States. The influence of cheap 
negro labor is apparently felt more in industries employing common 
labor requiring little specialization or intelligence than in the 
higher grades of occupations such as building trades. Thus, in the 
building trades, wages in the South are as high as, if not higher, 
than in the Northern States. This theory is also borne out by the 
fact that salaries of clerical employees in the South are, on the 
average, not different from those in the Middle West. (See Table 
VIII.) 


Salaries of Teachers as Compared with Salaries of Clergymen. 

Another interesting comparison is that between the salaries 
paid to teachers and those paid to ministers. Education and 
religion have always been closely related spiritually, and it is, 
therefore, interesting to see how well they compare in a material 
way with respect to the economic welfare of their personnel. To 
what extent is the lot of the teacher related to that of the minister? 
Is it true that a community that pays its teachers well will also 
treat its ministers with liberality? 

Chart 5 throws some light upon these queries. It should be 
pointed out that the figures plotted in this graph are not entirely 
comparable. The clergy is composed chiefly of males, while the 
majority of teachers are females. No attempt has been made to 
adjust the data for the difference in the sex, and the reader should 
bear this in mind while studying our graph. As can be seen, there 
is very good correlation between salaries paid to clergymen and 
those paid to teachers. This means that, on the whole, the eco- 
nomic condition of the minister is reflected in that of the teacher, 
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or vice versa, and that the average salary of the clergy would prove 
to be a fairly good indicator of the earnings of teachers in a given 
locality. 

CHART S$ 


RELATIONSHIP BETWEENSALARIES OF TEACHERS 
AND SALARIES OF MINISTERS 


1919 
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Having established that correlation exists between salaries of 
teachers and those of clergymen, we may attempt to measure 
mathematically the relationship existing between the salaries in 
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the two professions. Fitting a straight line to the points plotted, 
we find that the ratio of variation of clergymen’s salaries as com- 
pared with teachers’ salaries is about .84. That is, if our original 
data are correct, we would infer that for every change of $10 in 
teachers’ salaries, there is a change of only $8.40 in ministers’ 
salaries. We, therefore, note that clergymen’s salaries are at first 
somewhat higher than those of teachers. However, in view of the 
fact that changes in ministerial salaries are at a lower rate than 
those in teachers’ salaries, the latter tend to approach those of 
ministers as they go up. Thus, at the point where teachers’ sala- 
ries are $700 per annum, ministerial salaries are about $900, a dif- 
ference of $200; but, with an average salary for teachers of $1,300, 
clergymen receive only an average of $1,400 per annum, a difference 
of only $100. 

In comparing the salaries of teachers with those of ministers, 
we should, as mentioned above, bear in mind that in one case we 
deal with the earnings of women, while in the other we have to do 
with the earnings of men and, in most cases, heads of families. 
In this light, we might be led to conclude that, on the average, 
to be a clergyman in the United States is somewhat less profitable 
than to be a teacher. This conclusion is probably not far from 
the truth. There is, however, one aspect of the situation that 
may modify somewhat our conclusion. The salaries of clergymen 
as plotted in our graph are estimated averages of the amounts of 
money paid annually to clergymen in the form of salaries. These 
amounts are, of course, materially less than the actual receipts, 
for, in addition to regular salaries, ministers ordinarily receive a 
considerable supplementary income, both in money and in kind. 
The additional income including the use of parsonages, which are 
provided by many congregations, would probably add on an aver- 
age about 25 per cent to the total salaries. This is particularly 
true in the case of lower salaried ministers, and it is quite possible 
that, were data available to make the proper correction in ministers’ 
incomes, the line fitting the points in our graph would be shifted 
so as to make an angle of about 45 degrees with the base line. In 
this case, the ratio of variation between the clergymen’s and 
teachers’ salaries would be 1 instead of .84. 
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Union Wages. 

As pointed out in a previous paragraph, wages in the build- 
ing trades are not correlated in all sections of the country with 
wages in mining and manufacturing. They apparently follow a 
law of their own determined largely by the supply of specialized 
types of labor and union restrictions. The building trades are 
highly unionized, and one might surmise that their influence would 
be reflected to some extent at least in the wage scales of other 
unions. The data showing union wage scales in other trades are 
not as plentiful as in the case of building trades, and the extent of 
the influence of building trade wages on wage scales of other local 
unions has been studied to only a limited degree. 

The United States Bureau of Labor Statistics gives union scales 
for motormen and conductors on street railways in specified cities. 
From these, sample scales of full-time earnings of motormen and 
conductors in twenty-one States were estimated. These data were 
first plotted against manufacturing and mining wages. However, 
the “‘scatter’’ of the points was so wide that no correlation could 
be deduced. The same data were then plotted against the esti- 
mated average full-time earnings in the building trades for the cor- 
responding States. A study of the resulting graph shows that, on 
the whole, we would be justified in concluding that union wages of 
motormen and conductors vary with wages in the building trades. 
At any rate, the wages of motormen and conductors bear a closer 
relationship to union wages in the building trades than to any 
other class of wages. The union scales for chauffeurs have also 
been found to vary with building trades rather than with other 
wages. However, the number of States for which data of union 
scales of chauffeurs are available is so small that no definite con- 
clusions can be drawn. 


Summary. 
The facts learned from the investigation described in this chapter 
may be summed up as follows: 


1. In general, wages in different industries are interdependent. 
This is particularly true in the case of occupational groups 
drawing employees from the same general class of society. 
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. Wages in agriculture vary in much the same way as wages 
in manufacturing and mining industries. 


. In the case of agricultural labor, the country falls into several 
districts which follow two distinct wage levels. In 1919 
the difference between the two wage levels in agriculture, 
which are almost parallel when plotted, was approximately 
$200 per annum. 


. Following the above line of cleavage, the New England 
States line themselves up with the West North Central, 
Mountain and Pacific States, while the Middle Atlantic 
States and the East North Central States go with the South. 
Wisconsin joins Minnesota and the New England and West- 
ern groups, while Missouri and New Mexico demonstrate, 
at least in this respect, that they are more akin to the South 
than to the North and West. 


. There is apparent correlation between farm wages and 
manufacturing wages as well as between farm wages and 
mining wages. However, when we combine mining wages 
with manufacturing wages, the correlation between the 
combined average and the average farm wages is greatly 
improved. 

. Except for certain sections of the South and far West, there 
is a high degree of correlation between mining wages and 
manufacturing wages. 


. Somewhat the same tendency as is shown to exist between 
mining and manufacturing wages appears also in the case 
of the relationship between manufacturing wages and the 
union scales of pay in building trades, — that is, fairly good 
correlation exists between the two sets of scales with the 
exception of the South and the far West. 


. Teachers’ salaries vary closely with ministers’ salaries in 
different parts of the country. 


. Union scales in one industry are more likely to vary with 
union scales in another industry than with ordinary non- 


union rates. 
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10. Though the data available are not sufficient to make it 
possible to draw positive conclusions, there is, at least, an 
indication that the salaries of clerks in stores and the salaries 
of clerks in manufacturing industries are interdependent and 


vary with one another. 


CHAPTER V 


WAGES AND SALARIES IN TRADE, TRANSPORTATION, 
AND MISCELLANEOUS INDUSTRIES 


The chief purpose of the investigation described in Chapter IV 
was to establish the extent to which we can depend upon available 
data in the approximation of earnings in trade, transportation, and 
other miscellaneous industries for which no published material can 
be found. 

It may be stated at this point that, for purposes of this study, 
the estimated average earnings in the unrecorded industries in 
which we are interested need not be numerically correct; for what 
we are particularly interested in is a means of apportioning the 
total wages and salaries in these industries to the several States, 
and the requirement of an index for such apportionment is merely 
that its values be proportional to the actual amounts of wages 
and salaries received by the employees in each State. In other 
words, if the amounts for the different States representing our 
index are twice as great as the actual amounts, our index would 
still answer the purpose. 

The principal conclusions drawn from the investigation of the 
relationship between wages and salaries in different industries or 
occupations which are important at this point are as follows: 


1. In general, wages seem to be maintained at different levels 
in different sections of the country. 

2. With few exceptions, high or low wages in one occupation are 
indicative of correspondingly high or low wages in other occu- 
pations in the same district. 

3. In any given place there is a tendency for the same type of 
labor to command the same rate of pay irrespective of the 
industry. It follows, then, that, in general, wages and salaries 
fall into several groups, each of which maintains a definite 


relationship to the general wage level. Consequently, data 
97 
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by States covering part of an occupational group should indi- 
cate the variation from State to State in the rates of pay or 
total earnings for the entire group. To go a step further, 
it would seem that, given a sufficient amount of sample data, 
it should be possible to determine the relative differences in 
the general wage level from State to State. 

In line with the above conclusions, estimates of the relative aver- 
age earnings of employees in trade, transportation, and miscellane- 
ous industries have been computed. The basic data entering into 
the computation of these estimates are as follows: 


. Wages in manufacturing. 

. Salaries of clerks in manufacturing industries. 

. Salaries of officials, superintendents, etc., in manufacturing. 
Wages and salaries in mining. 

Wages in agriculture. 

. Union scales in the building trades. 

Wages in power laundries. 

. Wages in private electric light and power plane 
. Wages in steam railways. 

10. Salaries of clergymen. 

11. Salaries of teachers. 


CONAN WHE 


Table VIII presents the computed average annual earnings for 
specified industries and occupations, as well as the estimated aver- 
age annual earnings of employees in combined groups, — averages 
which presumably disclose the relative level of wages in each State. 

Following is a brief outline of the sources and methods employed 
in computing the average annual earnings recorded in the several 
columns of Table VIII. 

Column A: Wages in Manufacturing. 

The average earnings recorded in this column were obtained by 
dividing the total payroll for each State as shown by the Census 
of Manufactures, 1919, by the adjusted average number of employees 
in manufacturing industries in each State. The number of em- 
ployees was adjusted to the basis of males by means of the formula: 
M + - where M equals the number of male employees and F 
the number of female employees. This adjustment is made on 
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the assumption that on the average the earnings of male employees 
are about 1.9 as great as those of female employees. 

Column B: Wages in Mines and Quarries. 

The wages for mines and quarries were obtained by dividing 
the total wages by the average number of wage earners, as reported 
by the Census of Mines, Quarries, and Oil Wells, 1919. No ad- 
justment for sex was necessary in this case, as most of the miners 
are males. 

Column C: Wages in Manufacturing and Mining Combined. 

The figures for wages in mining and manufacturing were obtained 
by adding the payrolls of wages in manufacturing to those of wages 
in mining for each State. These figures were taken as reported 
by the Bureau of the Census. The total amount of the payrolls 
was divided by the adjusted number of wage earners in the two 
industries. 

Column D: Wages in Agriculture. 

These estimated annual earnings are based on the figures of 
monthly farm wages without board, as reported by the Department 
of Agriculture. 

Column E: Wages in Power Laundries. 

The figures in this column are based on the 1919 Census. The 
number of employees used in computing the average earnings was 
adjusted in the same manner as in the case of wage earners in 
manufacturing. 

Column F: Wages in Building Trades. 

The average annual earnings in the building trades were esti- 
mated from union scales in thirteen building trades reported by the 
United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. The amounts recorded 
represent full-time earnings on the basis of a fifty week year. The 
actual average earnings of wage earners in the building trades are 
probably smaller than the figures given in this table, as very rarely 
do these wage earners have full-time employment for an entire 
year. 

Column G: Wages in Electric Light and Power Plants. 

The figures in this column are based on the total payrolls and 
the average number of wage earners in private electric light and 

1 For more detailed discussion of this weight see Chapter IV, pp. 79-80, 


TABLE VIII.— AVERAGE ANNUAL FULL TIME EARNINGS 








Wages 
STATE AND GEOGRAPHIC 
DIVISION 


Atiace Mfg. and Electric 
Mfe. Mining Agri- Power | Building |Light and 


d 3 
Quarti oe ae culture |Laundries| Trades Hower 
a 6 e d a e 7 
Continental United States 
New England 
1. ESTES et OM engi an peer 1,192 | 1,074 | 1,191 840 847 | 1,723 | 1,128 


1,120 1,210 1,121 836 | 1,127 | 1,688 | 1,138 


Witment::..22'2ueeG2 1,094 | 1,036 | 1,089 780 887 | 1,627 | 1,122 
Massachusetts... 1,273 | 1,214 | 1,272 852 | 1,091 | 1,642 | 1,063 
Rhode Island........| 1,198 | 1,083 | 1,198 876 | 1,042 | 1,631 | 1,199 
Connecticut.......... 1,265 | 1,190 | 1,265 852 | 1,051 | 1 681 1,259 


Middle Atlantic 


New York: 52.2. o22 -0- 1,387 | 1,209 | 1,375 750 | 1,105 |] 1,719 | 1,266 
New: JeReey cs. 35h 40s sie 1,336 | 1,178 | 1,332 804 | 1,123 | 1,769 | 1,267 
Pennsylvania........ 110 Wat; ‘377 1,371 708 998 | 1,719 | 1,212 


East North Central 
1,390 | 1,179 | 1,376 674 965 | 1,742 | 1,231 


Bead (S29 8 we 1,235 | 1,129 | 1,225 640 874 | 1,681 | 1,090 
EOS | 267 waite’ woot 1,355 | 1,190 | 1,335 702 | 1,109 | 1,781 | 1,183 
Miachipan, 2 040...2 5's 1,435 | 1,611 | 1,447 720 | 1,154 | 1,765 | 1,554 
WV iwscomam.:, 5.4 35 55522 1,186 | 1,339 | 1,196 828 948 | 1,638 | 1,337 


West North Central 


Minnesotae;'i 0 sere 1,195 | 1,702 | 1,264 900 | 1,315 | 1,673 | 1,048 
BOW sso k cusps baa egea Sears 1,210 1065) 2197 869 986 | 1,754 | 1,101 
MVEISSOUNIS <. «ooo nis 1,150 | 1,129 | 1,142 611 969 | 1,888 | 1,034 
North Dakota ..| 1,822 | 1,380 | 1,323 951 930 | 1,727 | 1,095 
South Dakota........ 1,311 | 1,399 | 1,331 | 1,056 | 1,088 | 1,727 | 1,254 
INGDYARKS: 3c. os see ot 1,357 | 1,026 | 1,355 930 978 | 1,754 | 1,045 
stad s: sate sioner 1,260 | 1,360 | 1,281 786 | 1,261 | 1,815 | 1,122 
South Atlantic 
WIGIAWATEL 0.5). ds'e, oro) e-2 1,383 | 1,168 | 1,382 606 | 1,151 | 1,688 | 1,293 
Maryland... .:.%....: 1,202 | 1,093 | 1,197 588 861 | 1,769 | 1,293 
District of Columbia. .} 1,338 accel kee tae 990 | 1,831 | 1,293 
DV TESETIAISY ox Feit ord 'als choles 1,096 | 1,107 | 1,097 540 694 1,758 1,063 





West Virginia........ 1,290 | 1,186 | 1,232 624 953 | 1,681 1,198 
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IN SPECIFIED INDUSTRIAL OR OCCUPATIONAL GROUPS, 1919 








H | I | J | K | Li | M N | O | P Q 
ONLY MALES AND FEMALES 
Salaries Wages Salaries Wages 
and 
Salaries 
Mfg. and Mining in 

5 su Combined Miscella- Mi 
Steam one Clesey- | 2eeus fe. 
oa Personal Officials, mien. ee " || Teachers Salaried Mfg. ores 

Service Clerks Sa Classes) 

Mgrs. 

9 h e e i j E I i 1 
1,528 914 | 1,697 | 3,573 1,025 1,553 603 | 2,218 1,062 611 
1,528 1,038 | 2,021 | 3,499 997 1,638 759 | 2,265 955 790 
1,528 895 1,569 | 3,309 885 1,463 667 | 2,069 1,017 553 
1,528 1,055 1,698 | 4,028 1,401 1,716 1,376 | 2,055 1,073 775 
1,528 1,023 1,635 4, 263 1,088 1,671 1,070 | 2,180 984 778 
1,528 1,034 1,641 | 3,790 1,331 1,655 1,124 1,973 1,170 757 
1,528 1,052 1,775 | 4,062 1,229 1,750 1,256 | 2,075 1,196 864 
1,528 1,069 | 1,571 4,125 1,332 1,713 1,282 | 2,033 1,181 800 
1,528 986 1,755 | 3,451 1,271 1,636 920 | 2,087 1 237 666 
1,528 960 | 1,740 | 3,771 1,299 1,686 1,088 1,963 1,292 668 
1,528 874 1,560 | 3,253 1,021 1,513 964 1,858 1,142 591 
1,468 1,032 fe Abd 3,842 1,154 1,677 1,081 | 2,013 1,226 746 
1,528 1,082 1,675 3,951 1 ‘093 1,705 911 2,097 1,357 wo 
1,468 962 1,585 | 3,333 1,067 1,534 915 1,893 1,092 626 
1,468 1,180 | 1,465 | 3,147 1,012 1,505 882 1,684 1,101 890 
1,468 993 1,599 | 2,846 1,285 1,486 827 1,746 1,119 662 
1,468 896 1,629 | 3,226 950 1,504 797 1,872 1,010 652 
1,468 1,015 1,348 | 2,320 986 1,369 728 1,590 1,208 651 
1,468 1,127 1,696 2.605 922 1,503 696 1,671 1,238 742 
1,468 1,039 1,461 3,027 1,066 1,490 765 1,633 1,261 666 
1,468 1,122 1,518 | 2,868 1,019 1,485 761 1,758 1,198 654 
1,528 1,033 1,797 | 3,947 1,033 1,690 848 | 2,305 1,283 778 
1,528 846 | 1,675 | 3,717 1,160 | 1,599 902 | 2,059 1,053 598 
1,528 1,094 1,655 | 3,493 | 2 987 1,758 1,359 1,825 1,258 634 
1,366 728 1,557 | 2,518 750 1,331 546 1,860 1,006 469 
1,366 910 | 1,515 2, 798 826 1,407 639 | 2,175 1,226 670 
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Taste VIII. — AverAGE ANNUAL Fort Time EARNINGS IN 




















A | B C D E F G 
MALES 
Wages 
STATE AND GEOGRAPHIC 
DIvIsIon 
Mines [MVE ere) ao | P Building {Light sed 
1= ower 
Mig. oun en Com valet Laundries Trades Power 
an 
a b c da a « F 
South Atlantic—Cont. 
North Carolina....... 927 788 925 540 803 | 1,681 832 
South Carolina....... 897 729 895 461 713 | 1,692 892 
POTS POSS cia van he 916 842 908 462 805 | 1,554 831 
1D) fay ats Fe ee ree eae ie sh 944 922 942 540 651 | 1,685 908 
East South Central 
KMentacky?.|. .5.:203.4. 1,050 | 1,137 | 1,085 557 765 | 1,600 989 
Tennessee........... 948 898 940 497 686 | 1,708 953 
Alabama: «ts5G 25. 970 | 1,112 | 1,004 438 758 | 1,785 | 1,008 
Mississippi.......... DIB: |) s-.ees 915 456 762 -| 1,785 829 
West South Central 
WAV amISAS': o1s.4/c:b.cte noes 965 | 1,260 985 547 830 | 1,888 | 1,037 
Louisiana............| 1,012 | 1,485 | 1,034 517 730 | 1,631 1,098 
Oklahoma #....0 2/5... 1,226 | 1,380 | 1,310 727 | 1,031 | 1,881 | 1,108 
eRe tagey ie e005 ty Ae 1,131 | 1,627 | 1,206 662 871 | 1,892 | 1,060 
Mountain 
Montanaits....5.:leeeite 1,467 | 1,595 | 1,529 | 1,067 | 1,276 | 2,315 | 1,725 
dahon: asar ces ee 1,357 | 1,711 | 1,411 | 1,123 | 1,273 | 2,058 | 1,218 
Wyoming............}| 1,702 | 1,503 | 1,583 | 1,033 | 1,319 | 2,058 | 1,430 
Colorado... 34 ee 1,279 | 1,513 | 1,357 972 | 1,046 | 1,873 | 1,378 
New Mexico......... 1,177 | 1,478 | 1,344 710 | 1,015 | 2,008 | 1,298 
ANIZON Gon) oa. See oe 1,422 | 1,715 | 1,611 996 | 1,170 | 1,992 | 1,402 
WHA aie eee 1,220 | 1,746 | 1,409 | 1,104 | 1,072 | 2,038 889 
INGVRUB Coc alee 1,403 | 1,749 | 1,604 | 1,116 | 1,330 | 2,008 | 1,027 
Pacific 
Washington.......... 1,508 | 1,478 | 1,507 | 1,092 | 1,373 | 1,954 | 1,417 
CIRM aA a 1,442 | 1,342 | 1,441 | 1,044 | 1,533 | 2,011 | 1,146 
Califormacis. «2 okies 1,349 | 1,641 | 1,375 | 1,094 | 1,176 | 1,938 | 1,531 








« Based on Census of Manufactures, 1919; for method of computation, see text, pp. 50-58, 98. 

+ Based on Census of Mines & Quarries, 1919. : 

¢ Average earnings of malesin Mining and Manufacturing; for details of computation, see text, pp. 77-99. 
4 Based on monthly farm wages without board. Figures published by U. 8. Dept. of Agriculture. 

¢ Union scales of wages. See badge 94, 99. ; 

4 Based on 1917 Census; figures adjusted for change in wage level between 1917 and 1919. 


9 See text, p. 104. 
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H I J K E | M N | O P | Q 
ONLY MALES AND FEMALES 
Salaries Wages Salaries Wages 
and 
Salaries 
Mfg. and Mining in 
D ti Combined Miscella- Mt 
Steam omestie) neous Z. 
oT and Clergy- | Indus- Power 
a Personal Officials, | men tries || Teachers! salaried | Mfe- | Laundries 
Service Ciecks Supts., Classes) 
and 
Mgrs. 


——— | —_ | |_| OO 
os 


1,366 748 | 1,648 | 2,669 667 | 1,314 464 | 2,035 804 527 
1,366 674 | 1,445 | 2,834 830 | 1,277 464 | 2,047 787 507 
1,366 723 | 1,588 | 2,810 746 | 1,296 426 | 1,993 826 549 
1,366 676 | 1,474 | 2,407 917 | 1,257 518 | 1,819 907 497 


1,366 767 | 1,473 | 2,755 578 | 1,313 523 | 1,854 967 516 
1,366 680 | 1,488 | 2,973 724 | 1,320 494 | 1,908 854 480 
1,366 711 | 1,452 | 2,748 654 | 1,300 484 | 1,891 924 528 
1,366 701 | 1,634 | 2,444 585 | 1,281 439 | 1,942 890 505 


1,366 776 | 1,526 | 2,750 565 | 1,329 477 | 2,043 845 586 
1,366 724 | 1,477 | 2,861 800 | 1,348 723 | 1,878 961 491 
1,468 996 | 1,698 | 2,898 900 | 1,521 768 | 1,843 | 1,187 667 
1,468 875 | 1,404 | 2,680 805 | 1,376 612 | 1,751 1,082 622 


1,468 | 1,264 | 1,932 | 3,086 | 1,049 | 1,765 958 | 2,033 | 1,442 | 865 
1,468 | 1,256 | 1,526 | 2,694 | 1,027 | 1,553 932 | 1,801 | 1,333 | 854 
1,468 | 1,286 | 1,605 | 3,237 | 1,046 | 1,668 s69 | 1,904 | 1,686 | 843 
1,468 | 1,086 | 1,525 | 2,950 | 1,018 | 1,542 929 | 1,802 | 1,219 | 689 
1,468 | 989 | 1,775 | 2,679 | 900 | 1,548 803 | 1,789 | 1,161 | 595 
1,468 | 1,206 | 1,895 | 3,274 | 1,300 | 1,785 || 1,279 | 2,218 | 1,409 | 799 
1,468 | 1,149 | 1,546 | 2,788 | 1,100 | 1,551 992 | 1,803 | 1,137 | 738 
1,468 | 1,321 | 1,385 | 2,765 | 1,200 | 1,585 |) 1,163 | 1,909 | 1,384 | 961 


1,468 | 1,315 | 1,724 | 3,610 | 1,038 | 1,756 || 1,229 | 2,274 | 1,467 957 
1,468 | 1,368 | 1,640 | 3,312 | 1,000 | 1,651 870 | 2,027 | 1,385 875 
1,468 | 1,191 | 1,565 | 3,352 | 1,400 | 1,674 || 1,272 | 1,855 | 1,248 826 





. h Weighted average of wages in Manufacturing and Mining, Agriculture, and Power Laundries. 
ee text, p. 104. 
* Year Books of Methodist Episcopal and Congregational Churches; also, World Survey, Inter-church 
Movement, 1920. i : - 
i Trade, Transportation, Public and Professional Services, ete.; weighted average. See text, p. 105. 
k U.S. Bureau of Education. 
1 Census of Manufactures, 1919. 
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power plants as reported by the 1917 Census. The 1917 figures 
were adjusted to a 1919 basis by multiplying them by 1.45 to allow 
roughly for the rise in the wage level between 1917 and 1919. 

Column H: Wages in Steam Railways. 

This column shows average wages of employees of steam rail- 
roads for three divisions of the country. No data are available 
from which to make estimates by individual States. However, in 
the case of railroads the wage scales for a considerable portion of 
the employees are standardized and consequently variations in 
average earnings within the divisions are minimized. The annual 
earnings for the three divisions of the country were estimated from 
figures furnished by the Interstate Commerce Commission in its 
report on Statistics of Railways in the United States. 

Column I: Wages in Domestic and Personal Services. 

No original data have ever been published showing the com- 
parative earnings in the different States of wage earners belonging 
to the large class of individuals rendering domestic or personal 
services, such as waiters, cooks, barbers, etc. The figures furnished 
in this table are based on wages in manufacturing, mining, agri- 
culture, and power laundries. They represent weighted averages 
in which wages in manufacturing and mining have been given a 
weight of 2, farm wages a weight of 3, and wages in power laundries 
a weight of 5. In selecting the weights, it was assumed that the 
wage earners in the domestic and personal services are as a rule 
recruited from the same general type of individuals as found in 
power laundries and in agriculture. 


Column J: Salaries of Clerks in Manufacturing and Mining. 

The salaries of clerks in manufacturing and mining were com- 
puted in the same manner as wages in manufacturing and mining, 
as described above. 


Column K: Salaries of Officials, Superintendents, and Managers 
in Mining and Manufacturing. 
These average earnings were also computed in a manner similar 
to that used for wages in mining and manufacturing. 
Column L: Salaries of Clergymen. 
Data pertaining to salaries of clergymen were obtained from the 
following three sources: the Year Book of the Methodist Episcopal 
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Church; the Year Book of the Congregational Church, and the 
World Survey of the Interchurch Movement, 1920. The figures pre- 
sented in the table presumably cover only regular salaries, and do 
not include the miscellaneous supplementary incomes usually re- 
ceived by ministers from their congregations. It, therefore, follows 
that if complete figures were available we would find that the 
average salaries of clergymen were actually somewhat higher than 
those recorded. It would, however, appear that our figures are 
fairly representative of the relative salaries in the different States. 


Column M: Wages and Salaries in Miscellaneous Industries. 

The estimated annual earnings presented in this column pre- 
sumably represent the relative earnings in trade, transportation, 
and other industries outside of agriculture, mining, manufactures, 
construction, and domestic and personal service. The estimates 
are composites of wage or salary rates in ten industrial or occupa- 
tional groups weighted as follows: 


Wages in Manufacturing and Mining........................ 20 
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Wages in Electric Light and Power Plants................... 4 
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Salaries of Clerks in Manufacturing and Mining.............. 25 
Salaries of Officials and Managers in Manufacturing and Mining 11 
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The weights were estimated from the Occupation Statistics of 
the 1920 Census of Population. The total number of persons 
receiving wages and salaries in the groups of industries and occu- 
pations included in trade, transportation, and miscellaneous indus- 
tries was divided, with the aid of the Census data, into ten classes 
of such type and composition that they corresponded as nearly as 
possible to the classes of employees for which annual earnings had 
been computed from recorded data, as shown in Columns A to H 
and J to L of Table VIII. 


Column N: 
The salaries of teachers presented in this column are based on 
data published by the U. S. Bureau of Education. 
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Columns O, P, and Q: 

The figures in the last three columns of Table VIII are unad- 
justed annual earnings based on the Census of Manufactures and 
obtained by dividing the total amount of the payrolls by the total 
number of employees irrespective of sex. 


Total Wages and Salaries of Employees in Trade, Transportation, 
and Miscellaneous Industries in 1919. 

The estimates by States of the total amounts disbursed in 1919 
to employees in trade, transportation, and miscellaneous indus- 
tries have been computed by applying the estimated average full- 
time earnings shown in Table VIII to estimates of the total number 
of employees attached to all the industries and services included 
in the group. The Occupation Statistics of the 1920 Census of 
Population served as the basis for estimating the total number of 
employees. Since the average earnings recorded in Table VIII 
are on the basis of males, the number of employees has also been 
converted to a male basis, i.e., the number of female workers in 
a" The figures as 
well as the method of computation are shown in Table IX. It will 
be seen that, for purposes of calculation, the employees in domestic 
and personal service have been segregated and treated separately 
from the other employees in the group. This was found necessary 
on account of the great difference in the proportion of domestics in 
the various sections of the country. For instance, in Florida, out 
of the 95,000 employees covered by the data in Table IX, over 29,- 
000, or nearly 31 per cent fall into the domestic and personal service 
class. In Kansas, however, the number of such employees is about 
23,600, or scarcely 13 per cent of the State total for the entire group. 
The average earnings of employees in the domestic and personal 
service class being considerably below those of ernployees in other 
industries under consideration, it is obvious that to have given the 
domestic service class the same numerical weight in each State 
would have introduced serious errors in our final estimates. 

The figures shown in Table IX occupy a very prominent place 
in the entire report. These figures form the basis of accounting 


1 For a discussion of this ratio, see Chapter IV, pp. 79-80. 


each State has been reduced by the ratio of 
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for about 25 per cent of the entire income of the people of the 
Continental United States, and it is, therefore, quite important 
that they command our confidence. There is, of course, no sure 
way of checking the correctness of the general method employed 
in arriving at our estimates. However, that the figures are reason- 
ably correct is shown by the fact that the United States total 
obtained by adding the individual estimates for the several States 
checks very closely with the total arrived at by W. I. King by an 
entirely different method in which geographic distribution had no 
part.1. Dr. King’s estimate, comprising the addition of twelve 
separately computed national totals, is $16,888,767,000, only $137,- 
164,000 less than the total for all the States recorded in Column 
G of Table IX. It is gratifying to note that the two independent 
estimates are within less than 1 per cent of each other. 


Total Wages and Salaries in Trade, Transportation, and Miscel- 
laneous Industries in 1920 and 1921. 


It is presumed, and apparently with reason, that trade, transpor- 
tation, and miscellaneous industries are not unlike manufacturing 
and the other three major industries covered in previous chapters 
in the matter of employment and earnings. The various industries 
are so closely interwoven and interdependent that it can hardly 
be conceived that a material change in one will not affect, tempo- 
rarily at least, other industries or occupations as well. We have 
seen that, in the case of manufacturing, for instance, the fluctua- 
tions in employment and earnings of employees are not by any 
means synchronous in the various States, and that the proportional 


1 Dr. King computed separate national totals for each of the major industries in- 
cluded in the group as follows: 


. Steam railways, switching and terminal companies. 
Pullman car transportation. 

. Street and electric railways. 

Private electric light and power companies. 
Telegraphs. 

Telephones. 

. Express companies. 

. Transportation by water. 

. Banking. 

. Mercantile industry. 

. Government. 

. Unclassified industries. 
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variations from year to year are entirely different in different parts 
of the country. In other words, we have seen that not only do the 
actual amounts of wages and salaries in the different States fluc- 
tuate from year to year, but the relative share of the national total 
received by employees in each State also undergoes considerable 
change. For example, in 1919 the employees of New York received 
14.6 per cent of the total payrolls of the manufacturing industries 
of the country. In 1921, however, the share of the employees re- 
siding in the State of New York amounted to 16.1 per cent of the 
total. For the same years the share received by Michigan em- 
ployees changed from 5.9 per cent to only 5 per cent. Similarly, 
practically all the other States were affected one way or another 
by the changing conditions in manufacturing industries, so that in 
1921 we have an entirely different geographic distribution of total 
payrolls from that in either 1919 or 1920. The same situation, it 
will be recalled, obtained also in the case of mining, agriculture, 
and construction. 

It is, then, apparent that if employment and earnings of em- 
ployees in trade, transportation, and miscellaneous industries have 
reacted in somewhat the same fashion as in manufacturing and the 
other basic industries, the 1919 distribution, as computed in Table 
IX, is surely not representative of conditions in 1920 and 1921. 

From the fact that even for 1919 the material bearing directly 
upon earnings of employees in trade, transportation, and miscel- 
laneous industries was found to be very scarce, it can be implied 
that it would be out of the question to attempt to build up inde- 
pendent estimates of total wages and salaries by States for each 
succeeding year. Manifestly, the only feasible method of attack, 
under the circumstances, is to utilize in so far as possible the data 
computed for 1919 by adjusting them to fit in with the changes in 
employment and earnings in the specified industries that have 
taken place in the different sections of the country in subsequent 
years. For this purpose, indices have been computed aiming to 
show the relative departure from 1919 conditions obtaining in each 
State in 1920 and 1921. These indices have been calculated on 
the basis of the following factors: 

1. Total wages and salaries received by employees in agriculture, 

mining, manufactures, and construction. 


TABLE X.— TOTAL WAGES AND SALARIES IN TRADE, TRANSPOR- 
TATION, AND MISCELLANEOUS INDUSTRIES 











1919—1920—1921 
Dottars (000’s Omitted) Per Cent or Toran 
STaTE AND GEOGRAPHIC 
DIvisIon 
1919 1920 1921 1919 1920 1921 
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Continental United States...) 16,888,767 19,343,070 19,897,712 100.000 | 100.000 | 100.000 





Wew fngland...........-. 1,355,493 1,580,074 1,594,675 8.026 8.169 8.014 
NN oe oe a as poses 0 103,866 120,069 122,682 -615 .621 .616 
New Hampshire...:... 60,968 69,304 71,206 361 358 358 
SC 38,000 42,832 44,285 -225 .221 oan 
Massachusetts......... 869,603 1,030,362 1,035,801 5.149 5.327 5.206 
Rhode Island.......... 107,413 121,578 126,502 .636 .629 .636 
Wonnecticut..........% 175,643 195,929 194,199 1.040 1.013 .976 

Middle Atlantic.......... 4,686,633 5,389,096 5,544,420 27.750 27.861 27.865 
Lat G7) a 2,771,109 3,201,125 3,359,337 16.408 16.705 16.883 
New Jersey. ........... 602,253 675,904 689,454 3.566 3.494 3.465 
Pennsylvania.......... 1,313,271 1,482,067 1,495,629 7.776 7.662 7.517 

East North Central...... 3,466,926 4,000,140 4,038,045 20.528 20.680 20.294 

ISR Pte G2 ke So e's 916,722 1,027,833 1,010,752 5.428 5.314 5.080 
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SRT ey Soa.) a) 37a, mo, = 256,709 287,331 300,837 1.520 1.486 1.512 
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MisEyates oo.< fice 8: 305,011 344,301 352,456 1.806 1.780 1.771 
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West Virginia......... 120,079 146,412 144,809 sat Toe .728 
North Carolina........ 168,381 184,607 192,432 .997 .954 -967 
South Carolina........ 111,297 122,539 124,895 .659 .634 .628 
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East South Central...... 746,484 837,795 867,629 4.420 4.331 4.360 
Sahin. a 255,020 301,484 311,952 1.510 1.559 1.568 
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Mississippi............ 97,955 103,049 105,383 .580 -532 .529 
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CITC gt a eae 895,948 1,082,680 1,165,178 5.305 5.597 5.856 
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112 INCOME IN THE VARIOUS STATES 


2. Total wages and salaries reported to the U. 8. Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue on income tax returns. 

3. Total payrolls of steam railroads, estimated for eight regions 
from the railway statistics of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 

4. Estimated total population in each State at the middle of 
each year. 


As a first step in the construction of the desired indices, the data 
of the first three factors mentioned above, which are in dollars, 
have been deflated by dividing the yearly figures for each State 
by an index of relative prices of consumption goods. This pre- 
sumably has put them on a comparable basis with the fourth item 
entering into the computation of our indices, namely, population. 
In order to allow an independent assignment of weights to the sev- 
eral factors, the data were converted to percentages in terms of 
1919, so that each factor comprised a series of forty-nine indices, 
one for each State, with 1919 as a base. The relative weights 
used in combining the four sets of indices into one were as follows: 

Wages and salaries in manufacturing, mining, agriculture, 
and construction, together with the income tax figures 
on wages and salafies. .. ..cy)c% sts sb chess ee 


Wages and salaries of steam railwayS...........-.+--: 2 
Population... 2.52 wa. sss se a0 sero Sed eee ee 4 


In Table X are presented the final estimates of the total income 
derived by the employees in each State from wages and salaries in 
trade, transportation, and miscellaneous industries. In accord- 
ance with the practice followed throughout this report, the State 
estimates have been adjusted so that their totals for each year 
correspond with the national totals estimated by W. I. King, of 
the National Bureau of Economic Research. 


CHAPTER VI 


INCOME FROM WAGES AND SALARIES SUMMARIZED 


Tables XI, XII, and XIII are summaries of the estimates of the 
total wages and salaries received by all employees in the Conti- 
nental United States in 1919, 1920, and 1921. The scope of the 
material presented in these tables is so large that, with the limited 
amount of space here available, it would be hardly possible to select 
with appropriate discrimination the points that would be of greatest 
interest to the general reader. The presentation of these tables 
is made merely with the hope that they may prove of assistance in 
other investigations of a more particular character than the present 
study. 

A limited analysis of the data pertaining to the total income 
from wages and salaries is found in Table XIV. 1919 is perhaps 
the most representative of the three years under observation 
(though not highly representative at that) and, hence, the analysis 
is made for that year, and is based on the figures shown in Table XI. 

The first column of Table XIV shows the percentage of the 
national total of wages from all sources received by employees in 
each State. The concentration of population and industrial activ- 
ity in the eastern part of the United States is here reflected with 
particular emphasis. The fourteen States comprising the New 
England, Middle Atlantic, and East North Central divisions 
account for over 62 per cent of the total payrolls of the country, 
29 per cent going to employees in New York, New Jersey, and Penn- 
sylvania alone. The South Atlantic division, with over 13 per cent 
of the total population, receives 8.7 per cent of the total payrolls, 
while the two South Central divisions, whose population makes up 
about 18 per cent of the total, receive only 9.5 per cent of the total 
wages and salaries disbursed in the Continental United States. 
What we might call a perfect balance between total wages and 
salaries and total population is found in the Mountain States. In 


1919 the employees in these States received about 3.09 per cent 
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TABLE XI. — TOTAL SHARE OF EMPLOYEES IN THE INCOME DERIVED 
FROM ALL INDUSTRIES, 1919 


Dotiars (000’s Omitted) 








Trade, 
Transporta- 
Manu- Con- tion, 
facturing | struction | and Mis- 
cellaneous 
Industries 


STATE AND GEOGRAPHIC 


All Agri- 
Division 


Industries culture Mining 


ES ee ee 


Continental United States. ..| 34,769,362 | 1,490,711 | 1,415,903 | 13,624,401 | 1,349,580 | 16,888,767 


New England............ 3,313,256 61,603 9,248 1,790,390 96,522 1,355,493 
Meiners: kc 28 S/6S8e Oe 235,075 10,922 1,170 113,071 6,046 103,866 
New Hampshire........ 164,273 5,341 922 93,493 3,549 60,968 
Wermmiont,¢ 3222 =. eee 94,744 8,624 3,490 41,863 2,767 38,000 
Massachusetts.......... 1,902,544 19,250 2,393 961,310 49,988 869,603 
Rhode Island........... 288,326 2,434 482 170,371 7,626 107,413 
Connecticut............ 628,294 15,032 791 410,282 26,546 175,643 

Middle Atlantic.......... 10,154,284 141,163 456,343 4,530,766 339,379 | 4,686,633 
INOW) WOPK swine cir aereva ccd 5,016,170 72,524 8,928 1,994,587 169,022 2,771,109 
New Jersey. 0.050.000 1,464,335 20,044 6,119 779,102 56,817 602,253 
Pennsylvania........... 3,673,779 48,595 441,296 1,757,077 113,540 1,313,271 

East North Central.......| 8,281,806 264,733 265,588 3,911,684 372,875 3,466,926 
Ohigs 2.2 toes eee ease 2,384,568 52,089 66,376 1,231,800 117,521 916,722 
Indiana, G sles: pices = 899,235 36,777 34,271 407,264 35,521 385,402 
MUNN GIS As ac :< 25S eee 2,734,692 86,895 104,302 1,092,628 113,108 1,337,759 
MIGHIPAN. So oc sco2 5 se oe 1,507,358 36,113 55,107 797,884 74,267 543,987 
WYAISOGUGIEN oon, 5 Coie oss Siew fee 756,013 52,859 5,532 382,108 32,458 283,056 

West North Central...... 3,236,437 368,336 94,932 765,346 126,753 1,881,070 
MANKERGEA: © Se oc i.0 caer 661,740 53,689 32,925 176,906 27,005 371,215 
TOWS 6.5 A ieee ae pee ote 592,756 76,399 13,810 127,015 29,988 345,544 
Misseurl.<)5 2. Be aes st 968,579 44,250 18,641 282,918 35,548 587,222 
North Dakota.......... 111,709 39,515 1,188 7,277 2,254 61,475 
South Dakota.......... 122,948 33,968 2,819 10,509 - 3,199 72,453 
INCUTARKG. Sere ele bows ere 311,792 48,1106 193 63,771 13,266 186,452 
srinig? Seow Hew eees 466,913 72,405 25,356 96,950 15,493 256,709 

South Atlantic........... 3,026,348 116,683 168,252 962,922 135,889 1,642,602 
DS WHrG: oo o.bc ns 6 cess 85,509 3,111 156 45,436 3,873 32,933 
MARGIANE ee eer Let, 542,310 18,872 6,941 192,376 19,110 305,011 
District of Columbia. .. . 284,939 23 8 20,404 14,212 250,292 
Wirwinignss 55 Geo oie 503,820 23,315 17,929 148,483 27,828 286,265 
West Virginia.......... 397,203 7,150 134,564 121,050 14,360 120,079 
North Carolina......... 350,504 13,413 1,688 152,528 14,494 168,381 
South Carolina......... 212,037 16,518 820 74,009 9,393 111,297 
AS Garris 8 aan. Boss 441,323 21,355 2,372 129,282 21,809 266,505 
(RIDrIGHSc.ceeiesoees hie 208,703 12,926 3,774 79,354 10,810 101,839 

East South Central....... 1,331,490 49,275 111,745 377,884 46,102 746,484 
Wenvucicy.;. aoe. ye 430,620 19,836 56,955 88,957 9,852 255,020 
PRCTINGBEGE we ceo eo pine 374,494 12,470 14,626 109,361 17,976 220,061 
Albania’ dh ck « tse store 353,470 8,732 40,164 119,614 11,512 173,448 
Samat 55.56 \s.y6. 6 Osis 172,906 B26 inl ie xa 59,952 6,762 97,955 

West South Central...... 1,980,618 175,596 110,296 379,619 108,911 1,206,196 
ipkAstaas, Ah. sk eae 208,258 15,026 5,175 57,540 11,282 119,235 
PMUERTESS ois witha ste bee a 360,266 23,139 9,073 119,126 11,498 197,430 
Oklahoma eae 425,838 43,401 59,452 49,238 24,131 249,616 
DOSS S os liars scene ol 985,256 93,030 36,596 153,715 62,000 639,915 

PRITARMNNEL eg choc ots eas Sk ss 1,074,510 122,806 152,335 181,687 37,046 580,636 
Montara. Joi 35 oe 5d ils oy: 181,521 23,398 28,723 30,746 8,637 90,017 
EGRNIG Sind cttw ane oe cor 107,087 19,939 5,385 21,950 5,938 53,875 
WNP OAILTLISS, | ics yas ee. & wtareys 77,380 10,153 16,171 13,322 1,930 35,804 
DAMNED otek a wie diate we 315,317 29,486 28,999 58,465 8,368 189,999 
New Mexico........... 85,240 12,195 11,912 7,936 2,024 51,173 
RAMONES s Seek ee cs he vise 137,491 12,189 31,452 15,795 4,251 73,804 
MORN. CPG wilde uwaleis deta 127,564 9,185 19,758 28,389 5,210 65,022 
INGVROBE: Saini eh ss tee 42,910 6,261 9,935 5,084 688 20,942 

La RE eas ee ere 2,371,613 191,516 47,164 724,103 86,103 1,322,727 
WOSDINQCON: 66 )5 a's 50e 573,761 37,061 8,330 230,771 19,272 278,327 
PRIN, TET 0k tals. bara 280,449 23,020 1,191 97,745 10,041 148,452 








CAMORTR 50,5 xn aa 52,0 4)0 1,517,403 131,435 37,643 395,587 56,790 895,948 
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TABLE XII.— TOTAL SHARE OF EMPLOYEES IN THE INCOME DERIVED 
FROM ALL INDUSTRIES, 1920 


Do.uars (000’s Omitted) 





oo 
Tanspor- 
Manu- Con- tation and 
facturing | struction | Miscella- 
neous 
Industries 


STaTE aND GEOGRAPHIC All Agri- 


Division Industries culture Mining 


Continental United States. ..| 41,560,157 | 1,663,237 | 1,859,208 | 17,368,540 | 1,326,102 | 19,343,070 








New England..... ne thee 4,134,927 71,350 11,078 | 2,360,741 | 111,684 | 1,580,074 
PCR Pe es ave wale 285,639 12,482 | 1,399 144,899 6,790 120,069 
New Hampshire........ 198,652 6,208 | 1,106 116,451 5,583 69,304 
TCT ee re are 111,621 9,573 | 4,180 52,039 2,997 42,832 
Massachusetts.......... 2,441,830 22,849 | 2,867 1,327,483 58,269 1,030,362 
Rhode Island.......... 345,666 2,683 576 213, 562 7,267 121,578 
Connecticut............ 751,519 17,555 950 506, 307 30,778 195,929 

Middle Atlantic.......... 12,258,491 159,070 608,767 5,772,154 329,404 5,389,096 
LEC ty 2 6,124,529 86,361 10,698 2,617,918 178,427 3,231,125 
MGW SCTEEY.. 22-6052 os 1,715,302 23,737 7,330 951,229 57,102 675,904 
Pennsylvania........... 4,418,660 48,972 590,739 2,203,007 93,875 1,482,067 

East North Central....... 9,996,982 301,061 | 375,310 4,995,682 324,789 4,000,140 
EEE Soke: 22450: 2,799,140 58,544 , 102,414 1,508,160 102,189 1,027,833 
DBO ec cee nee 3 1,136,634 38,890 50,189 545,540 39,584 462,431 
PRES oe oe ss os sc sea 3,340,511 97,211 149,608 | ° 1,444,292 86,423 1,562,977 
MEY Scie ss. 5 sas oe 1,824,778 42,554 66,472 1,025,060 63,109 627,583 
BREPATIEU A 2 5b sods oe 895,919 63,862 6,627 472,630 33,484 319,316 

West North Central...... 3,779,339 407,076 114,944 989,460 126,457 2,141,402 
MAIMPSOGE. 2 ok so 2 766,911 59,206 39,447 222,851 28,869 416,538 
WO ee 699,652 86,351 18,345 164,766 28,445 401,745 
Missouri........ ; 1,159,932 47,077 23,518 378,116 31,853 679,368 
North Dakota... 126,367 44,754 1,192 9,522 3,024 67,875 
South Dakota... es 137,726 37,881 3,370 12,859 3,991 79,625 
Le rae 354,294 50,548 230 78,166 16,430 208,920 
MR Err ne 5 oS 2.) 534,457 81,259 28,842 123,180 13,845 287,331 

South Atlantic........... 3,498,719 129,160 240,397 1,176,386 131,960 1,820,816 

B 89,210 3,523 184 48,992 2,520 33,991 

636,223 20,797 11,219 237,203 22,703 344,301 

District of Columbia. .. . 317,415 25 11 27,255 9,269 280,855 
ERPS ss as oo 519,214 25,779 24,157 176,918 15,621 306,739 
West Virginia.......... 523,980 8,188 194,461 161,499 13,420 146,412 
North Carolina......... 405,661 15,501 2,021 185, 935 17,597 184,607 
South Carolina......... 249,870 18,180 985 93,751 14,415 122,539 
SREAICPEI  k Re dino oo oc ore 496,240 23,440 2,839 154,382 24,745 290,834 
OMAR toe es alos. a eect w 230,906 13,727 4,520 90,451 11,670 110,538 

East South Central....... 1,555,750 51,807 143,179 474,924 48,045 837,795 
WOCRREHONGS oe 0% coca 35 2 538,676 19,747 83,281 122,322 11,842 301,484 
SECHMEORER S 2. 62 oss ss 433,540 13,438 19,377 136,822 17,425 246,478 
IMIS 5. ss. ase 396,810 9,397 40,521 147,739 11,869 186,784 
WATRRISCUISIIES cos Sisco: 552s 186,724 Saree sea 68,041 6,909 103,049 

West South Central...... 2,292,405 192,583 131,893 484,294 105,001 1,378,634 
UANISAS) Pains 53/2 2's od 229,018 17,738 6,604 63,766 13,831 127,079 
UMRESISUNES 791285 2 tse 434,694 27,956 10,871 152,181 17,333 226,353 
Okighoma. o2...0...°..% 479,203 45,455 71,084 61,320 20,448 280,896 
EDT oR ee ee 1,149,490 101,434 43,334 207,027 53,389 744,306 

RUBMTRECIUND. (o> 0 2a oe) 2 6/53). 3.« ahe 1,248,172 140,620 178,535 231,451 39,690 657,876 
MSTA 515/22 00 5. fico o's 199,542 24,321 34,382 37,022 6,180 97,637 
ERMC ae fae Fe a do orks 116,885 21,633 6,466 25,169 4,641 58,976 
WSCRINNS eo os cee ost a 98,571 13,006 18,630 20,940 3,302 42,693 
PRUEAGG 2.5 53 seas 374,985 35,062 33,235 75,325 12,585 218,778 
New Mexico........... 97,995 14,196 13,126 10,272 2,492 57,909 
PPREICOREG LS ote se os os oes 161,600 14,643 37,673 19,182 6,087 84,015 
DURANT Ss sere k ee Hs, ap S0.b.0 148,083 10,867 23,122 36,256 3,713 74,125 
PV OWAGG I 2c osls niece soe 50,511 6,892 11,901 7,285 690 23,743 

CIEE OCEL. © Stic 5 a6 efals 2,795,372 210,510 55,105 883,448 109,072 1,537,237 
WASDINGLONS .. «0.6.6.0. 0.0.6 603,322 41,040 8,592 243, "919 17,014 292,757 
“LI a ee ee 308,761 23,251 1,418 111,657 10,635 161,800 
GAMIOFINIA 2 ooo cise a sie vee 1,883,289 146,219 45,095 527,872 81,423 1,082,680 
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TABLE XIII.— TOTAL SHARE OF EMPLOYEES IN THE INCOME DERIVED 
FROM ALL INDUSTRIES, 1921 


Do.uars (000’s Omitted) 
















Mien 
or- 
SraTeE AND GEOGRAPHIC All | Agri- Minin Manu- Con- tationtand 
DIvIsION Industries culture & facturing | struction | Miscella- 

neous 
Industries 
Continental United States. ..| 34,700,877 | 1,407,576 | 1,290,124 | 11,050,617 | 1,054,848 | 19,897,712 
New England: .¢..... 53,42 3,231,649 69,780 4,722 1,492,652 69,820 1,594,675 
WIAICy.. 4 see cake Cae tee 238,993 11,612 597 99,914 4,188 122,682 
New Hampshire........ 160,705 5,888 471 80,355 2,785 71,206 
Wermont.: cv tvow.e bvieee 92,361 9,071 1,782 35,177 2,046 44,285 
Massachusetts.......... 1,927,457 22,544 1,222 828,597 39,293 1,035,801 
Rhode Island........... 285,126 2,796 246 149,960 5,622 6,502 
Connecticut............ 527,007 17,869 404 298,649 15,886 194, 199 
Middle Atlantic.......... 10,252,722 158,980 528,025 3,731,066 290,231 5,544,420 
INEW VOLK: cites sweat 5,387,336 83,457 4,559 1,777,062 162,921 3,359,337 
INGW Jersey... ssc’ e ee 1,383,625 22,123 3,124 620,190 48,734 9,454 
Pennsylvania.,.<...2 4: 3,481,761 53,400 520, 342 1,333,814 78,576 1,495,629 
East North Central....... 7,840,634 264,363 253,199 3,043,721 241,306 4,038,045 
MOTTO si55- 5 siterasststacs ore oe 2,066,060 50,777 59,743 866,033 78,755 1,010,752 
Aiidisrig, 0 ee oe ec cae 888,349 35,338 34,606 337,717 28,164 452,524 
MAGS 55,0 ote eee oe at aie 2,910,080 88,345 126,103 985,524 67,668 1,642,440 
WITCHHEANS .0.550)4 oie cid me oe 1,268,181 36,265 29,922 551,862 44,683 605,449 
Wiseonsiitscscemiee sc aes 707,964 53,638 2,825 302,585 22,036 326,880 
West North Central...... 3,380,261 320,923 62,536 678,211 92,964 2,225,627 
AVESITICSOLR I Shes 58 vs ore 671,477 45,418 16,813 150,630 23,734 434,882 
OW As 255 Gis Breteler islaie ore 619,691 68,570 12,585 111,208 17,447 409,881 
WMiIns OUTS) ode as cs en 1,054,598 43,597 14,430 263,150 21,318 712,103 
North Dakota.......... 114,188 34,168 1,323 6,504 1,044 71,149 
South Dakota.......... 120,953 26,132 1,440 8,693 - 3,376 81,312 
WWebraakAv cerns cn coke 317,910 36,848 99 53,949 11,551 215,463 
Waning. ase ose ce 481,444 66,190 15,846 84,077 14,494 300,837 
South Atlantic:..:.....-.5- 2,959,841 106,066 148,701 734,850 102,584 | 1,867,640 
Belaware sc. 003506038 67,656 3,275 80 26,446 2,996 34,859 
WERTH IANIC cose oo o-te'o ose 546,246 19,478 4,947 153,764 15,601 352,456 
District of Columbia... . 310,442 26 4 20,706 10,844 278,862 
WAtSINIG, & sees ew dee 481,798 22,886 14,554 109,117 15,327 319,914 
West Virginia.......... 384,574 7,353 124,697 96,491 11,224 144,809 
North Carolina......... 335,674 11,704 862 119,284 11,392 192,432 
South Carolina......... 208,984 13,011 419 62,189 8,470 124,895 
Georgian | Sic hbe. adboes 428,338 16,027 1,211 93,347 16,234 301,519 
Merida, 6 Sick s Oates 196,129 12,306 1,927 53,506 10,496 117,894 
East South Central....... 1,354,599 43,435 99,794 300,144 43,597 867,629 
Kentucky 481,103 17,003 58,653 81,096 9,399 311,952 
Tennessee 387,480 11,875 12,040 90,652 15,865 257,048 
Alabama....... yi 329,630 7,505 29,101 87,742 12,036 193,246 
DVEIBEIEAND DN 6's, fen 2:0ue 0 10sare 156,386 MAQD AUN 25 tele wiare re 37,654 6,297 105,383 
West South Central...... 2,076,081 154,369 62,703 325,218 85,856 1,447,935 
Arkansas...... Bae 201,081 13,425 4,270 36,975 11,825 134,586 
Louisiana... . t 369,453 20,392 4,633 101,880 9,821 232,727 
Oklahoma 419,220 34,510 35,004 43,982 16,783 288,941 
USERS Se he cietieale Giese beste 1,086,327 86,042 18,796 142,381 47,427 791,681 
PITRTLGHEATD 7 Sasha's 9 o:y e's. 800 1,075,875 110,012 104,026 155,614 25,991 680,232 
PAOTICATIA : cin/e alec. 2 010:0/0'a'¢ 157,548 16,228 17,362 22,459 3,070 98,429 
MCEAO seis ote iia we 9g ate 105,571 17,419 2,750 18,669 3,555 63,178 
WP grareatiier, b/s :afe.a(k/aceie sine 89,911 10,596 15,538 16,117 1,698 45,962 
CCONOTEUG. Siy sists ib ce'sa.e,080s 345,045 28,479 24,762 53,017 7,753 231,034 
NeW DICZIG0 to's swe aoe 88,869 11,548 8,427 6,084 2,679 60,131 
PASI ODA fo -osie es ose, we 120,835 10,185 16,060 9,584 3,523 81,483 
WIGRINS cyidty einitvie.s a's. 0 aisiate 127,803 9,337 14,054 24,744 3,186 76,482 
INGVAUE, 5258 loairehiha i 40,293 6,220 5,073 4,940 527 23,533 
SPARE, 9 ue dione sia wel he 2,529,215 179,648 a, 589,141 102,499 1,631,509 
WaASDINGION sev ars oes 476,978 34,139 6,550 127,689 13,122 295,478 
QMO au ou aes yieiv eer 268,073 20,753 647 64,797 11,023 170,853 
CCADLOPIUIN Ani vols craw Vives 1,784,164 124,756 19,221 396,655 78,354 1,165,178 
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of the total payrolls of the country, a percentage very similar to 
that representing the total population in this division, which on 
January 1, 1920, was about 3.16 per cent of the total of the 
Continental United States. 

As might be expected, New York leads all the other States in the 
amount of total payrolls. In 1919 the employees residing in New 
York received over 14.4 per cent of the total wages and salaries 
disbursed in the country. This percentage is particularly striking 
when we consider that New York had only about 9.8 per cent of the 
total population. 

In 1919 about 39 per cent of the total wages and salaries in the 
Continental United States was derived from manufactures. Agri- 
culture, which is probably the most important basic industry of the 
country, furnished only a little over 4 per cent of the total, sur- 
passing the mining and construction industries by only a very 
small amount. 

Was the distribution of the total payrolls in the different States 
somewhat the same as for the entire country? Let us again refer 
to Table XIV. Glancing down the third column from the right, 
we find that for geographic divisions, the range in the percentages 
of the total payrolls received by employees in manufacturing is 
between about 17 per cent in the Mountain States and 54 per cent 
in New England. For individual States the range is between 
6.5 per cent and 65.3 per cent. 

From the standpoint of the relative importance of manufactur- 
ing, Connecticut seems to be the leading State. The next highest 
State in this respect is Rhode Island, which is followed by another 
New England State, — New Hampshire. Probably the most strik- 
ing fact brought out by Table XIV is the insignificant réle played 
by farm wages in the total payrolls of the country. Even in the 
most highly agricultural States, such as the Dakotas, farm wages 
constitute only about one-third of the total amount received by all 
employees in these States. 

The relative position of mining, from the standpoint of total 
payrolls, seems to be most important in West Virginia, where this 
industry contributes about 34 per cent of the total wages and 
salaries in the State. This, of course, does not mean that the total 
payroll in mining is greater in West Virginia than in any other 
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State. A glance at Table XI will show that Pennsylvania mining 
payrolls are over three times as great as those of West Virginia. 
However, in an intra-State comparison of the several industrial 
groups, we find that in Pennsylvania the wages and salaries derived 
from mining constitute only 12 per cent of the total payrolls of 
the State. We see, then, that, as in the case of agriculture, wages 
and salaries in mining play only a secondary part even in the 
leading mining States. 

It may be suggested at this point that a study of the relative 
composition of the total payrolls may prove very useful in analyzing 
the economic stability of a given section of the country. Even 
from the limited classification of wages and salaries given in 
Table XIV, one can readily understand why the income of some 
sections of the country is likely to be subject to greater cyclical 
fluctuations than that of others. For example, the strong position 
of New York in this respect is clearly revealed when we consider 
the apparent diversity of its industrial activities. Unlike some of 
the other highly industrialized States, the sources of the income of 
its inhabitants, and particularly of those dependent upon wages 
or salaries, are greatly varied in character. In New Jersey, over 
53 per cent of the total payrolls comes from manufacturing. Ap- 
proximately the same condition is found to exist in Ohio and Mas- 
sachusetts, while in Connecticut, as we have already observed, 
manufacturing industries contribute over 65 per cent of the total 
wages and salaries disbursed. The situation in New York, how- 
ever, is entirely different. In spite of the fact that the manu- 
facturing payrolls in that State are the highest in the country, they 
represent less than 40 per cent of the total wages and salaries in 
the State, the bulk of the payroll being due to miscellaneous indus- 
tries, of which commerce and the allied activities form a very 
important part. It can readily be conceived that the community 
or State not leaning too heavily on one type of industry can weather 
depressions in the most satisfactory manner. 

In this connection, the State of Michigan furnishes a good exam- 
ple of excessive concentration along specialized lines. In 1919 
about 53 per cent of the total payrolls in that State came from 
manufacturing industries. Of these manufacturing payrolls, about 
43 per cent was received by employees in the automobile indus- 
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tries; in other words, the automobile industries in the State of 
Michigan contributed roughly 23 per cent of the total wages and 
salaries disbursed in the State. What are the results of such con- 
centration in times of depression? Putting the total payrolls in 
Michigan for the three years under observation on a percentage 
basis, with 1919 as 100, we have the following relative numbers: 


BT isp ia: st are\ «etal ae 100 
BOZO stra ss e's doe we ve 121 
Daas ata ahs ss bias 84 


This gives us a spread of thirty-seven in the total annual earnings 
of employees between 1920 and 1921. The corresponding figures 
for New York, however, were: 


RUD eis ae Sasi aa sia ae 100 
DODD. ci coavar ac, o's sign le 122 
DOA cis sid his wig Jtteles 107 


or a difference between 1920 and 1921 of only fifteen. While in 
Michigan the total amount of the payrolls in all industries for 
1921 was 16 per cent below 1919, in New York it amounted to 7 per 
cent above the 1919 mark. 

The same principle seems to have worked in most of the other 
States. Ohio, for instance, with nearly 52 per cent of its payrolls 
coming from manufacturing, which is heavily weighted with the 
metal industries, suffered heavy losses in its 1921 payrolls, these 
aggregating only 87 per cent of the 1919 total. In Iowa, on the 
other hand, the 1921 payrolls were 4 per cent higher than those of 
1919. 


Average Earnings of Employees. 

Thus far, we have discussed the distribution of wages and salaries 
by States from a rather general standpoint. Our comparisons 
were made between States as units, and only in an indirect man- 
ner did we touch the individuals residing therein. The study of 
geographic units from the standpoint of the total amount of income 
received in each is undoubtedly interesting and quite useful, but, 
after all, we are chiefly interested in the more intimate social units,— 
the individual or the family. To say that the wage earners in 
a certain State received 10 per cent of the total amount disbursed 
in the entire country does not tell us anything about the individual 
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income of the wage earners. The State with the greatest share of 
the country’s income may well be the poorest from the standpoint 
of the population residing therein, if there are too many to share 
in that income. To judge the comparative economic position of 
individuals in the different States, we must have averages rather 
than totals. 

How do average earnings of employees compare in the different 
parts of the country? Are the States with the highest absolute 
payrolls also those where individual earnings are highest? Table XV 
and Chart 6 are intended to throw light upon this subject. The 
averages presented in this table and chart are based on estimates 
of total wages and salaries disbursed in all industries in each State 
during 1919, 1920, and 1921, and estimates of the total number of 
employees attached to all industries in each State at the middle 
of each year. It therefore follows that the figures shown are not 
hypothetical full-time earnings, but, presumably, are the averages 
of the amounts actually received by all employees, irrespective of 
the length of time employed in each year. The figures appearing 
in Chart 6 are the same as those shown in the last three columns 
of Table XV, only instead of the geographic arrangement, they 
follow an array according to the 1919 averages. 1919 is again 
chosen as the representative of the three years studied. 

It is interesting to note that the list is headed by three Western 
States, and that all the States included in the Mountain and Pacific 
divisions, with the exception of New Mexico, fall in the first half 
of the array. It is also interesting and quite characteristic that 
the Southern States are practically all included in the lowest quar- 
ter, with Mississippi bringing up the rear. The industrial States 
are all to be found in the upper part of the array, while the agri- 
cultural States of the Middle West occupy the center. 

A very interesting condition is disclosed by a study of the out- 
line made by the ends of the solid black bars in Chart 6. It will 
be seen that the gradation in average annual earnings is quite 
regular until we reach within two or three States of the lower 
quartile.! At this point, we see a sharp change in the angle of the 
outline. This fact is also shown when we study the range of the 
average earnings of employees in the different States as represented 

1 The quartile is the item marking the first fourth or the third fourth of the array. 


CHART 6 


AVERAGE EARNINGS PER EMPLOYEE IN EACH STATE 
1919-1920-1921 
STATES ARRAYED ACCORDING TO AVERAGE EARNINGS IN 1919 
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TABLE XV.— TOTAL WAGES AND SALARIES AND AVERAGE 


STaTE AND GEOGRAPHIC 
DIvIsION 


Continental United States.......... 
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1919—1920—1921 


ESTIMATED ToTaL WAGES AND SALARIES 
Dollars (000’s Omitted ) 


1919 1920 1921 
34,769,362 41,560,157 34,700,877 
3,313,256 4,134,927 3,231,649 
235,075 285,639 238,993 
164,273 198,652 160,705 
94,744 111,621 92,361 
1,902,544 2,441,830 1,927,457 
288,326 345,666 285,126 
628,294 751,519 527,007 
10,154,284 12,258,491 10,252,722 
5,016,170 6,124,529 5,387,336 
1,464,335 1,715,302 1,383,625 
3,673,779 4,418,660 3,481,761 
8,281,806 9,996,982 7,840,634 
2,384,508 2,799,140 2,066,060 
899,235 1,136,634 888,349 
2,734,692 3,340,511 2,910,080 
1,507,358 1,824,778 1,268,181 
756,013 895,919 707,964 
3,236,437 3,779,339 3,380,261 
661,740 766,911 671,477 
592,756 699,652 619,691 
968,579 1,159,932 1,054,598 
111,709 126,367 114,188 
122,948 137,726 120,953 
311,792 354,294 317,910 
466,913 534,457 481,444 
3,026,348 3,498,719 2,959,841 
85,509 89,210 67,656 
542,310 636,223 546,246 
284,939 317,415 310,442 
503,820 549,214 481,798 
397,203 523,980 384,574 
350,504 405,661 335,674 
212,037 249,870 208,984 
441,323 496,240 428,338 
208,703 230,906 196,129 
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EARNINGS PER EMPLOYEE IN ALL INDUSTRIES IN EACH STATE 


1919—1920—1921 


EstimaTep TotTat NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES 
ATTACHED TO INDUSTRY? 


1919 


30,530,000 


2,880,944 
240,191 
162,263 

99,630 

1,595,759 
256,004 
527,097 


8,030,471 
3,888,112 
1,165,814 
2,976,545 


6,700,328 
1,854,140 

816,483 
2,168,331 


1,155,478 . 


705,896 


2,964,144 
617,530 
546,217 
919,835 

99,942 
110,897 
278,018 
391,705 


3,387,784 
73,897 
507,460 
226,548 
565,854 
359,666 
463,018 
313,674 
594,275 
283,392 


1920 


29,959,268 


2,823,794 
233,342 
157,997 

96,484 

1,564,357 
250,831 
520,783 


7,870,311 
3,805,755 
1,151,145 
2,913,411 


6,589,855 
1,830,453 
798,708 
2,125,300 
1,143,838 
691,556 


2,892,964 
606,702 
533,865 
894,700 

97,779 
108,354 
270,355 
381,209 


3,317,595 
72,186 
495,352 
211,672 
554,113 
354,675 
453,987 
307,203 
582,343 
286,064 


1921 


30,744,000 


2,888,908 
235,359 
159,790 

96,900 

1,601,931 
255,584 
539,344 


8,097,197 
3,904,203 
1,196,417 
2,996,577 


6,771,980 
1,886,696 
811,028 
2,170,455 
1,195,411 
708,390 


2,941,535 
621,855 
543,368 
903,602 
100,322 
110,384 
275,709 
386,295 


3,384,179 
73,556 
507,144 
203,562 
566,009 
369,289 
465,888 
313,141 
593,680 
291,910 
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AVERAGE EARNINGS 


1919 


1,139 
1,150 


1,012 

951 
1,192 
1,126 
1,192 


1,264 
1,290 
1,256 
1,234 


1,236 
1,286 
1,101 
1,261 
1,305 
1,071 


1,092 
1,071 
1,085 
1,053 
1,118 
1,109 
1,121 
1,192 


893 
1,157 
1,069 
1,258 
890 
1,104 
757 
676 
743 
736 


PER EMPLOYEE 


1920 


1,387 


1,464 
1,224 
1,257 
1,157 
1,561 
1,378 
1,443 


1,557 
1,609 
1,490 
1,517 


1,517 
1,529 
1,423 
1,572 
1,595 
1,281 


1,306 
1,264 
1,311 
1,296 
1,292 
1,271 
1,310 
1,402 


1,054 
1,236 
1,284 
1,499 
991 
1,477 
894 
813 
852 
807 





1921 


1,129 


1,119 
1,015 
1,006 

953 
1,203 
1,116 

977 


1,266 
1,380 
1,156 
1,162 


1,158 
1,095 
1,095 
1,341 
1,061 

999 





TaBLE XV. — ToraL WAGES AND SALARIES AND AVERAGE EARNINGS 


1919—1920—1921 


EsTIMATED ToTAL WAGES AND SALARIES 


Dollars (000’s Omit 
SraTE AND GEOGRAPHIC ollars (000’s Omitted) 





Division 
1919 1920 
East South Central.............. 1,331,490 1,555,750 1,354,599 
Kentucky ae cnebidies selene sors 430,620 538,676 481,103 
WDENNESSERS Gs.a95 tecse stece ales dior areves< 374,494 433,540 387,480 
AIA DAI 2) ches eve aide ai? 353,470 396,810 329,630 
BT TRSISSIE Ls oa isch Sts eral ae wine 172,906 186,724 156,386 
West South Central............. 1,979,618 2,292,405 2,076,081 
AT KAN BASH steric ini sletaetel eteteys Genstises 208,258 229,018 201,081 
LOUIBISTIG sea. bisa! toere ete tee 360,266 434,694 369,453 
CQ AHOMIS Asap5 cis-o's farce? stores et 425,838 479,203 419,220 
SL ORAS Eire creer. tis ais ererei donde aires 985,256 1,149,490 1,086,327 
Mirani NY 52 ots, een oe 1,074,510 1,248,172 1,075,875 
Momntarat ioe s2 diss sta siclae 181,521 199,542 157,548 
HdaHOP We Sct cece eee ee 107,087 116,885 105,571 
WiVOMiIn Siva ccs, Pavotacear ee 77,380 98,571 89,911 
SOUP REO. Feasts. 5 hei te bona ot Oe 315,317 374,985 345,045 
ING WrIVIGRICOts 25 nso sje ear rote 85,240 97,995 88,869 
AT UZOTI AR 72 abetaec cist sia Beye ieee oar 137,491 161,600 120,835 
ren he ele a Ul ace Sh eae he 127,564 148,083 127,803 
DIV URA iri ogi eb eat ee oink 42,910 50,511 40,293 
PACING rs b7.ic) den taveeerch check ne ee 2,371,613 2,795,372 2,529,215 
FUSS GUOD om 25 os ee eee arse 573,761 603,322 476,978 
CED 57h cess Be sae eaten 280,449 308,761 268,073 
RL RGSPTINED 5 nc 06; nonin: ap) caret aoe 1,517,403 1,883,289 1,784,164 
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PER EMPLOYEE IN ALL INDUSTRIES IN EacH STATE — Continued 


1919—1920—1921 





EstimATED ToTaL NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES 


ATTACHED TO INDUSTRY? 





1919 1920 1921 1919 1920 1921 
1,636,480 1,591,753 1,615,415 814 977 839 
478,521 465,780 472,932 900 1,157 1,017 
451,649 439,407 446,770 829 987 867 
444,415 433,102 440,732 796 916 748 
261,895 253,464 254,981 660 737 613 
2,116,447 2,076,731 2,132,422 935 1,104 974 
262,515 257,169 261,823 793 891 767 
460,951 449,217 456,832 782 968 808 
385,297 379,858 392,432 1,105 1,262 1,068 
1,007,684 990,487 1,021,335 978 1,160 1,064 
881,955 873,064 906,732 1,218 1,430 1,187 
133,220 133,393 140,672 1,363 1,496 1,120 
94,309 93,803 97,857 1,135 1,246 1,079 
58,394 58,000 60,777 1,325 1,699 1,479 
265,615 261,106 268,766 1,187 1,433 1,284 
82,682 80,799 82,512 1,031 1,213 1,077 
108,106 109,266 115,778 1,272 1,479 1,044 
107,693 106,024 109,680 1,185 1,379 1,165 
31,936 30,673 30,690 1,344 1,647 1,313 
1,931,447 1,923,201 2,005,632 1,228 1,453 1,261 
464,052 456,003 470,919 1,236 1,323 1,013 
242,671 238,338 244,716 1,156 1,295 1,095 
1,224,724 1,228,860 1,289,997 1,239 1,532 1,383 








AVERAGE EARNINGS 


PER EMPLOYEE 


« The estimates of the total number of employees attached to Industry in each state are based on 
the Census of Manufactures, 1919, Census of Mines and Quarries, 1919, and the Occupation Statistics of 
the 1920 Census of Population. Changes from year to year are based on the estimated trend of population 
in each state as revealed by increase in population between 1910 and 1920. The preliminary estimates 
by states have been adjusted to correspond with the Total Number of Employees in the Continental 
United States as estimated by W. I. King. 
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by the values at specified intervals of the array. The following 
readings are expressed as relatives with respect to the highest 
average earnings recorded: 


Highest: (Mioitatia) s..,ai 25... ccs acorn 5 «sashes niente 100 
Upper Quartile (Washington or Pennsylvania)... .. 90 
Median?! (South Dakota) ..2 22-09-22 .ccGee ae eee 81 
Lower Quartile (Maine or Texas)................ 72 
Lowest: (Mississippi). 2. <. 22 seusies Se te eee 48 


We see that the decrease in average earnings as we go down is 
quite gradual in the first three quarters of the array, the change 
being about 9 to 11 units (or percentages of the highest) to a quar- 
ter. However, in the last quarter of the array, we find a change of 
24; in other words, the greatest change in range takes place in the 
lowest 25 per cent of all the States. 

How have average earnings changed in the three years? On 
account of lack of space, it has not been possible to include 1920 
in our graphic presentation. A comparison between 1920 and the 
other two years can, however, conveniently be made directly from 
the figures presented in Chart 6, or those shown in Table XV. 
The bar diagram compares average earnings in 1919 and 1921. 
The most important point that strikes us about this diagram is the 
fact that not in all States have average earnings been lower in 1921 
than in 1919. The depression of 1921 seems to have missed a 
number of States — at least in so far as wages and salaries are 
concerned — so much so that in such States the average earnings 
were actually higher in 1921 than in 1919. 

The most striking increase in average earnings is shown in the 
case of the District of Columbia, where Government employment 
is the dominant influence. The reduction of personnel in Govern- 
ment departments since the War apparently affected the lower 
positions more than the higher ones. In addition to this explana- 
tion, the increase in average earnings of employees may also be 
explained by the fact that actual increases in the rates of pay have 
been made in Government departments in 1920 and 1921. Govy- 
ernment institutions are, as a rule, very slow to respond to changes 
in conditions. In 1919, and particularly in 1920, on account of 
the high cost of living and the high business and industrial activities 
of the country, there was a great agitation for higher salaries for 

1 The middle item of the array. 
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Government employees. The claims were deemed just, and steps 
were taken to relieve the situation. However, it appears that 
Government inertia has introduced a lag between the application 
of the pressure, or the cause, and the final relief. We therefore 
observe the characteristic situation that in the wake of general 
reductions in average earnings of employees in non-governmental 
fields, the earnings of Government employees actually increased. 

The District of Columbia was not alone in showing an increase 
in average earnings of employees in 1921 in comparison with 1919. 
Nineteen States, including New York and California, showed the 
same condition. In addition, there were a number of States where 
the difference between 1919 and 1921 was so slight that we might 
properly make the statement that less than 50 per cent of the States 
showed any appreciable decrease in average earnings in 1921 when 
compared with 1919. 

We have seen from Chart 6 that there is a marked tendency for 
States within the same geographic region to line themselves up 
close to each other with respect to average earnings per employee. 
This geographic tendency in the variation in the size of average 
earnings of employees is shown in a more graphic, though a more 
general way, in Chart 7. In this chart is shown an outline map 
of the United States shaded in accordance with the size of average 
earnings per employee in 1920, classified into six groups. The 
shading of the different States on the map has been carried out in 
a gradation from white to black, black representing the lowest 
average earnings. A glance at the map shows distinctly the areas 
of high and low earnings. Thus, we see the lightest shadings or 
highest earnings in the eastern part of the United States, extending 
from Illinois east through Massachusetts. The light shades also 
extend from Kansas west to the Pacific. The Northern States 
from Wisconsin to the Pacific are, with the exception of Montana 
and Wyoming, a shade darker than the East and Southwest. 
True to form, the darkest shades, designating lowest average 
earnings, persist in the South. 

The figures on which Chart 7 is based are for 1920, which, in 
some respects, was not a “normal” year. However, the shadings 
on the map, which represent rather broad classes, are, in a general 
way, undoubtedly representative of the other two years as well. 
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CHAPTER VII 
AGRICULTURAL RECEIPTS 


Within the memory of a great number of persons now living, 
the United States has emerged from the position of a nation of 
predominantly rural pursuits into one of the most important indus- 
trial and commercial powers of the world. Not to go back further 
than the beginning of the present century, we find that in the 
Census of 1900 only 40 per cent of the population of the country 
was classed as urban. However, by the time of the 1920 Census, 
the manufacturing and commercial activities of the country had 
grown to such an extent that the balance of population was thrown 
to the cities. In the twenty years intervening between 1900 and 
1920, the population of places of over 2,500 increased from about 
30,000,000 to 54,000,000. 

The tremendous growth of manufacturing and kindred indus- 
tries, which has been responsible for cities attaining ascendancy 
in the United States, has also been indirectly responsible for the 
gradual reduction in the importance of agriculture as a factor in 
the national economy. There is no record prior to 1920 of the 
total farm population of the country. However, from the records 
of the number of farms and the size of the rural population,' we 
can judge that agriculture has not kept pace with the general 
development of the country. 

The apparent gain of city over country has by some observers 
been viewed with anxiety. Remedies have been sought whereby 
to keep the farm population on the farm and “‘back to the farm”’ 
movements have been started at various times. However, it 
would appear that if cause for alarm exists, it is concerning the 
relative rather than the absolute status of the industry. We may 
say that, in general, the waning in importance of agriculture is only 
relative. Agriculture, as an industry, has not grown as rapidly 


1The Census classifies as rural all population residing in places with less than 2,500 
inhabitants. 
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as some of the other industries in recent years, but it certainly has 
not lost ground ! in the absolute sense. 

In spite of the industrial changes of the country, and the ever 
present concern about the migration from farm to city, agriculture 
is still the most important single basic industry of the country. 
Nearly 32,000,000 people directly depend upon it for a living,? 
and in normal years the value of its products approaches very 
closely the value of the products added by all manufacturing 
industries combined. 

The importance of agriculture in the life of the nation is measured 
not merely by the size of the farm population and the total value of 
its products. It is socially of great significance that in an age of 
industrial centralization and corporate form of organization agri- 
culture has retained the predominance of the individual entrepre- 
neur.2 Only a small portion of agriculture is controlled by corpo- 
rations, since over 90 per cent of the industry is in the hands of 
individual entrepreneurs. It is estimated that there are, in all, 
about 10,000,000 individual entrepreneurs in the United States. Of 
this number, about 6,400,000, or nearly two-thirds, arefarmers. The 
influence of such a large body of entrepreneurs upon the social, politi- 
cal, and economic life of the country must be very great indeed. 

Although agriculture is carried on in one form or another in every 
State in the Union, the relative importance of the industry varies 
in the different States. In some States, as we shall see, agriculture 
furnishes a very small portion of the income of the people. In 
others, however, the industry is of paramount importance. Conse- 
quently, in any study of the geographic distribution of income, 
agriculture should take a very prominent place. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the data pertaining to agriculture 
are both abundant and reasonably reliable, the task of arriving at 
accurate estimates of the net income from the industry in each 
State is not simple. As will appear, to obtain the final totals, it 


! Between 1910 and 1920 the number of farms increased from 6,361,502 to 6,448,343, 
or 1.4 per cent; the farm acreage increased from 878,798,325 to 955, 883, 715, or 8.8 
per cent; the rural population, which is, of course, not the same as the farm ‘population, 
also increased 3.2 per cent. The figures are as reported by the Census of Agriculture, 
1920, Vol. V, p. 34. 

2 The Census of Agriculture, 1920, Vol. V, p. 894, gives the farm population 
as 31,614,269. 

2 The term individual entrepreneur, as used here, does not refer to any person whose 
relationship to a business enterprise is merely that of stock ownership. 
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has been necessary to compute separate estimates for the individual 
items of gross income and expense entering into the operation of 
the industry. These items are necessarily of different magnitudes, 
and, consequently, their importance, in so far as the final results 
are concerned, is not the same in each case. However, assuming 
that each individual factor contributing to the total agricultural 
income may prove of interest in itself, the same degree of care has 
been taken with the smaller items as with the larger ones. 

The method adopted in making the estimates of the individual 
items by States consists of the distribution of carefully prepared 
national totals in accordance with index numbers showing the 
relative share of the total contributed by each State. 

Whenever independent estimates by States were made, they have 
been adjusted by scaling up or down, without disturbing their 
relationship, so as to correspond with the national totals computed 
by a different method.1 The figures used in the computation of 
the indices or preliminary estimates are derived chiefly from the 
Census of Agriculture and the reports of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 


Farm Crops. 

The production of farm crops forms the backbone of agriculture. 
In comparison, the other agricultural activities of the country are 
very small indeed. In 1919, out of a total gross agricultural income 
of about $21,000,000,000, $15,000,000,000 was derived from crop 
raising. The relative importance of farm crops as compared with 
that of all the other farm products is, of course, considerably 
greater than that indicated by the above figures, as a large portion 
of the gross value of the animal products is merely a duplication 
of the value of crops fed to livestock. 

To deal intelligently with the problem of estimating the total 
income derived from the production of farm crops, we must con- 
sider carefully the disposition of the crops. The total crops raised 
may be divided into four parts, namely: 

1. Crops sold. 

2. Crops, such as vegetables, etc., consumed by the farmers and 

their families. 


_' Practically all the national totals used in this report are as estimated by W. I, 
King, of the National Bureau of Economic Research. 
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3. Crops fed to livestock. 

4. Crops reserved for seed. 

The relative proportion of the total crops disposed of in any 
one of the above four ways is, presumably, not the same in differ- 
ent parts of the country. Thus, in the ‘Corn Belt’’ the portion of 
the total crops fed to livestock is undoubtedly relatively greater 
than in the ‘‘Cotton Belt,’’ where the principal crop is almost exclus- 
ively sold for money. Similarly, the proportion of the total crops 
consumed as food by the farmers and their families will vary from 
place to place, and so also with seed. As will be shown later (see 
Table XXVII, p. 177), the average ratio of yield to seed require- 
ments for corn is 175, while for wheat it is only 10, and hence, the 
portion of total crop reserved for seed in the ‘“‘Corn Belt” is very small 
when compared with the seed requirements in the wheat regions. 

From the standpoint of computing the total income derived from 
agriculture, we are really not interested in the value of the crops 
fed to livestock, nor are we concerned about the value of the crops 
reserved for seed. It would be quite sufficient for our purposes 
to know the value of the crops sold, and of those consumed by the 
farmers and their families. However, there are no available data 
that would enable us to estimate with accuracy the value of these 
items for each State separately, and we are, therefore, compelled 
to compute for each State the total value of the crops, including 
crops fed to livestock and those reserved for seed as well as the 
crops sold and eaten. 

The Census of Agriculture gives us for 1919 the total value of 
the crops raised. For the intercensal years, similar data are esti- 
mated by the Department of Agriculture. However, these figures 
do not represent actual receipts, as the total values are computed 
on the basis of average prices as of a single date. Manifestly, the 
farmers do not dispose of all their crops on one day and at one set 
of prices. The movement of farm products, though at its peak in 
the late autumn, continues more or less throughout the year, and 
at prices covering in some years a very substantial range. It fol- 
lows, then, that the Census figures, as well as those of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, though probably fairly representative of the 
relative values in each State, do not give a fair picture of the values 
actually realized by the farmers. 
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W. I. King, in his estimates of income covering the entire Conti- 
nental United States, has computed yearly figures of the total 
value of the crops sold and consumed by farmers and their families 
on the basis of monthly sales and consumption and average prices 
taken at the middle of each month. These figures are manifestly 
more accurate from the standpoint of income realized than 
are the totals based on the December prices alone. Consequently, 
in computing the gross income from all farm crops by States, the 
national totals have been obtained by adding estimates of the total 
value of seed and the total value of crops fed to livestock to the 
value of crops sold or consumed by farmers and their families, as 
computed by W. I. King. : 

As already indicated, seed and feed values are added merely 
for the purpose of facilitating the apportionment by States which 
must be made on the basis of the value of total crops raised. The 
values of crops fed to livestock and crops reserved for seed will 
subsequently be subtracted from the gross income as expense items 
in each State, so that the adding in of the feed and seed factors 
does not affect the national totals in the final analysis. 

It is obvious that the crop year does not correspond with the 
calendar year in so far as the sale and consumption of crops are 
concerned. The total amount produced within any year is only 
partially disposed of during the same year. Part of it is carried 
over to the next calendar year, so that the amount sold, and the 
amount consumed by farmers’ families during any calendar year, 
are obtained from at least two crop years. Consequently, in com- 
puting indices for the distribution of income from ali farm crops 
during any calendar year, the production of two years must be 
considered. 

In its Year Books! the Department of Agriculture furnishes 
figures showing averages of monthly sales of crops from farms in 
different sections of the country. These figures were used in the 
computation of weights representing the share of each of the two 
contributing crop years in the total crops sold during a calendar 
year in each geographic division. By applying these weights to the 
production figures covering two successive crop years, it has been 
possible to arrive at adjusted figures for the calendar years. Thus, 

1 See Year Book of the Department of Agriculture, 1922, p. 992. 
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for the calendar year 1919 a portion of the value of the crops raised 
in each State in 1918 has been combined with a portion of the value 
of the crops raised in 1919. These adjustments for the calendar 
year are obviously very crude; nevertheless, it is believed that 
they add materially to the accuracy of the final estimates. 

The adjusted values of all farm crops that were raised in the 
different States have been used as indices for the distribution by 
States of the estimated total gross income from the production of 
all farm crops. These indices, on a percentage basis, in terms of 
the United States as a whole, are given in Table XVI. In the 
same table are also recorded the final estimates by States of the 
income received from farm crops in 1919, 1920, and 1921. 

1921 marks a year of particular hardship in the economic life 
of the agricultural population of the United States. After the 
prolonged price inflation of farm products which reached its peak 
early in 1920, there was a sudden and sharp recession which swept 
away a considerable portion, if not all, of the gains made during 
and immediately after the War. For the crop year 1919 the value 
of all farm crops, as reported in the Census of Agriculture, was 
about $15,250,000,000. In 1920 the value of the crops, as esti- 
mated by the Department of Agriculture, was only about $10,000,- 
000,000, and in 1921 the value dropped to $6,500,000,000. 

The effect of the 1921 depression was apparently not felt in all 
sections of the country with the same degree of severity. The 
West North Central States seem to have been hit hardest, while 
the Pacific, New England, and the Middle Atlantic States came 
through with comparatively small losses. Reference to Table XVI, 
which gives a comparison of the estimated income from all the farm 
crops in each State for the three years, will tell the story. 
Glancing at the percentage columns, we note that in 1921 the New 
England States seemingly gained on the other sections of the 
country as regards their share of the total value of all crops. In 
1919 these States were credited with but 2.069 per cent of the total. 
Their share in 1920 was 2.564 per cent, and in 1921 we find that 
the value of all crops in New England amounted to 3.47 per cent 
of the total. The same is, on the whole, true in the Middle Atlantic 
States. From about 6.6 per cent of the total in 1919, the share of 
these States rose to about 8.6 per cent in 1921. These apparent 


TABLE XVI.—GROSS AGRICULTURAL INCOME FROM ALL FARM CROPS 
IN EACH STATE, 1919-1920-1921 


Do.uars (000’s Omitted) Per Cent oF TOTAL 


STATE AND GEOGRAPHIC 
Division 
1919 1920 1921 1919 1920 1921 


Continental United States.| 14,504,576 13,610,676 | 8,056,727 100.000 100.000 100.000 








New England......... 300,158 348,942 279,615 2.069 2.564 3.470 
WIRING Py fechas cciciec 2 99,449 100,594 76,318 685 -739 .947 
New Hampshire..... 28,378 34,485 29,353 -196 .203 364 
WETAIONG Scots mteace ate 51,428 68,269 51,681 -354 .502 -642 
Massachusetts....... 63,348 77,716 62,283 -437 071 773 
Rhode Island........ 7,099 8,452 6,054 -049 .062 .075 
Connecticut......... 50,456 59,426 53,926 -348 437 .669 

Middle Atlantic....... 956,306 1,064,136 691,575 6.593 7.818 8.584 
PNW NIOTK «oc < clcnyen 436,354 511,390 338,968 3.009 3.757 4.207 
New Jersey......... 94,623 99,225 66,285 652 .729 -823 
Pennsylvania........ 425,329 453,521 286,322 2.932 3.332 3.554 

East North Central.... 2,728,328 2,656,333 1,475,875 18.811 19.517 18.319 
TIPPEE Ciao) nes 2 oe 567,483 558,409 297,186 3.913 4.103 3.689 
ERICANA. fcc oes os 0.0%. 495,671 449,990 232,182 3.417 3.306 2.882 
Illinois... .. oatete 857,311 746,126 386,265 5.911 5.482 4.794 
Michigan.... 375,685 414,329 251,906 2.590 3.044 3.127 
WWWISGORBINI. 6 o>. nia 00's 3: 432,178 487 "479 308,336 2.980 3.582 3.827 

West North Central.... 3,553,990 3,046,171 1,684,909 24.503 22.381 20.913 

Ne 514,842 424,142 236,512 3.550 3.116 2.935 

851,172 674,746 403,622 5.868 4.957 5.010 

535,172 484,094 251,060 3.690 3.557 3.116 

317,055 279 828 164,978 2.186 2.056 2.048 

331,342 260,624 138,696 2.284 1.915 1.721 

470,523 413,719 211,712 3.244 3.040 2.628 

533,884 509,018 278,329 3.681 3.740 3.455 

2,176,449 1,904,744 1,103,005 15.005 13.994 13.690 

24,018 24,061 13,829 -166 shia 172 

116,264 113,837 63,655 .802 -836 -790 

District of Columbia . 829 880 648 .005 .006 .008 
WIS ons ae eee 303,200 304,324 175,012 2.090 2.236 2.172 
West Virginia........ 113,573 121,070 77,585 -783 .889 -963 
North Carolina...... 530,974 476,479 309,616 3.661 3.501 3.843 
South Carolina...... 441,438 353,308 182,291 3.043 2.596 2.262 
Secor ee ae 558,425 426,519 221,451 3.850 3.134 2.749 
PIOride ns 2S cis es os 87,728 84,266 58,918 -605 619 -731 

East South Central... . 1,374,141 1,154,748 722,032 9.474 8.484 8.962 
Stan 368,500 326,382 187,719 2.541 2.398 2.330 
Tennessee........... 325,774 308 ,866 193,988 2.246 2.269 2.408 
AV Oi a ee 322,110 260,428 175,800 2.221 1.913 2.182 
Mississippi.......... 357,757 259,072 164,525 2.466 1.904 2.042 

West South Central... . 1,985,030 1,845,475 1,034,541 13.685 13.559 12.841 
PAICRTIBASS oie c ocre e-c 0. 341,736 300,193 185,962 2.356 2.206 2.308 
WiOWisiana,........ <6 6 228,669 183,005 116,872 1.577 1.344 1.451 
Oklshoma.....:.....- 462,649 429,035 213,137 3.189 3.152 2.646 
CRT eA ato Sheeeie 951,976 933,242 518,570 6.563 6.857 6.436 

Mountain............. 580,316 610,162 387,659 4.001 4.483 4.812 
MMGritang i305 s%. 00s 6 os 92,515 103,352 78,804 .638 .759 978 
Rete sa) oreo vis os 121,668 124,441 79,466 .839 914 .986 
Wivoming. 23.0.6. 05 2 39,160- 39,243 25,639 .270 .288 318 
OOIOFAdO! 2 io0,5 3.0.6 Silos 175,373 182,982 104,905 1.209 1.345 1.302 
New Mexico......... 39,782 44,691 31,770 .274 .329 .395 
PATIPOUUG cee so sied5 o's 41,946 45,886 25,796 -289 .337 .320 
WRENS etc rays oat elev Seer 55,781 56,360 32,376 385 .414 .402 
INENVAOS. occ rock nese 14,091 13,207 8,903 -097 .097 -lll 

LECT nae SSE ae 849,858 979,965 677,516 5.859 7.200 8.409 
Washington ......... 202,029 223,161 168,305 1.393 1.640 2.089 
iG a eee eee 130,000 143,560 99,475 .896 1.055 1.235 
Californmigis 0.2.00 0. 517,829 613,244 409,736 3.570 4.505 5.085 
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gains are, of course, not real. They are only comparative, and 
indicate that other sections of the country lost more heavily than 
the New England and Middle Atlantic divisions. As a matter of 
fact, there actually was a drop in the total value of the crops in 
nearly all of these States in 1921 as compared with 1919. The value 
realized from all farm crops in New England in 1919 was $300,- 
158,000. In 1920 it rose to $348,942,000, but it dropped in 1921 
to $279,615,000. The Middle Atlantic States sustained similar 
losses in the value of all crops, the reduction between 1919 and 
1921 being from $956,306,000 to $691,575,000. 

Passing to the East North Central States, it appears that this 
section of the country practically maintained its relative position 
in the value of all crops throughout the three years, the changes 
in their percentages of the total from year to year being very slight. 
However, the actual losses in this section of the country were sig- 
nificant. The gross income from all farm crops in 1919 was $2,728,- 
328,000, while in 1921 it was only $1,475,875,000. 

The West North Central division was affected more than any 
other section of the country. In 1919 its total income from all 
farm crops was 24.5 per cent of the national total. In 1921 its 
share of the total amounted to not quite 21 per cent. lowa ap- 
parently lost more than any other single State in the division. Its 
gross income from all crops, which in 1919 was $851,172,000, 
dropped in 1921 to $403,622,000, a reduction of about 53 per cent. 
Of the Southern States, South Carolina and Georgia seem to stand 
out prominently in the reduction of their income from all farm 
crops in 1921, as compared with 1919. The 1921 income of these 
two States from crops was only about 40 per cent of the 1919 
receipts. 

In the agricultural depression of 1921, the far West seems to 
have reacted in very much the same way as the New England and 
Middle Atlantic States, for while the total income of the Mountain 
and Pacific States from all crops was less in 1921 than in 1919, the 
decrease was relatively smaller than in most of the other States. 


Dairy Products. 
Of all the branches of agricultural enterprise, dairying is the most 
important stabilizing factor in the total income of farmers. The 
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continuous demand for practically the entire farm supply and the 
perishable nature of the original product prevents the accumulation 
of large stocks and, hence, also the disastrous effects that usually 
accompany such accumulations. The prices of dairy products are, 
consequently, unusually uniform from year to year, and although 
phenomenal profits cannot, under such circumstances, be made, 
the farmer does not run the risk of sustaining great losses, as in the 
case of other agricultural products. 

Dairying, though common in all parts of the United States, 
follows in its relative importance definite geographic lines, deter- 
mined to a large extent by climatic conditions, and also by the 
centers of population. The northeastern part of the United States 
seems to be favored in both these respects, and we find that the 
bulk of dairying operations is carried on in that part of the country. 

In 1919 the gross agricultural income from the production of 
dairy products was nearly $1,900,000,000. This sum included, in 
addition to the value of products sold, the farm value of milk, 
butter, and cheese consumed by the farmers and their families. 
The above total representing the entire United States has been 
used in estimating the amount of income received from dairy 
products in each State, and the distribution has been made on the 
basis of the figures recorded in the 1920 Census of Agriculture.} 
For the intercensal years, i.e., 1920 and 1921, in this study, the 
estimates by States of the total gross farm income from dairy 
products have been made on the basis of indices taking into consid- 
eration the 1919 Census distribution and also changes in the num- 
ber of dairy cows in each State. Dairying, in general, is subject only 
to slow growth, but since such changes in the amount of dairying 
operations as do take place are not uniform throughout the coun- 
try, it has been thought advisable to introduce a factor account- 
ing for the changes in the number of dairy cows in the different. 
years. 

It should, however, be observed that while the adjustment just 
mentioned takes care of the increase or decrease in the volume of 
the dairy industry due to changes in the number of dairy cattle, 
it does not take into consideration the changes in the quality of the 
stock which naturally would materially affect the volume of dairy 
, 1 Volume VI, p. 63. 


TABLE XVII.—GROSS AGRICULTURAL INCOME FROM DAIRY 
PRODUCTS, 1919-1920-1921. 


Dotuars (000’s Omitted) Per Cent or Torau 
STaTE AND GEOGRAPHIC 


san sate 1919 1920 1921 1919 1920 1921 


Continental United States. 1,888,535 1,939,6092) 1,393,329 100.000 100.000 100.000 


New England.......... 125,852 127,160 91,584 6.664 6.556 6.573 
Maine ooo). ccc ews ss 22,662 23,159 16,636 1.200 1.194 1.194 
New Hampshire..... . 13,031 13,092 9,238 .690 .675 -663 
Wermont?. S.s5 secre 34,675 34,525 25,024 1.836 1.780 1.796 
Massachusetts....... 31,557 31,887 22,823 1.671 1.644 1.638 
Rhode Island. ....... 4,891 4,965 3,595 259 -256 -258 
Connecticut......... 19,036 19,532 14,268 1.008 1.007 1.024 

Middle Atlantic........ 380,539 389,532 279,627 20.150 20.083 20.069 
NGW NOrKes es oss o'er 229,079 235,313 168,816 12.130 12.132 12.116 
New Jersey......0..+ 24,475 25,060 18,169 1.296 1.292 1.304 
Pennsylvania........ 126,985 129,159 92,642 6.724 6.659 6.649 

East North Central.... 571,869 592,996 422,638 30.281 30.573 30.333 
OMG. asic cee cesee ee 103,454 105,224 74,724 5.478 5.425 5.363 
Endianay .c)d/e doce este. 56,184 58,790 42,176 2.975 3.031 3.027 
PMNMOIS) ste ee ssitie reo 91,783 93,353 65,598 4.860 4.813 4.708 
Michigan............ 90,593 94,827 67,353 4.797 4.889 4.834 
Wisconsin........... 229,855 240,802 172,787 12.171 12.415 12.401 

West North Central.... 335,366 338,753 241,185 17.758 17.465 17.310 
Minnesota........... 99,280 102,896 74,543 5.257 5.305 5.350 
OWES So hGk ees a eras 70,631 67,169 47,206 3.740 3.463 3.388 
Miss0uri. 5.5 6.22:10 = 44,324 45,057 31,015 2.347 2.323 2.226 
North Dakota....... 24,947 26,127 18,922 1.321 1.347 1.358 
South Dakota........ 21,435 21,802 15,187 1.135 1.124 1.090 
Nebraska............ 30,217 30,432 21,833 1.600 1.569 1.567 
WCANIBAR Soros « tee 44,532 45,270 oz, "479 2.358 2.334 2.331 

South Atlantic......... 112,972 117,482 85,663 5.982 - 6.057 6.148 
Delawaress;.ocscorsens 3,248 3,375 2,452 wiz 174 176 
Maryland . 3.200 e's 17,091 17,689 12,819 905 912 .920 
District of Columbia . 94 97 70 -005 .005 -005 
WiT@INIS,.<.c cts ease 24,438 25,079 18,169 1.294 1.293 1.304 
West Virginia........ 14,523 14,877 10,784 .769 .767 774 
North Carolina...... 18,999 20,133 14,714 1.006 1.038 1.056 
South Carolina....... 10,198 10,862 7,956 540 .560 571 
Georpidin a tees screen's 21,378 22,170 16,372 1.132 1.143 1.175 
WOIOTIGRS craiorats 6 ores sal 3,003 3,200 2,327 -159 -165 -167 

East South Central.... 89,403 92,869 67,660 4.734 4.788 4.856 
Keritucky sii.) 5 iss icisers 28,668 29,463 21,792 1.518 1.519 1.564 
Tennessee. .......... 26,307 27,465 19,701 1.393 1.416 1.414 
Alabamias:: 6; chases 19,414 20,075 14,672 1.028 1.035 1.053 
Mississippi. ......... 15,014 15,866 11,495 -795 -818 -825 

West South Central.... 91,556 95,021 69,708 4.848 4.899 5.003 
IATESNBAS( §.).,,5.0'5.5.0 0:0:010 17,129 17,437 12,498 .907 .899 .897 
VGOUIBIBNIA oieis cleerstae 5,741 6,090 4,459 .304 314 -320 
Oban OWS: +3665 05.51) 26,609 26,999 19,200 1.409 1.392 1.378 
REAR ST G0. < des eten's oer 42,077 44,495 33,551 2.228 2.294 2.408 

MA GHIAEANE 7) 5 sa1s;ct ehels say 52,351 53,883 39,250 2.772 2.778 2.817 
WGNEANE: os csae se seis 9,613 9,776 7,078 509 .504 -508 
ETO i. cturdole wiokekrs's 10,274 10,435 7,635 -544 .538 548 
WG OMIM ts ase o.-'s wine 2,738 2,774 2,020 -145 .143 -145 
CIIAAOE ee 6 Sse 16,147 16,933 12,261 .855 .873 -880 
New Mexico......... 2,719 2,871 2,174 144 .148 -156 
PRTG Geode w torch sia ke 3,494 3,549 2,550 -185 -183 -183 
Otani cs scec trie 6,138 6,304 4,598 .325 .325 .330 
PAM I Siptisata tsa cebzs 1,228 1,241 934 .065 -064 .067 

TNMs cig x Pace fe siete s/h i ca 128,627 131,913 96,014 6.811 6.801 6.891 
Washington......... 35,202 35,805 26,139 1.864 1.846 1.876 
OOPOROT cas iaiste sori t 22,492 22,655 16,135 1.191 1.168 1.158 
California . i573 3''ss 70,933 73,453 53,740 3.756 3.787 3.857 








* Since the computation of the 1920 State totals, Dr. King has revised his national total for this 
item to read $1,930,587. 
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production. It also does not take into account the relative changes 
in feeding practice which supposedly affect the milk supply per cow. 
However, such changes are very slow and, it is believed, cannot 
disturb our figures to any noticeable extent, particularly during 
the years immediately following the Census. 

Detailed data of the farm income from dairy products by States 
for 1919, 1920, and 1921 are presented in Table XVII. It will be 
noticed that while the reduction in the total income from dairy 
products between 1919 and 1921 was significant, it was not as great 
as in the case of other agricultural products. The drop in the total 
value of dairy products was from $1,888,535,000 in 1919 to $1,393,- 
329,000 in 1921, or a little more than 26 per cent. During the same 
period, the income from meat products dropped about 50 per cent, 
and the income from all farm crops, exclusive of crops fed, dropped 
about 46 per cent. The relative stability of income from dairying 
operations accounts for the fact that in States like Wisconsin, 
New York, etc., where dairying constitutes an important part of 
agriculture, the farmers did not suffer from the 1921 depression as 
much as the farmers in other States. 


Meat Products. 

Next to the production of all farm crops, the production of meat 
animals constitutes the largest single item entering into the gross 
agricultural income of the country. In 1919 the total farm value 
of the larger meat animals sold and slaughtered was about $3,371,- 
000,000, or 16 per cent of the total gross agricultural income of the 
country. Unfortunately, owing to the complexity of the meat 
industry, it is very difficult to determine with great accuracy the 
farm income from meat products by States. Since there are no 
accurate production statistics by States, it becomes necessary to 
build up indices of the relative share of each State in the agricultural 
end of the meat industry from more or less imperfect data which 
only indirectly measure the meat supply. For convenience in 
handling the problem and in conformity with the existing material, 
the meat animals have been divided into two classes which are 
treated separately in our attempt to arrive at estimates of the total 
income from meat products. In the first class are included all cat- 
tle which contribute beef and veal, and in the second class are sheep, 
goats, and swine. 
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As already noted, there are no accurate statistics pertaining to 
the amount of beef and veal produced in each State. Without such 
statistics, it is only possible to make very rough estimates of the 
share of each State in the agricultural income from the production 
of these products. Such figures are shown in the first three col- 
umns of Table XVIII. The indices used in apportioning by States 
the total agricultural income derived from the production of beef 
and veal are based on the value of all beef cattle and the imputed 
value, at average beef cattle prices, of all dairy cows on the farm. 
In this index dairy cattle are given the weight of approximately 
one-fourth, which corresponds with the estimates of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture showing that dairy cattle together with veal 
calves from dairy herds furnish about one-fourth of the beef and 
veal supply of the country. The figures entering into the construc- 
tion of the indices are derived from the Census of Agriculture and 
the reports of the Department of Agriculture. Since changes in 
the relative importance of different States in the beef supply of the 
country take place at a slow rate, the same index, based on values 
as of January 1, 1920, has been used for all the three years covered 
in this study. The indices expressed as percentages of the United 
States total are recorded in the third from the last column of 
Table XVIII. 

As in the case of beef and veal, the only available data that may 
practically be utilized in apportioning the total value of sheep, 
goats, and swine products are the values of these animals on the 
farm on January 1, 1920, as given in the 1920 Census of Agriculture. 
In order to use one index to apportion the total value of the three 
kinds of meat animals, it is necessary to make an adjustment for 
the differences in the period in which the three types of animals 
reach maturity and become ready for slaughter. It is known, for 
instance, that swine reach maturity sooner than sheep, and, conse- 
quently, in a given period, say a year, probably a larger proportion 
of swine will be slaughtered than of sheep. Another consideration 
that makes the adjustment necessary is that while swine are pro- 
duced primarily for their meat products, sheep and goats are raised 
for their wool and mohair, which makes the turnover of swine a 
great deal Jarger than that of either sheep or goats. 

On the basis of statistics covering a period of eleven years (1910 
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to 1920 inclusive), it is estimated that the ratios between the num- 
ber of animals slaughtered during the year and the number of ani- 
mals on hand at the end of the year are as follows: 


RNOEIT s. saw dees s ax vain 375 
Goatees) aes has ee 101 
SWING ea ctoeches ccs es 1.009 


The significance of the above ratios is obvious. We may say 
that a thousand sheep found on the farm at the end of the year 
indicate a total number slaughtered during the year of about 375; 
a thousand goats imply a slaughter for the year of 101 and a thou- 
sand swine, a slaughter of 1,009. In other words, for the same 
number on the farm at the end of the year, ten times as many swine 
are slaughtered during the year as goats. These ratios multiplied 
by the values of sheep, goats, and swine on the farm on January 1, 
1920, in each State furnish approximations of the value of these 
animals slaughtered during 1919. These approximate values have 
been added together for each State and used in apportioning the 
estimated national income from the sale and slaughter of these 
animals in each of the three years. The final estimates, as well as 
the percentages of the total, are recorded in Table XVIII. 

An examination of the section of the table dealing with the in- 
come from sheep, goats, and swine will show that the West North 
Central States lead with an aggregate amount of nearly 41 per cent 
of the national total. The East North Central division follows 
with 24 per cent of the total value, thus giving the Middle West 
about 65 per cent of the total value of the product. This is, of 
course, accounted for by the fact that 87 per cent of the total 
income under consideration is due to the production of swine which 
are raised chiefly in the corn belt. 

It is interesting to study the share of the national total con- 
tributed by each State to the production of all meat and meat 
products. The combined totals for each State for 1919, 1920, and 
1921, as well as the percentages of the totals for 1919, are given in 
Table XVIII. It will be observed that the West North Central 
States produce over 37 per cent of the total meat products. The 
East North Central States produce about 21 per cent, the West 
South Central about 10 per cent, and the Mountain States about 
9.4 per cent. These figures are very significant in measuring the 


TABLE XVIII. — GROSS AGRICULTURAL INCOME IN EACH STATE 








1919—1920—1921 
Do.uars 
STATE AND Beef and Veal Animals Sheep, Goats, and 
GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION 
1919 1920 1921 1920 

Continental United States..| 1,328,941 | 1,204,286 | 738,457 || 2,042,442 | 1,518,916 
New England........... 19,600 17,763 10,891 16,749 12,456 
Mammen). 5 Jb ncaa 3,760 3,408 2,090 4,269 3,175 
New Hampshire...... 2,365 2,144 1,314 1,818 1,352 
VIGRINIONG 55 ciliates oud 5,940 5,383 3,301 3,002 2,233 
Massachusetts........ 3,841 3,480 2,134 4,371 3,250 
Rhode Island......... 598 542 332 613 456 
Connecticut.......... 3,096 2,806 1,720 2,676 1,990 
Middle Atlantic......... 73,306 65,898 40,956 74,099 55,106 
New Vor 3.0 0. hes 2 40,708 36,984 23,065 26,143 19,442 
New: Jersey. 5.3. 662 4,199 3,804 2,333 4,779 3,554 
Pennsylvania......... 28,399 25,110 15,558 43,177 32,110 
East North Central..... 213,420 194,700 | 119,978 488,224 362,338 
Ohio. Be ees, St 38,728 35,565 21,742 100,773 74,199 
Indiana. . Lae SIN ecm: 34,344 30,950 19,139 118,421 88,067 
RUINS Bae te eee 67,430 61,356 38,024 167,317 124,430 
Daseiiena |; 2). eS: 26,754 24,714 15,088 44,382 33,006 
WISCONSIN: 55 ho50 ete 46,164 42,115 25,985 57,331 42,636 
West North Central..... 428,338 387,179 | 237,180 835,626 621,435 
Minnesota ..2. 2.0025. 39,486 35,250 22,163 97,670 72,635 
BOW ca Aad cer eee 106,888 97,458 57,949 325,158 241,812 
MISSOUTE HG. cto once 63,452 57,422 35,758 121,158 90,102 
North Dakota........ 24,140 21,063 13,303 18,341 13,640 
South Dakota........ 52,558 47,005 28,983 84,312 62,701 
Nebraska s/o. she othe 72,580 65,959 40,219 133,392 99,200 
WGANIBAS : = andes chee 69,234 63,022 38,805 55,595 41,345 
South Atlantic.......... 80,140 72,186 44,198 138,641 103,103 
Delaware. oi Ete 877 795 487 1,103 820 
Maryland... a 6,183 5,697 2,880 8,333 6,197 
District of Columbia. ; 13 12 iz 41 30 
Virginia. . se Satie. 20,366 19,019 11,982 22,181 16,495 
West Virginia. . ” 14,911 12,887 8,063 10,641 7,914 
North Carolina... ra eile 8,730 7,912 4,852 29,289 21,781 
South Carolina....... 6,538 5,925 3,633 19,322 14,369 
SEO 2 oa ck te a riot 13,057 11,643 7,367 37,172 27,644. 
Hlomds 2. ee: 9,465 8,296 4,927 10,559 7,853 


FROM THE SALE AND SLAUGHTER OF THE LARGER MEAT ANIMALS 
1919—1920—1921 


(000’s Omitted) Per Cent or Tora? 
Swine All Larger Meat Animals Beef Sheep, All 
and Goats, Larger 
Veal and Meat 
1921 1919 1920 1921 Animals Swine Animals 


957,698 3,371,383 | 2,723,202 1,696,155 100.000 100.000 100.000 





7,853 36,349 30,219 18,744 1.475 .820 1.078 
2,002 8,029 6,583 4,092 283 .209 238 
852 4,183 3,496 2,166 178 .089 124 
1,408 8,942 7,616 4,709 AAT 147 265 
2,049 8,212 6,730 4,183 .289 214 244 
287 1,211 998 619 045 .030 036 
1,255 5,772 4,796 2,975 233 131 171 
34,746 147,405 121,004 75,702 5.514 3.628 4.372 
12,259 66,851 56,426 35,324 3.062 1.280 1.983 
2,241 8,978 7,358 4,574 316 234 266 
20,246 71,576 57,220 35,804 2.136 2.114 2.123 
228,460 701,644 | 755,038 348,438 16.054 | 23.855 20.812 
46,784 139,501 109,764 68,526 2.913 4.885 4.138 
55,527 152,765 119,017 74,666 2.583 5.798 4.531 
78,455 234,747 185,786 116,479 5.073 8.192 6.963 
20,811 71,136 57,720 35,899 2.012 2.173 2.110 
26,883 103,495 84,751 52,868 3.473 2.807 3.070 
301,822 || 1,263,964 | 1,008,614 | 629,002 32.224 | 40.913 37.491 
45,797 137,156 107,885 67,960 2.970 4.782 4.068 
152,465 432,046 | 339,270 | 210,414 8.042 15.920 12.815 
56,811 184,610 147,524 92,569 4.774 5.932 5.476 
8,600 42,481 34,703 21,903 1.815 £893 1.260 
39,534 136,870 109,706 68,517 3.954 4.128 4.060 
62,547 205,972 165,159 102,766 5.460 6.531 6.109 
26,068 124,829 104,367 64,873 5.209 2.722 3.703 
65,008 218,781 175,289 109,206 6.022 6.788 6.491 
517 1,980 1,615 1,004 065 054 059 
3,907 14,516 11,894 6,787 464 408 431 
19 54 42 26 001 002 .002 
10,401 42,547 35,514 22,383 1.531 1.086 1.262 
4,990 25,552 20,801 13,053 1.121 521 .758 
13,733 38,019 29,693 18,585 656 1.434 1.128 
9,060 25,860 20,294 12,693 491 946 .767 
17,430 50,229 39,287 24,797 982 1.820 1.490 
4,951 20,024 16,149 9,878 711 517 594 
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Taste XVIII.— Gross AcricutruraL Income 1n Eacu State FROM 


1919—1920—1921 





STATE AND 
GEOGRAPHIC DIvIsIon 


East South Central..... 
Kentuckyos.. pace eee 
Tenness6e@ 57% ...5 60s os 
AN SDATIA cole > Siew ee ete 
BASHING. oe so Gio a 


West South Central..... 
SATKANSAS Rs Abie fereistsie aN 


TedanO.ee A e k oe Be 
Wiyomingeen $2; se 
CaloradOg osc 4. oi5 8 6 os 
New Mexico.......... 


Washington.......... 
Oregons. set) os Shee 
CANTOROIS! seit soe se 


Beef and Veal Animals 





1919 1920 1921 
60,702 56,039 | 33,617 
19,911 18,512 | 11,285 
16,252 15,102 | 8,808 

9,502 8,611 5,280 
15,037 13,814 | 8,244 

190,794 | 172,049 | 104,800 
10,073 9,128 | 5,597 
10,592 9,723 | 6,108 
39,832 35,814 | 21,800 

130,297 | 117,384 | 71,295 

184,444 | 166,891 | 102,717 
32,999 30,263 | 18,170 
15,894 14,403 | 8,832 
24,143 21,785 | 13,972 
43,624 39,343 | 24,351 
32,224 28,607 | 16,352 
18,937 17,536 | 11,191 
10,399 9,236 | 5,890 

6,224 5,718 | 3,959 
78,197 71,581 | 44,120 
9,600 9,152 | 5,612 
19,103 17,124 | 10,727 
49,494 45,305 | 27,781 
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DoLuars 


Sheep, Goats, and 


1919 1920 
125,753 93,519 
33,088 | 24,606 
37,703 28,039 
27,920 | 20,764 
27,042 20,110 
150,505 | 111,696 
23,651 17,589 
14,032 10,435 
34,331 25,300 
78,491 58,372 
131,454 98,734 
22,385 16,647 
25,939 19,290 
18,280 13,594 
26,960 | 20,050 
13,112 9,751 
4,495 3,830 
15,073 11,210 
5,210 4,362 
81,391 60,529 
14,256 10,602 
24,775 18,424 
42,360 | 31,503 


THE SALE AND SLAUGHTER OF THE LARGER Meat ANIMALS — Continued 





1919—1920—1921 
(000’s Omitted) | Per Cent or Tota? 
Swine All Larger Meat Animals Beef Sheep, All 
and Goats, Larger 
Veal and Meat 
1921 1919 1920 1921 Animals Swine Animals 
58,966 186,455 149,558 92,583 4.565 6.157 5.530 
15,515 52,999 43,118 26,800 1.497 1.620 L572 
17,679 53,955 43,141 26,487 1.222 1.846 1.600 
13,092 37,422 29,375 18,372 715 1.367 1.110 
12,680 42,079 33,924 20,924 1.131 1.324 1.248 
69,164 341,299 283,745 173,964 14.354 Wee 10.123 
11,090 . 33,724 26,717 16,687 758 1.158 1.000 
6,579 24,624 20,158 12,687 .796 .687 .730 
14,691 74,163 61,114 36,491 2.996 1.534 2.200 
36,804 208,788 175,756 108,099 9.804 3.843 6.193 
63,514 315,898 265,625 166,231 13.873 6.632 9.370 
10,496 55,384 46,910 28,666 2.482 1.096 1.643 
12,163 41,833 33,693 20,995 1.196 1.270 1.241 
8,571 42,423 35,379 22,543 1.816 895 1.258 
12,642 70,584 59,393 36,993 3.282 1.320 2.094 
6,148 45,336 38,358 22,500 2.424 .642 1.345 
3,045 23,432 21,366 14,236 1.424 .318 .695 
7,068 25,472 20,446 12,958 -782 .738 too 
3,381 11,434 10,080 7,340 467 253 .339 
38,165 159,588 132,110 82,285 5.919 3.985 4.733 
6,685 23,856 19,754 12,297 .760 .698 .708 
11,617 43,878 35,548 22,344 1.436 1.213 1.301 
19,863 91,854 76,808 47,644 3.723 2.074 2.724 


2 Based on 1919 Values. 
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effect of falling prices of meat animals on the farm income in dif- 
ferent sections of the country. Thus, in the West North Central 
division, the shrinkage in the farm income from this item alone 
was from $1,264,000,000 in 1919 to $629,000,000 in 1921. 


Poultry and Eggs. 

The national gross agricultural income from the production of 
poultry and eggs was over $1,000,000,000 in 1919. Of this amount, 
nearly 26 per cent went to the West North Central States, and 
about 24 per cent to the East North Central States, thus giving 
the Middle West nearly 50 per cent of the total. Table XIX gives 
the percentages of the total value of the product in each geographic 
division for the years 1899 to 1909, 1919, 1920, and 1921. A general 
geographic shifting in the production of poultry and eggs is dis- 
tinctly noticeable. The East seems to be gradually losing ground 
to the West and the South. While maintaining their rank with 
respect to population, the New England States, which in 1899 con- 
tributed about 5 per cent of the total value of the product, pro- 
duced scarcely 3 per cent of the total in 1921. The reduction in 
the Middle Atlantic States was from 12.5 per cent to 10.1 per cent, 
while in the East North Central States it was from 26.3 per cent 
in 1899 to 23.8 per cent of the total in 1921. The largest growth 
in the industry has apparently taken place in the Pacific States, 
which show an increase from 3.7 per cent in 1899 to 6.2 per cent 
in 1921. In the same period the population in the last division 
increased from 3.2 per cent of the total to 5.3 per cent of the 
total. 

The percentages of the total value of poultry and eggs in 1920 
and 1921 for each State were estimated on the basis of the cor- 
responding percentages computed from the figures recorded for the 
three preceding Census years, namely, 1899, 1909, and 1919. By 
plotting the three points representing the three Census years for 
each State, the general tendency of growth or decline is clearly 
discernible, and the projection of the curve drawn through the 
three points in each case consequently affords fairly accurate esti- 
mates for the years succeeding the last Census. The percentages 
thus estimated for each State were adjusted on the basis of 100, 
which represents the total for the entire country. 
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Comparative figures of income from poultry and eggs for 1919, 
1920, and 1921 are given in Table XX. The first three columns 
show State estimates in thousands of dollars for each of the three 
years; the fourth column shows for 1921 the per cent of total 
income from poultry and eggs in each State; while the fifth and 
last column of the table offers a percentage comparison between 
1921 and 1919. It will be noticed that the national farm income 
from poultry and eggs in 1921 was about 79 per cent of that in 
1919. This is a higher percentage than in the case of other agri- 
cultural products. In the case of meat products, it will be recalled 
that the 1921 income was only about half of that in 1919, while 
for wool and mohair it was only about one-third of the 1919 income 
from that item. In this respect, the production of poultry and 
eggs is like dairying. Both of these industries seem to afford a 
steady income to the farmers. 


Farm Income from Wool. 

The production of wool contributes considerably to the agricul- 
tural income, particularly in the Mountain States. In 1919 
the total value of wool, according to Census figures, was $120,- 
418,000.!. Of this amount about $47,500,000, or nearly 40 per 
cent was the share of the Mountain States. Other sections of the 
country where income from wool is significant are the East North 
Central States with a little better than 17 per cent of the total, 
the Pacific States with 14 per cent, and the West North Central 
States with nearly 13 per cent of the total. 

The depression of 1921 affected the producers of wool more than 
any other class of farmers. In 1921 the gross agricultural income 
from wool amounted to only about $36,000,000, a drop of 70 per 
cent from the 1919 mark. Obviously, the Mountain States sus- 
tained the greatest losses. Their income from wool in 1921 was 
barely 29.6 per cent of the amount received in 1919. In dollars, 
the reduction in the income from wool in the Mountain States was 
from $47,500,000 to about $14,000,000, a loss of over $33,000,000. 
Reference to Tables XX XI, XXXII, and XXXIII will show the 
significance of the wool industry in the Western States. In Nevada, 
for instance, in 1919 wool contributed about $3,000,000 to the 


1 Includes about $4,000,000 reported for mohair, 
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total income of the State. This amount, small as it may appear in 
the light of the large totals familiarly dealt with throughout this 
study, formed one-fourth of the total net current agricultural 
income of the State. Manifestly, changes affecting the wool mar- 
ket have enormous influence upon the agricultural income of 
Nevada. The reduction in the current agricultural income of that 
State between 1919 and 1921 was about $7,000,000, of which 
amount 30 per cent was due to the drop in the price of wool. 

The gross agricultural income from the production of wool is 
recorded by States in the Agricultural Summary, Tables XXXI, 
XXXII and XXXIII, pp. 192-209. The derivation of the figures 
is as follows: for 1919, the amounts are as recorded by the 1920 
Census of Agriculture; the estimates for 1920 and 1921 are based 
on production and price figures published in the Year Books of the 
Department of Agriculture. 


Income from Honey and Wax. 

The method used in estimating the gross income from honey and 
wax in the intercensal years is the same as that followed in the case 
of poultry and eggs, — that is, percentages of the total value of the 
product in the years covered by the last three Censuses, 1899, 1909, 
and 1919, were calculated and plotted for each State. The per- 
centages for 1920 and 1921 were then estimated on the basis of the 
projected curves. The figures thus obtained were used as indices 
for the distribution by States of the estimated totals for the entire 
United States. The State estimates for the three years will be 
found in Tables XX XI, XXXII, and XXXIII. 


Sale of Dairy Cows for City and Village Use. 

Another item contributing to the agricultural income of the 
country is the sale of dairy cows for use in cities and villages. On 
January 1, 1920, there were about 1,220,000 dairy cows not on the 
farm. It is presumed that very few cows are raised off the farm, 
and, consequently, the yearly replacements of cows kept in cities 
and villages are supplied from the country. This small item of 
income, which in 1919 was only about $15,000,000, was distributed 
by States on the basis of the value of dairy cows off the farm in 
each State. This, of course, involved the hypothesis that cows 
in the villages and cities are supplied from the farms within the 
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same States. This, to be sure, is only roughly true, but any pos- 
sible error would be quite negligible as compared with the total 
agricultural income. 

The number of dairy cows not on farms is reported by States in 
the Census of Agriculture, 1920. The number of cows not on farms 
in 1920 and 1921 was estimated from the projection of straight 
lines drawn between the points plotted from the figures of the two 
Census years 1910 and 1920. To obtain the values of cows off the 
farm in each State, the estimated aggregates were multiplied by 
average prices of dairy cows, as reported by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

It may be of interest to note that, while the aggregate number 
of dairy cows off the farm in the United States was maintained 
practically at the same level between 1910 and 1920, some States 
show a gain and others a loss, in the period covered by the present 
study. The New England States, for instance, show an increase 
from 4.6 per cent of the national total in 1919 to 5.4 per cent 
of the total in 1921. On the other hand, the Middle Atlantic 
States, the East North Central States, and particularly the West 
North Central States, show a decided drop in the number and 
value of dairy cows found off the farm. The other sections of the 
country indicate a tendency toward increase. 

The final estimates of income derived from this item are to be 
found in the Agricultural Summaries, Tables XX XI, XXXII, and 
XXXIII. 


Horses and Mules. 

It is estimated that the United States produces annually about 
1,500,000 horses and about 400,000 mules for replacements and 
exports abroad. At farm prices of 1919 the farm value of these 
animals would amount to about $180,000,000 for horses, and about 
$64,000,000 for mules, or a total of nearly $250,000,000 a year. 
In a general way, this whole sum constitutes a part of the agricul- 
tural income of the country. However, most of the horses and 
mules raised (about 85 per cent of the total) either remain on the 
home farm or are sold to other farmers,! and the addition to the 


1 Of the total annual production of horses, about 86 per cent are used as replacements 
on the farm, the other 14 per cent are supplied to cities or are exported abroad. Of 
the 400,000 mules produced annually, about 64,000, or nearly 16 per cent are destined 
for city use or exports abroad, leaving 84 per cent on the farm. 
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agricultural income from animals supplied for city use and exports 
abroad cannot be very large, especially if we consider the costs, 
such as selling, transportation, and feeding, involved in trading in 
horses and mules between farmers. As a matter of fact, in the 
income of the country as a whole, this item would prove to be 
nearly negligible and would not materially affect the total one way 
or another. 

However, in studying individual States, the income derived 
from the sale of horses and mules may be significant. It is, for 
instance, conceivable that the farmers of one single stock-raising 
State derive a greater net income from trading in horses and mules 
than do all the farmers of the country put together. It is also 
reasonable to assume that, in the case of some States, the result 
of trading in horses and mules will appear as an expense item 
rather than an item of income. 

There are no statistics giving in direct form the number of ani- 
mals raised and sold by farmers in each State. For the Census 
years, we have reliable figures of the total number of horses and 
mules on the farm. Similar figures for other years are made avail- 
able by the Department of Agriculture. This Department also 
publishes yearly figures of exports abroad as well as statistics giving 
receipts at the principal markets of the country. However, no 
data are to be found which indicate definitely the geographic 
sources of the horses and mules recorded. Fortunately, the Cen- 
sus of Agriculture gives a detailed classification by age of the 
animals found on the farm at the time of the last Census. This 
enables us to compute with a fair degree of accuracy the number of 
animals raised in each State and, consequently, also the number 
of animals available foresale, or the number that must be purchased 
from the outside. 

As the basis for estimating the total number of animals raised 
in each State, we have taken the relative number of colts one year 
of age and under. From the Census figures for the entire United 
States, it appears that, on the average, the ratio between the total 
number of animals and the number of colts one year and under is 
about 18.5 for horses, and 15.75 for mules, — or that normally we 
would expect a total of 18.5 horses or 15.75 mules for every colt 
one year of age and under. Hence, to estimate the total number 
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of horses and mules to be expected in each State under normal 
conditions, if no exports or imports were to have taken place, the 
corresponding number of colts of the age specified reported for each 
State has been multiplied by the above ratios. From the hypo- 
thetical totals thus obtained, the total number of horses and mules 
actually found on the farm in the different States has then been 
subtracted. The differences presumably give approximations of 
the number of animals taken out of each State. In many States 
these differences are, of course, negative quantities, as the numbers 
acquired by farmers from the outside are in excess of those sold. 
Thus, we find that while the South has the greatest number of 
mules on hand, it raises a very small proportion of its requirements. 
For instance, judging from the number of young animals, the num- 
ber of mules one would expect to find in the South Atlantic States 
is about 189,000. However, the Census of 1920 gives the number 
as 1,079,033, which indicates that about 890,000 have, presumably, 
been brought in from other sections of the country. 

Obviously, the difference between the number of horses and 
mules raised, as estimated from the number of colts one year of age 
and under, and the actual number of horses and mules on the 
farm represents an accumulation of more than one year. It is 
estimated that the average useful life of a horse or mule is about 
eleven years, which roughly gives a yearly turnover of one-eleventh 
of the number on hand. Consequently, the accumulation due to 
the sales or purchases divided by eleven should give approximately 
the net number sold or purchased during one year. Apparently, 
then, of the 890,000 mules in the South Atlantic States on January 
1, 1920, which supposedly were not raised in that section of the 
country, only one-eleventh, or about 81,000, were replaced from 
States outside of this division in one year. 

A glance at Table X XI will show that most of the horses raised 
in the United States come from the Mountain States. The West 
North Central States, except Minnesota, also raise horses for sale, 
while, with very few exceptions, the other States do not raise 
enough horses to supply their own farm needs. 

It is curious to observe that, contrary to expectations, there is an 
excess of purchases over sales of horses in the State of Kentucky. 
Kentucky, which in the popular mind is a horse-breeding State, 


TABLE XXI.—NET NUMBER OF HORSES AND MULES BOUGHT OR SOLD 
BY FARMERS IN EACH STATE IN 1919 (Thousands). 
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apparently specializes in pure bred racing stock and imports most 
of its draft animals. 

Another feature worthy of note is the competition which Mis- 
sourl seems to encounter in the production of mules. While it still 
leads in the export of mules, it furnishes only about 27 per cent 
of the total farm exports. Kansas is apparently coming to the 
front in the production of mules for sale. Its annual sales are 
approximately 42,000 as compared with about 63,000 from Mis- 
souri and 26,000 from Illinois, which is the third ranking State in 
the production of mules for sale. 

Now that the net number of horses and mules purchased or sold 
by farmers in each State has been estimated, it is necessary to 
obtain the amounts of money received or spent by. farmers for 
these animals. If all sales and purchases were made on one date, 
and at one place, this would be a simple matter. All that would 
be necessary would be to obtain average prices of horses and mules 
prevalent on that date at the given market and multiply them by 
the total number traded. However, it is obvious that the sales 
and purchases of horses and mules are distributed throughout the 
year, and are consequently made at different prices. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture furnishes data on the following three items, 
which, together with the data appearing in the Census of Agri- 
culture, 1920, make it possible to compute an average price for 
each State at which horses and mules were bought or sold: 


1. Average price per head of horses and mules on farm on Jan- 
uary 1, given for each year and each State. 

2. Farm price per head for horses as of the 15th of each month, 
given for the country as a whole. 


3. Number of horses and mules received at the principal live- 
stock markets during each month of the year. 


Thus, item 1 gives us an index of the price level of horses and 
mules in each State, item 2 shows the variation in prices from 
month to month, and item 3 shows the approximate distribution of 
sales throughout the year. 

Before the Department of Agriculture figures of average prices 
of horses and mules on the farm on January 1 of each year can be 
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used as an index of the price level of horses and mules sold in each 
State, they must be adjusted for age distribution of animals in each 
State. Only mature animals are as a rule traded in, and the prices 
of animals sold and purchased must therefore be put on the basis 
of mature animals. This has been done by the use of the formula: 


eA SE 
AF+BG+C 
where X is the price of mature animals, 


xX 


E is the price of the aggregate on the farm on January 1, as 
reported by the Department of Agriculture, 

D the aggregate number of horses (or mules) on the farm on 
January 1, 

A the number of colts one year of age and under, 

F the ratio of the price of colts one year and under to that 
of mature animals, 

B the number of colts under two years and above one year, 

G the ratio of colts under two years and over one year to 
that of mature animals, and 

C is the number of mature animals. 


The next step is to measure for each year the relationship between 
average-for-the-year prices and the January 1 prices. The average- 
for-the-year prices of horses in the Continental United States for 
each of the three years have been obtained by weighting the aver- 
age monthly prices by the monthly receipts of horses at the princi- 
pal markets. The ratios between these average-for-the-year farm 
prices and the average farm prices of horses in the United States on 
January 1 of each year are as follows: 


BOLO IT cists. v'eore es a Se 1.218 
LODO os\ain hese ous weenie aby 1.291 
BOG Sc ctes cpio be we cee 1.107 


By multiplying the January 1 prices of mature animals in each 
State by the above ratios, we arrive at the yearly prices for each 
State used to compute the value of horses and mules sold or pur- 
chased by farmers. The complete formula used in computing the 
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average farm prices of mature horses and mules in each State is 
given in the footnote below. '! 

In computing the values of horses and mules sold or purchased 
during 1920 and 1921, the numbers of animals sold were adjusted 
only in so far as sales to cities and villages were concerned. Pur- 
chases by, and sales to, other farmers were deemed to be approxi- 
mately the same as in 1919, and changes in value were accounted 
for only through changes in price. The number of horses and 
mules on farms is not being reduced as rapidly as in cities and vil- 
lages, and consequently a yearly adjustment for purchases by 
farmers is not essential. 


Price Changes and Agricultural Income. 

An analysis of the farm value of net sales and purchases of horses 
and mules by States for the years 1919, 1920, and 1921 throws 
an interesting side light on the effect of changing prices on agri- 
cultural income. It would seem off-hand that, for a given product, 


1Formulae Used in Computing Average Farm Prices of Mature Horses and Mules 
in Each State 
Explanation of Terms. 
Number of Colts under 1 year of age in the State on Jan. 1. 
Number of Colts from 1 to 2 years of age in the State on Jan. 1. 
Number of Mature Animals (above 2 years of age) in the State on Jan. 1. 
Aggregate Number of Horses or Mules in the State on Jan. 1. 
Average Price of Aggregate Number of Animals on Jan. 1. 
Ratio of Price of ‘‘a’”’ to Price of ‘“‘c.” 
Ratio of Price of ‘‘b” to Price of “‘c.”’ 
Ratio of Average Price of Horses for the year to Average Price of Horses on Jan. 1. 
Average Price of Mature Animals for the year. 
Average Price of Grown Animals in the given State on Jan. 1. 


Ra yRe~oanes 


Formulae. 
_ af t+hg+e wha ued 
ai d i) «re ge 
R ed 


Re 2 ae ea ee 
Sources of Above Data. 


a, b, c, and d—Census of Agriculture, 1920, p. 52. 
e — Year Books of the Department of Agriculture for corresponding years. 


Ratios. 
f — Horses, 0.37; Mules, 0.41 ) Based on comparable data given in the Census of 
g — Horses, 0.63; Mules, 0.65§ Agriculture, 1900—Abstract of Census, 1910, p. 321. 
R — 1919 — 121.8; 1920 — 129.1; 1921 — 110.7. See Table LIII. 
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rising or falling prices should affect the consumer and the producer 
to the same degree. That is, if the price of an article goes up 
twenty per cent, the producer would receive twenty per cent more 
while the purchaser would pay twenty per cent more. This, how- 
ever, does not seem to work out in the case of farmers as a class, — 
at least, in so far as their trading operations in horses and mules 
are concerned. 

Expressed in terms of 1919, as 100 per cent, the net income to 
the farmers in 1920 from the same number of animals as in 1919 
was only 61.4 per cent for horses and 64.8 per cent for mules. In 
1921 these percentages dropped to 34 per cent and 52.7 per cent, 
respectively. Did the farmer sustain these losses merely as a pro- 
ducer, through the fall of the price of his product, or were there 
at the same time other factors operating against him? Obviously, 
farmers as a class are producers as well as consumers, and in the 
case of horses and mules, we have an example where the farmer 
produces 100 per cent of the product, and consumes about 85 per 
cent of it. Part of this 85 per cent he has to purchase in the open 
market. 

It is, of course, understood that the price to the consumer should 
be somewhat higher than the producer’s price, to cover the handling 
and selling costs. 

Assuming that in 1919 the ratio between the consumer’s price 
and that of the producer was normal, let us examine what hap- 
pened during 1920 and 1921. It will be recalled that we have 
taken the aggregates of horses and mules traded in annually by 
farmers to be the same in each of the three years under observation; 
consequently, changes in value merely reflect changes in price. 
The amounts paid out by all farmers of the country for horses and 
mules in 1919, 1920, and 1921, with their corresponding percent- 
ages on the basis of 1919, are shown in Table I. Table J shows 
similar figures for farmers’ receipts. 

What does the comparison between the two sets of transactions 
show? 

In 1920 the purchasing price to the farmer for horses was 6 per 
cent greater than in 1919, while the selling price was about 10 per 
cent below that of 1919. In 1921 the purchasing price fell to 
85 per cent of the 1919 level, while the selling price dropped to 67 
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per cent. The very same tendency appears in the case of mules. 
When prices advance, they advance a great deal more rapidly for 
the farmer as a consumer than as a producer. When prices fall, 
the reverse seems to be the case, i.e., they fall more rapidly for the 
farmer as a producer than a consumer. They react sharply at the 
source, and their decline is greatly retarded by the time they reach 
the consumer. 


TABLE I—AMOUNTS PAID BY FARMERS FOR HORSES AND MULES 


AMOUNT 
ANIMAL YEAR (Thousands of | Per CENT oF 

Dollars) 1919 
{ 1919 32,207 100 

REDE Ss do dind cpus o> aleve ts 1920 34,112 105.9 
1921 27,402 85 
1919 33,144 100 

ee 1920 38,824 117.1 
1921 25,843 80 





TABLE J—AMOUNTS RECEIVED BY FARMERS FOR HORSES AND MULES 


AMOUNT 
ANIMAL YEAR (Thousands of | PER CENT oF 
Dollars) 1919 
( 1919 49,752 100 
RIONMER MES cle sc dele esd eeldet side { 1920 44,884 90.2 
{ 1921 33,374 67.1 
( 1919 39,598 100 
MPMI Eas ool o/c loieneie-ooe bie sia 2 017 { 1920 43,012 108.6 
{ 1921 29,245 74.5 


Taking 1919 as a point of departure, it appears that in 1920 and 
1921 the farmer ‘‘caught it going and coming.” He lost both as a 
producer and as a consumer. Why these divergences in the move- 
ment of producers’ and consumers’ prices? Is it a coincidence of 
circumstances peculiar to the trading in horses and mules during 
the period stated, is it a phenomenon more universal and also hold- 
ing true of other farm commodities, or is it merely a reflection of 
the difference in movement of wholesale and retail prices? It is 
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evidently unsafe to generalize from the scant data presented here. 
To answer these questions with any degree of certainty would 
require a far more detailed study of farm prices and the movement 
of farm commodities than lies within the scope of the present work. 
A partial clue to the discrepancy between the selling and buying 
prices of horses and mules may be discovered by referring to 
Table XXI, p. 156, which gives a picture of the geographic 
distribution of sales and purchases. It will be noticed that the 
excess production of horses and mules is highly centralized. The 
bulk of these animals seems to come from the West North Central 
and Mountain States. Is it possible that the general price level in 
these sections fell more rapidly in the given period than elsewhere, 
and that prices of horses and mules merely followed the general 
tendency, the cause of which may have been only accidental? 
This would, of course, imply that the phenomenon under discus- 
sion, though very interesting in its effects on agricultural income 
for the years 1919 to 1921, is merely fortuitous, and has no per- 
manent significance in agricultural economics. At any rate, this 
would present an interesting problem for further study and inves- 
tigation. } 


Farm Income from the Sale of Land for Urban Use. 

An item which is ordinarily left out of consideration in discussing 
farm income is that of agricultural land sold for non-agricultural 
purposes. The growth of cities makes it necessary to increase the 
urban land areas of the country, and agricultural land is practically 
the only supply to draw upon. As a city expands, farm lands im- 
mediately bordering the city become very valuable; this naturally 
makes their use for agricultural purposes too expensive to be 
profitable. 

During the decade of 1910 to 1920, the urban population of the 
United States increased from 42,166,000 to 54,314,000, a net gain 
of 12,148,000 in ten years, or an average of 1,215,000 per. year. 
It is evident that an addition of a million and a quarter people 
to the population of the country would necessitate a considerable 
addition to urban land. On the basis of figures published by the 
United States Bureau of the Census in its report on Financial Sta- 
tistics of Cities, it is estimated that from 110 to 115 acres of land 
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are required for every thousand of urban population. At this rate, 
the total yearly requirements are at least 150,000 acres, most of 
which must be yielded by agriculture. It should be borne in mind 
that urban expansion is not taking place at the same rate through- 
out the country, and, consequently, the bulk of the 150,000 acres 
of land transferred annually from agriculture to cities and villages 
is distributed among a comparatively few States, and therefore, 
presents in some cases items of considerable magnitude. 

The estimated total farm income from the sale of land to cities 
and villages for 1919, 1920, and 1921, as calculated by W. I. King, 
has been apportioned by States in accordance with an index based 
on: 

1. The increase in population between 1910 and 1920. 

2. The volume of construction in each year. 

3. Agricultural land values as indicated by the value of plough 

land. 


It is, of course, true that there elapses a period of years between 
the time land is purchased from the farmer, and the time it goes 
into actual use for urban building. It is, however, believed that 
the amount of land purchased from farmers each year for city 
plotting will vary with the amount of new land used in urban con- 
struction — that is, when construction is at its height, there is a 
tendency to extend urban land development projects, even though 
the land taken out from farming will not be built upon until some 
future year. Consequently, the volume of construction and growth 
in urban population may be considered as good indices of the sale 
of farm lands for urban use each year. 

The final estimates of income from this source by States are 
shown in Tables XX XI, XXXII, and XXXIII. 


CHAPTER VIII 
AGRICULTURAL EXPENSES 


In the foregoing chapter, we have surveyed the significant items 
of agricultural income. We shall now attempt to review briefly 
the items of expense that must be deducted from the total gross 
farm income in order to arrive at estimates of the amounts received 
in each State by the owners and operators of farms. As will be 
seen, some of the items of expense are payments to other industries 
for materials and supplies, or the use of capital necessary in the 
conduct of agriculture. Other items of expense are merely deduc- 
tions to offset duplications in the figures of the gross income. 


Expenses for Farm Implements. 

The estimated cost of farm machinery used by farmers of the 
United States has been apportioned to the several States in accord- 
ance with the total value of implements on hand on January 1, 
1920, and the acreage under cultivation each year. In computing 
the cost of farm implements in each State in 1919, the values as 
reported in the 1920 Census were used as a basis. For 1920 and 
1921 the Census figures were adjusted by means of the ratios of 
crop acreage in each given year to that of 1919. The estimated 
cost of implements in thousands of dollars together with the per 
cents of the total in each State during 1919, 1920, and 1921, are 
recorded in Table XXII. It will be seen that, as might be expected, 
the Middle West possesses about 54 per cent of the farm imple- 
ments of the country, and consequently bears over 50 per cent of 
the annual expenses for this item. 


Farm Expenses for Fertilizer. 

The amounts spent on fertilizer by farmers of each State in 1919 
are recorded in the 1920 Census of Agriculture. The expenses for 
this item in 1920 and 1921 were estimated by distributing the esti- 
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TABLE XXII.—FARM EXPENSES FOR FARM IMPLEMENTS IN EACH 
STATE, 1919-1920-1921 














THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS Per Cent oF Toran 
StaTE AND GEOGRAPHIC 
Division 
1919 1920 1921 1919 1920 1921 
Continental United States..... 455,970 526,710 254,760 100.000 100.000 100.000 
MOEWNPIANG...5. 6c ee ee 11,719 13,536 6,548 2.570 2.650 2.666 
UIBIARVE ces, ict ayay «ix, 0°65 01 4,0 3,379 3,903 1,888 -741 ae us ee 
New Hampshire.......... 1,204 1,390 673 .264 
WWeERENI GN Gina ois se er eidveveid sigse 2,695 3,113 1,506 591 
Massachusetts............ 2,453 2,834 1,371 538 
Rhode Island. .......... 305 353 170 -067 
MO DMME CHOU Gs, ses ols.celeee oa 1,683 1,943 940 .369 
Middle Atlantic............. 45,556 52,625 25,453 9.991 10.163 10.332 
PWM OEM. sc ciseiciavcie's o-oo 21,549 24,894 12,040 4.726 eheists Saar 
INEMPUETSEY. 0.0 ciate os ces cine 3,228 3,729 1,804 -708 
IPENISGIVANIS. c 640.0660 oes 20,779 24,002 11,609 4.557 
East North Central......... 99,716 115,186 55,713 21.869 21.718 _ 21.794 
MUO. a cishe (sh 2 caine os 18,594 21,479 10,389 4.078 ace as 
MRUETANENNSU cata cre so: c)'e) 3: wee evai 16,164 18,672 9,031 3.545 
UNIO re hs oe ee eee we 28,243 32,625 15,780 6.184 
WENCH ANS cic)c)scya devsels « 52s tab2b 17,929 8,672 3.404 
SMWERCONIBITD. che) ccc-cisce anders sao 21,194 24,481 11,841 4.648 
West North Central......... 147,515 170,401 82,420 32.352 31.909 32.118 
IUWISHEROEA- |. is 6! vis 8 cls ei0i6- 30.0 22,972 26,536 12,835 5.038 a ae Sanh e 
RW a race ecicic secs melee 39,218 45,302 21,912 8.601 
MVISRSGN IEE Vip i) cio) oars) «3:8 dn so a 17,537 20,257 9,798 3.846 
Norn Dakota......5....- 14,481 16,728 8,091 3.176 
South Dakota.........2.. 14,258 16,410 7,966 3.127 
IMEI EARIC occ) chs fever eles eles 19,424 22,438 10,853 4.260 
WBA el eiiascecleie viatcieeie'e 6: 19,625 22,670 10,965 4.304 
MONEHUVATIANUGC.........000005 36,013 41,600 20,121 7.898 7.989 7.846 
WUPIRWATE $<. Sioc.. cecses sees 857 990 479 -188 bats Seve 
Wiarylanid!: .. 0.2.00 .nc cae sf 3,675 4,245 2,053 -806 
District of Columbia...... 123 143 69 .027 
Miereetesist2) 9). che te cw os css 6,365 7,353 3,557 1.396 
West Virginia. .......6..... 2,334 2,697 1,304 -512 
North Carolina............ 6,932 8,006 3,872 1.520 
South) Caroling... oc... 6,097 7,042 3,406 1.337 
MTP AAS ee saiieticlecnciec 8,039 9,286 4,492 1.763 
parte eee fee aa oie eave «) a ayn 1,591 1,838 889 .349 
East South Central......... 22,333 25,798 12,478 4.898 4.864 4.835 
SET Cd Ss Ae 6,133 7,084 3,427 1.345 ae ae adie 
BRETHESREE 5h) s/s oe ae sss sc) 6,780 7,832 3,788 1.487 
AES De: Na 4,359 5,035 2,435 -956 
IURISHISSUDIPN « 2)s:s ces 0.2 o/s s'c os 5,061 5,847 2,828 1.110 
West South Central......... 39,460 45,581 22,047 8.654 8.850 8.985 
PRPS raters cist te aie ciatets 5,504 6,357 3,076 1.207 Pa tdts Fake 
MMAR OO rosie eke ea © « 4,154 4,798 2,321 911 
I GEAEISINI Yano, a ietsse Sialeionsts 10,227 11,814 5,714 2.243 
EMMA, fore tiecs etetins tases 19,575 22,612 10,936 4.293 
TOTeRESTRLTTSY ene SET Fe Se hie): 24,189 27,942 13,515 5.305 5.444 5.299 
VFO ATI = (sisterccis ela civiais e's 6,976 8,059 3,898 1.530 raiera ueauye 
MAIR A eee ctieenes 4,874 5,631 2,724 1.069 
SUTIN Fa) /oscn ee /ccc bce oa 1,491 1,722 833 .327 
IOLA On aso deeeodeenssc 6,320 7,300 3,531 1,386 ¢ 
IWEWHVECZIOO $s 50(54.603 osc oss 1,236 1,427 690 iil 
DRAIN Meee satiora Ate ec bs as jaca'sie DV 1,291 624 -245 
NE eeLipeeere heroke wl hehe alte cis sa. oh 1,714 1,980 958 .376 
EWE occ) sje a's/ayar'evevavere' se « 461 532 257 -101 
ARAM re ertie tea edo aVere Oe) ara 29,469 34,041 16,465 6.463 6.413 6.125 
Washingtone soi. 6. Sei 6,940 8,016 3,877 1.522 rere Les 
MERON ccs tate sicess 5,271 } 6,089 2,945 1.156 
@alf OTA oi) s:5:5 wales dieieioi «as 17,258 19,936 9,643 3.785 
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accordance with an index based on the quantities consumed yearly 
in each State, and the reported costs in 1919. 

: AxC 
B 
quantity used in the given year, B the quantity used in 1919, and 
C the value of fertilizer used in 1919. A and B were obtained 
from the American Fertilizer Hand Book, and C from the 1920 

Census of Agriculture. 

Table XXIII gives comparative figures for 1919, 1920, and 1921 
of the farm expenses for fertilizer. The States bordering the At- 
lantic seacoast apparently use about 75 per cent of the total com- 
mercial fertilizer in the United States, the two Carolinas and 
Georgia alone consuming about 45 per cent. 





The index may be expressed algebraicly as , A being the 


Farm Expenses Incurred in the Business Use of Automobiles. 

The automobile is more and more becoming a part of agricultural 
equipment. It is, however, difficult, if not impossible, to estimate 
just how much farmers spend for automobiles for business use. 
In the majority of cases, the same machine is used for both personal 
and business purposes, and there is no way of determining mathe- 
matically the proportion of the expense to be charged against each 
class of service. On the basis of 30 per cent for business and 70 
per cent for personal use, W. I. King estimates the business costs 
of automobiles on the farm as $297,969,000 in 1919, $480,936,000 
in 1920, and $329,836,000 in 1921. These totals may be accepted 
as conservative, and they are probably not very far from the truth. 
The estimated expenses for business use of automobiles in each 
State have been obtained by apportioning the above totals in 
accordance with the value of automobiles on the farm on January 
1, 1920, which is reported by States in the 1920 Census of Agri- 
culture. The final figures for this item of expense appear in Tables 
XXXI, XXXII, and XXXIII. 


The Value of Farm Buildings and the Number of Automobiles on 
the Farm. 

A very interesting relationship obtains when we compare the 
number of automobiles on the farm in the different sections of 
the country with the value of farm buildings. Table XXIV gives 


TABLE XXIII.— COST OF FERTILIZER USED ON FARMS IN EACH STATE, 




















1919-1920-1921 
THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS Per Cent or Toran 
STATE AND GEOGRAPHIC 
DIvIsion 
1919 1920 1921 1919 1920 
Continental United States..... 326,400 377,200 204,774 100.000 100.000 
ew RANG. . 6s. 2 cae eee 18,323 19,867 14,696 5.612 5.267 
MOGNNT Ee inate ns chorea. 3 o\0' sens 7,759 8,648 6,052 2.377 wa Th 
New Hampshire........... 526 660 513 -161 
WEMMONE. «40.5% seNtereie mele 857 985 766 -262 
Massachusetts............ 3,907 4,072 3,141 1.197 
Hhede Island: .. .3..5.0:5 o<6. 380 438 289 -116 
MWonnecticuts. .. 06. sccc eos 4,894 5,064 3,935 1.499 
Middle Atlantic............. 41,438 42,433 35,142 12.695 11.249 
LG iG 2 eee 15,067 14,640 12,117 4.616 seee 
New Jersey... 10,743 12,252 9,452 3.291 
Pennsylvania............. 15,628 15,541 13,573 4.788 
East North Central......... 30,590 31,632 21,106 9.372 8.386 
IBA core, 4, 016 13,206 13,433 8,868 4.046 Sus be 
Indiana....... os 8,735 8,632 5,029 2.676 
Minois........ — 2,996 3,100 2,409 918 
Michigan 4,873 5,498 3,985 1.493 
WPABOONEIIE: <:5/0's 010 eiccs a) 010 0: 780 969 815 -239 
West North Central......... 6,169 7,440 2,939 1.890 1.972 
WVINITIGBOEA. os 5 oon 0 s% os 433 448 348 133 Sade 
BRA osc ca access be 597 618 480 -183 
VIURISTSTIEN es a savtce 2 cio.s, & 2a > 3,941 5,392 1,743 1.207 
Worth Dakota... ....0220: 120 124 97 .037 
South, Dakota..c....s606 34 35 19 -010 
WPSPSINIE DG APs asc iste. ars'a) dacs 65 67 52 -020 
HEEB EG 'o/s)0 loa 5 ses 03,014 6 979 756 200 -300 
SO AE 185,701 220,902 106,139 56.897 58.564 
MIPIBWATON Sci sce cccc cas 1,222 2,559 1,984 .374 Brevers 
WU ReepLSGAACL re shoe 2. creo a srosvere 7,610 7,804 5,262 2.330 
District of Columbia....... 28 24 19 .007 
AIAN soe sis ions dae sie 2 17,278 18,202 12,978 5.294 
Wiest Virginia. ...-..--50.0 1,710 3,399 630 .524 
North Carolina........... 48,797 64,179 28,411 14.950 
South Carolina........... 52,547 65,958 27,383 16.100 
IND cca c/a sie ols caters 46,197 47,183 20, ‘098 14.156 
CHEN Pe.) o.e,c) ss sia 'ov ate’. p!e 10,317 11,594 9,375 3.162 
East South Central......... 25,476 31,571 9,912 7.806 8.370 
ENGNG iar nc do as. as 32.6.5 3,597 3,253 1,770 1.102 there 
PRET ROHSEE A oie Ls. <sieisieie es wis 3,525 3,743 972 1.080 
PRINS LTT As oie asd, sisieo cae Se 14,066 18,966 5,577 4.310 
Mississippi.............-- 4,288 5,609 1,593 1.314 
West South Central......... 8,697 10,088 2,441 2.664 2.675 
PAWICATIBHS i) c's/e.e 6.0 20.0 cia0 2,573 3,384 467 788 A: 
RSTEISUHTI GD ore tevetco'a.cie sisie.s'e 3,841 3,899 1,226 Lee 
PRIA GMI ss a5. aie.0s1e1< v0 ctere 452 468 273 138 
NENEARCASS PNT acer ola oe aires) eile (crn 1,831 2,337 475 .561 
SUNSSTESELERESN fe) e cc c.e.0:3, 0021s\0 0's 807 835 816 -246 221 
IT OUMPANLG. 2 05a .<ic/ ci 0°16 a\e\0 of 126 130 101 -039 aerate 
MUTE NER ewe eet als Ske cee 106 110 85 .032 
VOTING shee re wit ovata ts o siae 3 8 8 2 -002 
MUOIOTAUOS, locie'c tee ke edie 'ws 294 304 118 .090 
BWW NIGXICD).«. a.< <5 cco. 0'<0/0 113 118 31 .035 
RUA A ran pies wiolor 66; 08. Nas. os 41 42 33 -012 
REBEL tom ares, sysh eae oiedve s/s 109 113 438 -033 
WIBUR GH, tea soe ie siuisiiaie neve 10 10 8 .003 
PACINO rab fatc/aat eile id bevele eae’ 9,199 12,432 11,583 2.818 3.296 
WV RANI EOM os (o.2, 5215 2 a/e0)e oi 526 544 304 -161 eae 
Gree ant oh aia dol taiw eerste d0a,s) 490 372 315 .150 
CAMIOMMIA: 2c siecce eae owes 8,183 11,516 10,964 2.507 
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the percentage distribution of these two items by geographic 
divisions for 1919. 


TABLE XXIV. — PER CENTS OF TOTAL VALUES OF FARM BUILDINGS 
AS COMPARED WITH PER CENTS OF TOTAL NUMBER OF 
AUTOMOBILES ON FARMS IN EACH GEOGRAPHIC 
DIVISION, AS OF JANUARY 1, 19202 








Per Cent or Toran 


GrocrAPHiIC DIvISION 
Value of Number of Auto- 
Farm Buildings | mobiles on Farms 





Total — United States... 66030 oo 07.54 celew vous 100.000 100.000 
New Puplands sos seas sce a eeeheneee 3.738 2.087 
Mirddlev Atlantic tae sci > stereo ioe tern. 11.670 7.684 
Hast North Central, sisi s dbs ee'e eee saa oe 25.173 25.666 
West North Central... 0. csp seer etoe scenes 27.244 32.288 
Both Atlantic <. < vere vss soe pene coer 10.457 9.323 
Hast South ‘Gertral st 2% .\eciswiewtsclen ete e emacs 6.508 4.012 
West South Central...) 2.06 Poe 2s «se ceew pees 7.689 8.587 
MTD 6:2. fe Be oes apie eins oes eteelete eee 3.147 4.599 
Pa 5k Ale ees de te eR Oe ae OTe 4.374 5.754 








2 Based on Census of Agriculture, 1920. 


As might be expected, there is fairly good correlation between 
the value of farm buildings and the number of automobiles owned 
by farmers. It is, however, particularly interesting to note the 
gradation in ownership of automobiles as compared with the value 
of buildings from the older to the newer States. As we go west 
the number of automobiles on farms assumes greater importance as 
compared with the value of farm buildings. It appears that the East 
and the South have a greater share of the national total in the case 
of farm buildings than in the case of automobiles. For instance, 
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over 3.7 per cent of the total value of farm buildings is in New 
England, while the number of automobiles on the farms in that 
part of the country is only about 2 per cent of the total. The same 
condition appears in the Middle Atlantic, South Atlantic, and East 
South Central divisions. The very opposite is, however, true of 
the other divisions, particularly those lying west of the Mississippi. 
Thus, in the Mountain States the percentage representing the value 
of farm buildings and the percentage representing the number of 
automobiles are 3.1 and 4.6, respectively. 

If we take the ratios of the percentages representing the value of 
farm buildings to those representing the proportion of automobiles 
and array them according to size, the geographic divisions shown 
in Table XXIV line themselves up as follows: 


Ratio of Per Cent of Total 
Value of Buildings to the 
Per Cent of the Total 


Division : Number of Automobiles on 

Farms 
SMMC ARN ole 255 fy nis Sta ss tldvan.c aw nd Memes oe ated ae Ge» stale 1.79 
PPP EA TSUN COTUEAN <5 oie, . ar cce ddd ais ovale hat Smid ess Baek howe eole 1.62 
SPONGE OPAC ANETE 8 ie) ae enc cote Cope e ork cE RS Se ia aha een 1.52 
‘a SUTTTAT JAH EN CC ye ee oe Ma) ne ed ee eee 112 
mE OT UNC CNGr AL oh 2 2 aco acs ase pas 3 cts Sy Ee ve Wh nto wee .99 
SUEPRIMEMPELLCOETIGEAL 73's 5c cow x cla ccc oP ee ee oe uaes ca tuls .89 
MES NONI CHEER 5 5-250 Se bk hc wesw ote Se Be es eee 84 
ema CES EL A es ahs Labs a sicn alate arene, cists ate RRA AD Shas cena 76 
RMEMRE RUMEN OSS 08525 oe so ed se eg D's to AAT Re nv oo nie x ate 68 


The alignment is significant. It would appear that the distribu- 
tion of automobiles, as compared with the value of farm buildings, 
follows, roughly at least, the historic development of the country. 
Building values represent an accumulation of long standing, while 
automobiles represent more recent wealth, which is naturally in 
evidence to a greater degree in the agriculturally more prosperous 
and newer sections of the country. 

The position of the East North Central division in the above 
array is characteristic. Its share of automobiles on farms is pro- 
portionately the same as that of the total value of farm buildings. 
It truly marks the middle point between the East and the West 
at the present stage of development of the country. Of course, 
the geographic divisions are only rough groupings of States, and 
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yet, an examination of the figures indicates that an array of indi- 
vidual States would undoubtedly substantiate the general tendency 
indicated above. 


Farm Expenses for Feed. 
Feed consumed by livestock and poultry on the farm may be 
divided into three classes as follows: 


1. Feed crops raised and fed on the home farm. 
2. Feed purchased. 
3. Pasture and range. 


It is obvious that there is a wide variation in the proportions of 
each of the three classes of feed used in different States. It is rea- 
sonable to assume that in the ‘‘Corn Belt’’ States a large portion of 
the feed used is in the form of recorded crops, — that is, corn which 
comes off the home farms. In these States pasture is limited in 
quantity, and enters but little into the total value of feed consumed. 
The situation is entirely different in the Mountain States where the 
principal source of sustenance for livestock is the range. 

The difference in the proportion of the three classes of feed used 
in the several sections of the country is well brought out in 
Table XXV._ In this table, comparison is made for each geographic 
division between the percentages of the total livestock and the 
percentages of the estimated total value of feed used, exclusive of 
pasture and range. It will be seen that in the New England and 
Middle Atlantic States, the cost of feed is very high. These States 
have roughly about 6 per cent of all the livestock found on farms 
and account for over 11 per cent of the total feed bill. In the East 
North Central division, the percentage of total livestock approaches 
the percentage of total feed costs. In the West North Central 
States, the percentages of the two are almost identical. The same 
is practically true in the South Atlantic and East South Central 
divisions. In the West South Central division the relative amount 
spent for feed is considerably below the average for the country. 
But in the Mountain States the percentage of the value of feed 
is only one-half as great as the percentage representing live- 
stock in that division, and the expense for feed per domestic ani- 
mal is much lower there than in any of the other divisions. The 
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Pacific States show a relative cost of feed somewhat similar to that 
for the Middle West. 

The reason for the variation in the value of feed used per animal 
in different parts of the country is, as suggested above, the difference 
in the proportions in which the three classes of feed are used. 


TABLE XXV. — PERCENTAGE COMPARISONS BY GEOGRAPHIC 
DIVISIONS OF TOTAL LIVESTOCK AND TOTAL COST OF 
FEED, EXCLUSIVE OF PASTURE AND RANGE, 1919 


Per Cent or TotTau 


GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION 
Value of Feed 


Livestock (exclusive of Pas- 
ture and Range) 


eek — United States. <2 oc... oc ot os weiss oe os 100.0 100.0 
NEEM MNNAEE 59.3. 208 2 Go. oats eravajcoa ow ap Va ae 1.4 2.9 
MUMMOUAUIATIOIG. on. socal s ganaies socens ess 4.8 8.7 
MOTE CORAL 255.4. 5). o0's deine aie viteits ve 18.9 23.9 
iemenmocth Contral. .. 2... eb ee cee ee eee 32.3 31.5 
ENN 3. 5 mas 2 0 «fila njs a dine: iol Roe 8.4 8.3 
SeemPGnp CHE. 2c... oie is oes te ob dee 8.4 7.6 
TS a a 13.6 8.8 
MR PEME TE ips Bono 9 a9 0 os: 2! 4. oe psie npn gan 8.1 4.4 
DEN Se asa eis o ec oe5s ossihe ee 4.1 3.9 





@ Based on total units of Livestock in each Division computed by weighting the total number of 
Horses, Mules, Cattle, and Swine in accordance with estimated value of feed crops consumed by each 
type of animal, as recorded by the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


It appears that in New England and the Middle Atlantic States 
a great deal of expensive feed is purchased from the mills. This, 
in addition to the fact that farm prices of feed crops are higher 
in the East than in the Middle West, causes feed expenses in the 
former section to be far above the average. It would seem that 
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in the Mountain States the livestock get comparatively little feed 
in addition to range. 

To estimate with accuracy the total value of feed of all sorts 
used by farmers each year is not feasible. There are no basic 
figures for a reliable approximation of the value of feed in the 
form of pasture and range, and we must confine our estimates to 
feed of recorded crops and feed purchased from mills. But to esti- 
mate even this part of the feed costs presents a problem that is not 
easily solved. As already indicated, the source of the greater part 
of feed used by farmers is the home farm, — that is, each autumn 
the farmer reserves a certain portion of his crops for this purpose. 

At what prices should the farmer charge up his feed, — at the 
prices prevailing at the time the crops are harvested, or at the time 
the crops are fed? In some years, the variations in feed prices 
from month to month are very great. For instance, in 1920 the 
average price per bushel of corn in January was $1.40, in June and 
July it was about $1.85, and in December it dropped to 67 cents. 

It seems that, considering the available data, neither method 
would yield highly accurate results, and from a theoretical stand- 
point, both methods can be equally well defended. Fortunately, 
owing to the manner in which “‘crops fed to livestock’ were handled 
in connection with estimating the income from all other crops, an 
error in the estimate of the value of crops fed is greatly minimized 
in its effect in the final results. It will be remembered that the 
total value of all crops used in our distribution by States was ob- 
tained by adding to the value of all the crops sold and eaten by 
farmers and families the value of seed and the value of crops fed 
to livestock on the farm; consequently, the exact amount of the 
value of feed to be subtracted as an expense has already been 
accounted for in the total agricultural gross income as a source of 
revenue, so that, in the case of the net agricultural income for the 
entire United States, one cancels the other, and there can be no 
question of error. As far as individual States are concerned, an 
error due to price changes would show only in the amount of feed 
sold to or purchased from other farmers, which forms only a small 
portion of the total value of feed in each State. 

The prices at which the value of crops fed each year by farmers 
in the United States were computed are the same as those used by 
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W. I. King in computing the value of feed crops sold, which are 
averages of monthly prices, weighted in accordance with monthly 
sales. This probably makes a fairly close approach to average 
feeding conditions. 

To the value of crops fed which come off the home farm must 
be added the amount spent by farmers on feed purchased from 
mills. The combined totals representing the estimated total value 
of feed used annually in the United States, excepting pasture and 
range, are as follows: 


ABI sos Sree vee $6,087,434 
POE eat ace eg 6,187,497 
WOR gos ee ee ee 3,180,969 


These totals have been distributed by States in accordance with 
index numbers described below. 

If it were possible to calculate the relative value of pasture and 
range in each State, the problem of apportioning the farm expense 
for feed by States would be comparatively simple. The best 
criterion for the apportionment would then be the comparative 
feed requirements as gauged by the number and kind of livestock 
in each State. However, with pasture and range as unknown 
variables the total feed requirements as indicated by livestock 
cannot be utilized as a basis. A more laborious method was there- 
fore adopted. 

The value of feed used in each State in 1919 was approximated 
from figures of the Census of Agriculture, 1920, and information 
published by the Department of Agriculture, as indicated in the 
formula: V =A—-B+C+D-4 F, where 


V is the total value of feed used 

A is the value of the portion of corn, oats, barley, and hay not 
sold off the farm (computed by multiplying the portion of 
total production not sold by the December 1 price) 

is the estimated value of corn, barley, and oats reserved for 
seed 

is the value of forage and hay 

is the estimated value of other crops used as feed on the farm 
is the amount of actual money spent by farmers for feed. 


=e; aa 
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The values of V in the above formula as determined for individual 
States served as index numbers for the apportionment of the total 
value of feed used in the entire United States in 1919. 

The index for apportionment of the costs of feed in the Census 
year 1919 must necessarily be used as a basis for the computation 
of index numbers to be employed in the apportionment of this item 
of expense among the States in the intercensal years. The neces- 
sary adjustments for the years following 1919 were made by mul- 
tiplying the 1919 indices by the ratios for each State of the total 
number of livestock in the given year to the total number of live- 
stock in 1919.! 

No correction is made in the index numbers used in the appor- 
tionment of the 1920 feed. It appears that some of the 1920 live- 
stock data, as reported in the Year Book of the Department of 
Agriculture, are computed on the basis of the 1909 Census, which 
makes it impossible to use them with accuracy in connection with 
1919 figures reported by the 1920 Census. An examination of the 
figures for the number of swine in 1920, which are found to be com- 
parable with 1919 figures, shows that the differences between 1919 
and 1920 are too slight to affect the index materially. The 1919 
index is, therefore, used also for 1920. 

Table XXVI gives a comparison of the estimated farm expenses 
for feed, exclusive of pasture and range, in the different States 
for 1919, 1920, and 1921. It will be seen that feed costs at farm 
prices in the West North Central States in 1919 were nearly two 
billion dollars, of which five hundred and fifty-nine million was 
the share of Iowa alone. The East North Central and the West 
North Central States combined consume about 55 per cent of the 
total value of feed. The New England States together with New 
York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania consume about 11 per cent 
of the total, the South about 24 per cent, and the West, including 
the Mountain and Pacifie divisions, only about 8 per cent of the 
total, of which over 2 per cent is attributed to California. Of the 
individual States with a feed cost of over 5 per cent of the total, 


_ | The total amount of livestock in each year was computed for this purpose by add- 
ing the aggregates (properly weighted with respect to feed consumption) of each class 
of livestock in each State as reported by the Census and the Department of Agriculture. 
The weights assigned to each class of livestock are in accordance with the proportionate 
amount of feed crops consumed by different classes of domestic animals as reported in 
Farmers’ Bulletin No. 629 of the United States Department of Agriculture. 


TABLE XXVI.—FARM EXPENSES FOR FEED? IN EACH STATE 
1919-1920-1921 








Do.iars (000’s Omitted) Per Cent or Totau 
SraTE AND GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION 











1919 1921 1919 1921 

Continental United States............. 6,087,434 | 6,187,497 | 3,180,969 100.000 100.000 
MM MPPIPIATIG > «<-2%-c.0s.s'2 oicis ees ces 175,805 178,695 92,344 2.888 2.903 
MOURNS oars c tahalisie a2 0/0: #0 a ,6;'ss0ls 42,916 43,622 21,822 -705 -686 
DEW AINTBNIFE 55 <0. soo elec olseie oe 21,245 21,545 11,134 .349 350 
MEPGION 2.025%» Eieteals eeieuaie bie fare 40,299 40,961 22,012 -662 .692 
PUPMSRUCIMISCEGS:. | cclsic oc cides anise es 39,386 40,083 20,390 647 641 
EMILE ISITE siercie. o,c1sievsi eo a5) 0 sigh 5,296 5,383 2,958 .087 .093 
NP PRMECUNENY I. ,<f2. 0.2 aw v's see ae o0 6 asi 26,663 27,101 14,028 438 441 
MISHIMA LIATIUG , «5 l(c (e.s vioisiasie eaeele as 531,372 540,107 280,721 8.729 8.825 
PIEMERNMIOEIG ho as cs asidw eos icisa e ae'es 6 257,864 262,102 135,955 4.236 4.274 
DUMERETREG eles o einiclovereareis. o's @/evere 36,646 37,249 19,277 .602 -606 
IEPTHUIRVEVATIS. 4 > chs< as s10.00 2 6.0196 6 010 236,862 240,756 125,489 3.891 3.945 
LOEET A. Gpqital Of-sr 1: c) ee 1,452,218 1,476,089 751,822 23.856 23.635 
SOREN SEERA i ott ciate <a asdsa.cya ete ae 313,138 318,285 160,162 5.144 5.035 
RIEL PEIN hes alae sid eke oss oa das e We 282,944 287 ,595 146,579 4.648 4.608 
WARCRNENISTR RES Pte on iS is\ayelWnoera'a 4 afore ls 394,161 400,640 196,520 6.475 6.178 
Pea ea Toys ia cv jalcieie arsed! save dieces 186,336 189,399 98,451 3.061 3.095 
RI IFIRUIN Ia, 5:2) 0, ale, che ose. 0 ais seve o:a'e 275,639 280,170 150,110 4.528 4.719 
West North Central... ..........-.: 1,915,464 1,947,147 997,064 31.466 31.344 
WU MEPPROU eter iaic ats: a/aje aie 2 ie sala. oxae 254,211 258,390 133,601 4.176 4.200 
ETE MAN aNea ois) sie a's stereo Aww wre saves 558,862 568,180 286,081 9,181 8.993 
MU ERIIEIT AG ayaa ic vfafuis/s1a) slate: Shadi s aia, ayes 325,652 331,021 168,345 5.350 5.292 
PIN LAERES KOU. cic cle <l =15\«,0.6l«/e,0)e «0 010 92,833 94,359 48,796 1.525 1.534 
South Dakota.. 160,526 163,164 79,779 2.637 2.508 
Nebraska...... 292,910 297,774 153,859 4.811 4.837 
MSRM eo, chee ait «(ey a/s 5 a;<) oa ate 230,470 234,259 126,603 3.786 3.980 
PeNTTE TP ENEIEINEN So) craca's 0) a's 0.00\e.2 o1dio.010'0 502,944 511,211 269,269 8.262 8.465 
PrrMeguasiye ete eee UN. ioe ale ais isle eines 9,192 9,343 4,899 151 154 
eI RPeESATELN ee ie cal syo- not Sia -0 eee ole 43,343 44,055 22,967 aA .722 
District of Columbia.............. 183 186 95 .003 -003 
Vino re 111,156 112,984 58,053 1.826 1.825 
West Virginia....... 53,691 54,574 28,374 -882 .892 
North Carolina...... 98,312 99,928 52,677 1.615 1.656 
South Carolina...... aes 69,153 70,290 37,408 1.136 1.176 
RE MTIEIN AT ote oc. e-e «cio sisio0 9.8 sie ass 100,504 102,155 53,854 1.651 1.693 
EE Eee Nis cic ha siete: aie dicield-cialnia'e 17,410 17,696 10,942 -286 -344 
MANE puth Central... ss ccsc cesses 462,341 469,940 235,487 7.595 7.403 
eTOSOICU es esas 2 a cic la «os oe = duivlors 152,125 154,626 77,329 2.499 2.431 
SIMAPETIOIEG 2c: don ieee a's tie aslo wsd, sare 151,273 153,759 76,566 2.485 2.407 
PURPURA ELESE BP ee ciao Gcors'a,0:98%0 ss 6 > 80,293 81,613 41,671 1.319 1.310 
MUIR Ua tai: fave ois sisicle, = asiene'el = 78,650 79,942 39,921 1.292 1.255 
West south Central... ...65...50:-: 535,303 544,118 286,105 8.794 8.994 
PMETIGH AEE PAST eels. 2 3 aig, a eldiwia. steals 88,511 89,966 45,710 1.454 1.437 
MET IR ESTER er stsioce cue eke ste o, hoa pstiacens 47,299 48,077 24,589 By ir i 6 773 
SMe RETENERE Une raion celal ie) alle 368s) o.ahe: 5s 146,464 148,871 74,594 2.406 2.345 
SREB ERE eS cf erajn X o¥or sis. eiscainicte es, 5s 253,029 257,204 143,212 4.157 4.439 
MNP ETIRELEANIY S rie/eg'cjc'd ow lc; cislss vieleisye 0.0 e016 271,777 276,031 142,922 4.464 4.494 
NU MARL ENTER ee oa cis ofa stalola's eeusls as 8.6; 49,917 50,738 26,561 .820 -835 
ERLICH ERI arms total oc "clo ei si.cl isos se 045'e 45,473 46,221 23,380 -747 -735 
DUMP RAERE NSTI 25; ol 2) S/afa cl sis'as!4 cole 0.0.0: 01 0%, 23,740 24,131 12,406 390 .390 
MCE ES era Gre ce ae ciolere sloin iss oie ass 74,997 76,230 38,998 1.232 1.226 
MEE RICO)s nc) aie cis ciclsiecisis ol 015,013 24,602 24,924 12,743 .404 401 
PRI NOMSLEHEE Bie ae te sales aiziola isis ¢ clewiecis 16,923 17,086 9,376 .278 .295 
NPR nice cro feiniave. sae © ys <5. 25,811 26,235 13,932 -424 438 
PeAUSERLFIEE PS ty bn ealalclt, 10.018 ole’ este ie 5.0 10,314 10,466 5,526 .169 174 
CNHs: ciara) bis sistas cinie's 40 cles e's 240,210 244,159 125,235 3.946 3.937 
RUN Figs EEN TA I GONN oor array a, sia 12 elt! a ince! 916,60 e'» 0.0 60,813 61,813 31,269 .999 -983 
MISO OH ME nite eens se side ence 51,256 52,099 26,816 -842 .843 
Re NTR EUIMIELE ee eiaieis)« sists orale s.2, = m6 128,141 130,247 67,150 2.105 2.111 





@ Includes value of Crops fed off the farm and Feed purchased. 
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Iowa leads with about 9 per cent, and is followed by Illinois, Mis- 
souri, and Ohio. 


Farm Expenses for Seed. 

The production of crops is very unlike the production of other 
commodities. In manufacturing processes, for instance, the 
amount of raw materials used determines quite accurately the 
amount of product to be expected, and vice versa. Thus, when 
it is decided to construct ten locomotives of specified size, it may 
be computed beforehand just how much steel will be required. 
Should the number to be constructed be reduced to five, there 
would correspondingly be a 50 per cent reduction in the amount 
of steel to be used. It is not so, however, with agriculture. Seed, 
which may be considered as the raw material entering into crop 
production, remains an unknown function of the amount of crops 
produced until the harvest is gathered. Al! the farmer can do is 
to plant a certain amount of seed per acre and then trust to fav- 
orable weather conditions to get a return on his investment and 
labor. Not only is there an uncertainty from year to year as to the 
yield per unit of seed in a given place, but there is also great varia- 
tion in the average yield per acre in different parts of the country. 

In the first two columns of Table X XVII, we have the maxima 
and minima of average yields per acre for selected crops in the 
different States. The ranges between the lowest and the highest 
average yields are apparently very great. For instance, in the 
case of wheat, the highest yield per acre is about three times as 
great as the lowest. For corn, the variation is even greater, the 
highest being 48 bushels and the lowest only 12 bushels. 

It follows, then, that even when dealing with one single crop, 
to know merely the amount produced gives us little information 
as to the amount of seed used. However, in our problem, we have 
the added difficulty of having to deal with totals including a great 
number of crops produced in different proportions in different parts 
of the country. Other things being equal, do seed requirements 
for the different crops correspond with the yields per acre? The 
answer to this is found in Table XXVII. It will be noticed that 
the United States average yield per acre for wheat is 13.8 bushels. 
The approximate average requirements of seed per acre for wheat 
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are 1.38 bushels which gives a ratio of yield to seed of 10. In the 
case of corn, we have an average yield of 28.1 with seed requirements 
of only 0.16 bushels per acre, a ratio between the two of 175. The 
ratio of yield of oats to the seed requirements is 13.4, barley 12.9, 
rye 9.5, and potatoes 11.3. These figures make it obvious that in 
the State where corn, for instance, is the principal crop, the seed 
requirements are normally rather small in comparison with the 
State where wheat or rye is the main product. 


TABLE XXVII.— AVERAGE YIELD PER ACRE COMPARED WITH 
AVERAGE SEED REQUIREMENTS PER ACRE FOR 
SPECIFIED CROPS? 


AVERAGE YIELD IN BUSHELS 
PER AcRE, 1917-1921 


APPROXI- 
MATE SEED 
Requme- || Ratio or 
Crop ' Average MENTS iy |) | <u Te 
for the BUSHELS SEED 
Mini- Maxi-_ |Continental rim ACRE 
mum? mum? United 
States 
WIGS hie ets d his a cie' 8 24 13.8 1.38 10.0 
i: cos. aie 0:5 12 48 28.1 0.16 175.0 
EMP ait secede dias 15 40 31.9 2 13.4 
RUNNIN ooh cc nS ong os 16 31 23.6 1.84 12.9 
RN cic coe sla, 6 cr! 9 20 13.6 1.44 9.5 
IPOPATOCS 2 cs doce ee es 62 204 97.8 8.6 PES 


2 Based on figures published in the Year Book of the Department of Agriculture. 
+ Approximate average for a single state. 
¢ For grain. 


The estimates of the total value of seed used each year on the 
farms of the different States are based on the acreage, the seed 
requirements per acre, and the farm price per bushel of the fol- 
lowing crops: barley, beans, buckwheat, corn, cotton, flaxseed, 
oats, potatoes, rice, rye, soy beans, cow peas, wheat, tame hay, 
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and peanuts. The prices used in computing the totals are as of 
December 1 of the year when the seed was harvested. 

The final estimates of the value of seed by States which are 
to be found in Tables XX XI, XXXII, and XXXIII, while answer- 
ing the purpose at hand, cannot be considered as highly accurate. 
In the first place, it has been necessary to apply to each State the 
same average requirements of seed per acre for given crops. Such 
averages are necessarily fictitious in so far as any one State is con- 
cerned. The average seed requirements per acre of corn, for 
instance, are by no means the same in all States. Then again, there 
is the question of price. At what price should the farmer charge 
up the seed that comes from his own farm? Let us assume that he 
harvested the seed in August and planted it the following spring, 
say March. Let us also assume that the August price is 80 cents 
per bushel and that the March price is $1.00 per bushel. Should 
he compute seed at $1.00 or 80 cents per bushel? There is un- 
doubtedly a good deal to be said in favor of either procedure. As 
already indicated, in our computations, the December prices were 
used. This is probably a good compromise, as the bulk of the 
crops is sold at about this time of the year, and the prices then 
prevailing are probably most representative of the prices the farm- 
ers would realize if they chose to sell, together with the other crops, 
the portion normally reserved for seed. 


Farm Expenses for Binder Twine. 

Farmers spend a considerable sum of money each year on binder 
twine. This commodity is used chiefly in connection with grain 
crops; consequently, the State estimates have been computed on 
the basis of the total production in bushels of the following crops: 
wheat, oats, barley, rye, buckwheat, and flax. The production 
data by States are derived from the Year Books of the United States 
Department of Agriculture. The final estimates appear in Tables 
XXXI, XXXII, and XXXIII. 


Farm Expenses for Harness and Saddles. 

An idea of the importance of harness and saddles in the expense 
bill of the American farmer may be obtained from the fact that 
at the time of the 1920 Census there were about 25,000,000 horses 
and mules on the farm. Nearly 22,000,000 were animals two 
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years of age and over. The annual cost of harness and saddles to 
all farmers in the country is as follows: 


Bra ba ears Leta bo $177,336,000 
Gee Si iF. ads Afton 194,397,000 
RETR a ciiin lpi are ate ake, Miata’ 157,206,000 


To obtain the amount spent by farmers on harness and saddles 
in each State, the above totals were distributed in accordance with 
the number of horses and mules two years of age and over in each 
State as of January 1, 1920, it being assumed that, on the whole, 
the number of grown animals will determine the amount of harness 
in use. The estimates by States for 1919, 1920, and 1921 are 
recorded in Tables XX XI, XXXII, and XXXIII. 


Cost of Outside Labor and Material for Agricultural Buildings. 

An item of expense which presents particular difficulty in esti- 
mating is the cost of farm buildings, fences, ete. The value of 
farm buildings as recorded in the Census of Agriculture does not 
offer any satisfactory clue, for the Census figures cover all buildings, 
the farmer’s residence as well as his business buildings, and it is 
only in the business portion that we are interested at this time. 
Then, again, there is the question of labor and material. A con- 
siderable amount of the work connected with new buildings and 
repairs to old buildings is done by the farmer himself and his regular 
farm hands, and, in some sections of the country, a good portion 
of the material comes from the farm. 

How much does the farmer spend on outside labor and additional 
material? Estimates of the cost of outside labor and materials 
entering into business buildings and farms must of necessity be 
approximations based on the scant evidence at hand. W. I. King’s 
estimates of this item for the United States as a whole, which 
take into consideration maintenance and repairs of existing build- 
ings, as well as new construction, were used in computing estimates 
by States, the basis for apportionment being the difference between 
the values of farm buildings in 1920 and 1910. (See Tables XXXI, 
XXXII, and XXXIII.) 


Interest Paid Out on Farmers’ Loans. 
In computing the agricultural income of the country, the ques- 
tion of interest is considered under two heads: 
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1. Interest paid to banks and merchants, which is charged as a 
farm expense and is deducted from the gross agricultural 
income. 

2. Interest on farm mortgages held by individuals, which item 
is not segregated from the total income from agriculture as an 
industry, the mortgage holders being considered as partici- 
pating in the industry. 


TABLE XXVIII. — PER CENT OF TOTAL BANK LOANS TO FARMERS 
IN EACH GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION, JULY 1, 1918, AND 
DECEMBER 31, 1920% 











GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION Juty 1, 1918 DEcEMBER 31, 1920 
Wao Fea cee kee eee eee 100.00 100.00 
New Pagiand.. 01.) 3.2.50 + om eeias 3.24 2.27 
Muidie Ailantse 92.006 52 Poche ene 3.80 2.65 
East: North Central.......5....0055: 19.55 18.64 
West North Central................ 39.25 39.38 
Sout: Atianiae; -o 5). < esos eerie siaelels 6.73 7.66 
East South Central................- 4.57 5.40 
West South Central................ 9.58 11.57 
REGINA, 6 yo oe «ne wine Vebiag eee ples 5.92 6.10 
PACING Se asus aa tse s eae aioe eee ertae 7.36 6.33 








« Based on Table XXVII, Report of the Joint Commission of Agricultural Inquiry, Part II, p. 97. 


The amounts paid by farmers each year to banks and merchants 
to cover interest charges on loans are considerable. It has been 
estimated ! that the amount of bank loans to farmers outstanding 
on December 31, 1920, was about $5,317,000,000. This amount at 
the rate of 7 per cent would show interest payments to banks 
alone of over $370,000,000. The total amounts of interest paid 
by farmers to banks and merchants, as computed by W. I. King, 


i Joint Commission of Agricultural Inquiry. 
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are $430,429,000 in 1919, $503,056,000 in 1920, and $479,365,000 in 
1921. To obtain estimates of the interest payments to banks and 
merchants by farmers in each State, the above totals for the entire 
United States have been distributed in accordance with indices 
based on the figures presented in the report of the Joint Commis- 
sion of Agricultural Inquiry,! which show by States the amounts 
of bank loans to farmers, outstanding on July 1, 1918, and Decem- 
ber 31, 1920. The State estimates appear in Tables XXXI, 
XXXII, and XXXIII. 

Table XXVIII shows the distribution of bank loans to farmers 
in the form of percentages of the total bank loans outstanding 
against farmers in each geographic division on July 1, 1918, and 
December 31, 1920. It would seem that farmers of the Middle 
West depend upon borrowed capital more than those of any other 
section of the country. The West North Central States alone 
account for over 39 per cent of the total bank loans to farmers; the 
East North Central division comes next with about 19 per cent of 
the total, so that the two divisions together represent about 58 
per cent of the total bank loans. 


Business Taxes in Agriculture. 

What proportion of the taxes paid by farmers in each State 
should be charged against agriculture as business taxes? This 
question presents another item of farm expense which, like the 
cost of business buildings and the cost of business use of automo- 
biles, does not lend itself to exact measurements. This, again, is 
a case where the affairs of the farmer as an individual and as a 
business man are so intimately tied up that it is hard to determine 
the line of cleavage. Any mode of attack in the matter of business 
taxes must, therefore, be based on conjecture and judgment, 
rather than on measurable statistical facts. In his estimates of 
this item for the country as a whole, W. I. King has taken 30 per 
cent of the total taxes paid by farmers to be a reasonable charge 
against agriculture as an industry, the other 70 per cent being 
charged to the farmer as an individual. On this basis, he estimates 
the business taxes to be $132,555,000 in 1919, $166,278,000 in 1920, 
and $193,661,000 in 1921. 

1 Part IL, p. 97. 
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The 1922 Year Book of the Department of Agriculture ! furnishes 
figures of taxes paid on farm real estate in each State on a per 
acre basis. Using these data in conjunction with the farm acre- 
age figures supplied in the Census of Agriculture, the annual farm 
taxes in each State were roughly approximated and then adjusted 
to correspond with the totals for 1919, 1920, and 1921 computed 
by W. I. King. The final estimates by States will be found in 
Tables XXXI, XXXII, and XXXIII. 

1p. 1002. 


CHAPTER IX 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE AGRICULTURAL INCOME OF 
FARMERS AND NON-FARMERS 


The items of agricultural gross income and agricultural expense 
discussed in the last two chapters, when properly combined, i.e., 
when expenses are subtracted from gross income, constitute the 
net current income drawn by farmers and non-farmers from agri- 
culture in each State. However, to make a complete analysis of 
the distribution of agricultural income, we must also consider two 
other items of importance. One of these, labor, has already been 
estimated in connection with wages and salaries in Chapter II. 
Consideration of the remaining item, changes in the value of agri- 
cultural inventories, will be given in the first section of the present 
chapter. 


Changes in Value of Agricultural Inventories. 

It is a common business practice to take an inventory at 
the end of each year. The difference between two successive 
inventories is generally taken into account in computing the net 
result of the year’s business, a result which may be either a gain 
or a loss. This practice is undoubtedly sound and logical as a 
method of accounting, and may also be followed to good advantage 
in determining the net income of the population, or of any class 
of the population. However, it must be realized that the inclusion 
of inventory changes in the estimates of income puts certain limi- 
tations upon the results. While, from the accounting standpoint, 
such final figures are correct and true, they may prove to be quite 
misleading in their final application. Differences in inventory 
values may be due to physical changes, — that is, additions to or 
reductions of stocks, in which case they are undoubtedly an inte- 
gral part of the total income. The changes in the value of inven- 
tories may also be due to a favorable or unfavorable long-time 


trend in commodity prices or values, and here again, there can be 
183 
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but little question that the gains or losses should constitute part 
of the income of the period for which calculations are made. But 
the greater part of changes in the value of inventories is due merely 
to temporary fluctuations in value which shortly cancel each other 
without having any definite effect on the financial condition of the 
individual property holders unless the property is sold. To include 
such gains with the regular income may mean giving weight to un- 
usual conditions obtaining on two dates, i.e., the beginning and 
the end of the year, with the result that the income estimate for 
the calendar year may be materially different from a similar esti- 
mate for a year beginning and ending on some other date, as for 
example March 1. This is a minor matter, but what is much more 
important is the fact that because farmers sell but a small propor- 
tion of their assets yearly their scale of living is affected but little 
by temporary gains or losses in the value of their inventories. 
Although, thus, from a financial standpoint it is the total income 
which is of real significance, it constitutes a much poorer indicator 
of the money available to cover the farmer’s immediate needs than 
does the excess of sales over expenses — a difference which is here 
referred to as the current income. Then again, in computing the 
average income of a large group, we may find that inventory 
changes affect only a fraction of the group, as is the case in the 
States having a large number of tenant farmers. In such States, 
averages computed on the basis of total income, including changes 
in the value of inventories, are surely not typical of the condition 
of the farm operators as a group. It is obvious that to compare 
such averages for two States having widely different proportions 
of tenant farmers would be misleading. 

Hence, in the presentation of the material in this report, two 
sets of results are given: the one representing current income in 
which inventory changes are given no place; and the second showing 
the complete total covering gains or losses in inventories as well 
as the regular current income. 

Gains or losses in inventories are the resultants of two factors: 


1. The changes in value of the physical inventories under con- 
sideration. 


2. The relative changes of the prices of goods that could be pur- 
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chased with the money realized from the sale of the goods 
inventoried. 


The method used in calculating the gains in inventory is illus- 
trated in the following example: 

If all the farm property used in agriculture could have been sold 
on January 1, 1919, at the prices then prevailing, the owners would 
have realized about $72,000,000,000. On December 31 of the 
same year, all farm inventories were worth about $79,000,000,000. 
Does this mean that the farmers of the United States made a gain 
of $7,000,000,000 in one year? This apparently was not the case 
if we compare the amount of commodities the farmers could have 
bought with their $72,000,000,000 on January 1, 1919, and the 
goods they could have purchased with the $79,000,000,000 at the 
end of 1919. In terms of 1913 dollars, the price level of goods used 
by farmers was about 1.789 at the beginning of the year, and 1.988 
at the end of the year. In other words, prices in general went 
up about 11 per cent in the twelve months. The value of farm 
inventories, however, rose only 8.6 per cent in the same period. 
Consequently, in place of the apparent gain of $7,000,000,000, the 
farmers in reality lost a considerable sum on their inventories in 
1919. 

Table X XIX shows the approximate value of farm inventories 
for each State at the beginning and at the end of 1919, 1920, and 
1921, and also the gains or losses sustained by owners of farm 
property on their inventories during each of the three years. The 
amounts are given in 1913 dollars so as to make them comparable 
with respect to purchasing value. The figures are based on the 
estimated values at the beginning and end of each year of the 
following items: 


. Farm land. 

. Business buildings on farms. 

. Farm implements. 

. Livestock on farms. 

. Portion of automobiles on farms devoted to farm business. 
. Crops on hand. 
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The methods used in estimating the above items are briefly as 
follows: 


1. The estimated value of all farm land in each State is primarily 
based on the value recorded in the Census of Agriculture, 
1920. The Census figures, which are as of January 1, 1920, 
have been corrected for each of the several dates, January 1, 
1919, 1921, and 1922, in accordance with estimated changes 
in acreage and changes in land values in each State. The 
data pertaining to acreage and land values are taken from 
the reports of the Department of Agriculture, the values of 
plough land in each State being used as indices of changes 
in the value of all farm lands. 


2. The values of business buildings on farms on January 1, 1920, 
are taken to be roughly 40 per cent of the total value of farm 
buildings reported by the 1920 Census. For the other years, 
the 1920 values have been corrected on the basis of an index 
for the entire United States, computed by W. I. King of the 
National Bureau of Economic Research, which index takes 
into consideration changes in rents and in the number of farms. 


3. The 1920 Census is also used as the principal source for the 
values of farm implements. For intercensal years, the values 
have been adjusted in accordance with the national estimates 
computed by W. I. King. 


4. To compute the values of livestock on farms at the beginning 
and at the end of each year, the Census figures for this item 
have been used in connection with the estimated values of 
the several classes of livestock in each State, as reported in 
the Year Books of the Department of Agriculture. Wherever 
necessary, the Department of Agriculture figures were adjusted 
to make them comparable with the Census figures. 


5. W. I. King’s national estimates of the value of automobiles 
devoted to farm use have been employed as a basis for our 
estimates of this item by States. The distribution of the 
totals is made in accordance with estimates of the number of 
automobiles on the farm at the beginning of each year, com- 
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puted on the basis of Census figures for January 1, 1920, 
and the total registration for each year. 


6. It goes without saying, that to estimate the value of the crops 
on the farms of each State on January 1 of each year is no 
simple matter, and that, irrespective of the method employed, 
the results can be no more than crude approximations. As a 
first step in our attempt to arrive at such approximations, 
estimates were made of the percentage of the total crops 
normally marketed in each State after January 1. To com- 
pute these percentages, the market figures of the Department 
of Agriculture,! covering corn, wheat, oats, barley, flax, and 
cotton were used in conjunction with weights representing 
the relative importance of the above crops in each State, as 
shown by the values in 1919. By multiplying the percentages 
of the total crops marketed after January 1, by the total 
value of all the farm crops produced in the preceding year, 
we obtain rough estimates of the value of crops on hand on 
January 1 of each year. These estimates have been adjusted 
to correspond with the estimated totals for the entire United 
States. 


Table XXX shows the final estimates in current dollars of the 
total gains or losses on farm inventories. These totals are based 
on the last three columns of Table X XIX. As will be shown later, 
only about 75 per cent of the farm property of the country is owned 
by farmers; the other 25 per cent is owned by non-farmers and is 
operated either by tenants or farm managers. Hence, in Table 
XXX we show the distribution of the gains or losses on farm 
inventories as between farmers and non-farmers. 


Total Agricultural Income of Entrepreneurs and Property Holders. 

We can now pass on to the consideration of the final totals of net 
income derived from agriculture in each State. In Tables XXXI, 
XXXII, and XXXIII are presented detailed statements for each 
of the three years, enumerating the different items of income or 
expense entering into the computation of the total farm income in 
the different States. The final results are assembled and sum- 
marized in Table XXXIV where the totals for the three years are 

1 Year Book, 1922, pp. 575, 597, 624, 634, 653, and 715. 
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TABLE XXXI.—ITEMIZED STATEMENT OF ESTIMATED 
Do.uars (000’s 








ContTI- 

NENTAL 

ITEM UniTED 
STaTEs Maine N. H. 





Gross INcoME 








2: All Warm’ Crone) 5 s)s'sic a5 ste o% oto es S)aivini siesta se sione sium otsya (eto nias ie tee 14,504,576 99,449 | 28,378 
2: Dairy | Products 72)..5.ctctorte ates Get aiotore aiole store eee see piehe eres 1,888,535 22,662 | 13,031 
3. Beef and Veal Sold and Slaughtered...............-ccecccssees 1,328,941 3,760 2,365 
4. Sheep, Goats and Swine Sold and Slaughtered.................| 2,042,442 4,269 1,818 
5B Poultry snd Hees occ wks o/s cre sisyore sd eww penis oid = eipiatelelatelavelaare metre 1,027,391 7,675 4,264 
6G: Wool atid Mohair <5 «05:5 ic;0 soe ciers b-sio.8 08 e e:oa oi cloreinye a. alelajeysinra 124,022 413 96 
7 PELOHEY. BI WARN. oi.c sic.s arate cle rc/tienny sis Paisldiaie'as aimeinyers iahel et tae 14,280 74 19 
8. Dairy Cows Sold for City and Village Use.........-..eeeeeeees 14,602 154 78 
9: "Horses and Mules: Sold. 2)... x2'0b caciewis s wieisies csteieewescee ecient 86,284 seat es 
10:( Sale of fang tor Gity USE: «<> sles siete »'e'o10 wlasieletele a vieieyaiels otarstetotae 37,898 60 44 
11> Total Gross Income > .)o.o 5 soc ons cleo wise ses ci cetes sale siateie tent 21,068,971 138,516 | 50,093 
EXPENSES 
2dr liniplementas ssi = se cc yeincn ssteieies ote Bios ereteis ais selainiete peace 455,970 3,379 1,204 
9S) Wer tiling: 230 05 oi. Siw ova Ses ore ts we eto reneinacs (ara one S ecexaie area eterereees 326,400 7,759 526 
14. sBusiness- Use of ‘AutOmODIIES 95076. o:2)0 od Wiaicroels seis ots tie adore al scare 297,969 1,749 736 
Dep Ros oa oicle clo. sineiele wletase Chepaibis tele cells (ow ew Toate cote ie siete teva alae tetelabetminete 6,087,434 42,916 | 21,245 
NG. PICO, 2s Sic slo hi. 8 oo olevaielo sb piles slate ware svolo's «lereseteun intulgis revs ial pteteteistaveee 512,103 2,827 717 
17.) Binder: Twine). 5 5:5 oo hare oid srepoiele ais oenetere felis to aie Pinole oan iate ayes 48,517 96 13 
TS: Harness and ‘Saddles. 26.5 0550.6 cee naive pels wic's eis sisisvepey a os me 177,336 738 298 
19. Business Buildings including Insurance..............eeeeeeeee- 209,937 690 61 
90: Interest on Farm Doans: «...:. <o4)cc6 svoee einem s sien ayele sfelw's aloha sseiaee 430,421 1,086 2,170 
21. Horaes‘and. Mules Purchased). <2 5 .2<.6scis'wiee a'cjelw « ois c wlelereis vets oles 62,285 1,087 372 
D2 Rarim Wag@es «<5 <cs.2. sss: isle ois ola Usa 019 s\> a's Sisto, soldi Ome ae iam eae 1,415,813 10,066 4,714 
99° Salaries of Farm: Managers.) :)."./1c.0 1c s\< 0.0 w\t1a7dco\oyelets tatesloteisieteya sinters 74,898 856 627 
DAP AROR) «wc cio So cccee,ohce oe mag Ge eseweie Cis a Bite o's es alee eae aero hone ist Cee 132,555 635 340 
OF. Total. Expenses: iv sd eseie a: clove ores, nid. w ie los oe oir the eters anya seston 10,231,638 73,884 | 33,023 
26. Net Current Entrepreneurial and Property Income.............. 10,837,333 64,632 | 17,070 
29 Gain or Loss on Inventories &. i. seis cnis onde dmieteok is clecinn sia ania -1,702,304 ~-11,378 | -11,210 
28. Total Net Entrepreneurial and Property Income................ 9,135,029 53,254 5,860 
East Norra CEenTRAL 
ITEM 
Ohio Ind. Il. Mich. 
Gross INCOME 
13:4) Pari (ropes... oss nttech sbi tis oie ee wees nese 567,483 | 495,671 857,311 375,685 
SPIT: PUOCUCtA: wis (4 2 44's elem’ 3 vicininls vi aah e's ois, 9 a6 tale 103,454 56,184 91,783 90,593 
3. Beef and Veal Sold and Slaughtered................. 38,728 34,344 67,430 26,754 
4. Sheep, Goats and Swine Sold and Slaughtered........ 100,773 | 118,421 167,317 44,382 
Sieouliry: and Mens) 0s PMs «a'ns.s » Prwienieha taseoe 62,887 51,760 66,400 34,294 
OL WW UO Ailid MLOUSID, 1. oasis aie ols vinains sletanieuies ha mpcl 10,075 2,322 2,220 4,624 
(fpiitn tg > ee, SRR er Rinmrre at cai at: 255 189 443 417 
8. Dairy Cows Sold for City and Village Use........... 630 446 720 396 
0; Horses and Mules Sold ...: tits s65 acwistsece vews wis pieces sate 540 5,032 ai « 
10, Sale of Land for: City (US6 Gir. « csiccivide ti nexsg seems 3,806 1,408 5,370 2,197 
41; Dokal Grows Weenie, vcs on stay vutaea tev s neue 888,091 | 761,285 | 1,264,026 579,342 





AGRICULTURAL INCOME AND EXPENSES BY STATES, 1919 


Omitted) 








New ENGLAND 


Vt. 


51,428 
34,675 
5,940 
3,002 
3,955 


Wisc. 


432,178 
229,855 
46,164 
57,331 
29,712 
1,693 
734 

327 

911 
798,905 


Mippie ATLANTIC 











Mass. Rit: Conn. NE Y= N.J Pa, 
63,348 7,099 50,456 436,354 94,623 425,329 
31,557 4,891 19,036 229,079 24,475 126,985 

3,841 598 3,096 40,708 4,199 28,399 
4,371 613 2,676 26,143 4,779 43,177 
8,836 1,500 5,764 42,020 11,969 52,695 
56 8 31 1,978 32 2,239 
25 2 30 951 51 446 
232 36 105 447 162 960 
1,491 196 485 3,690 1,853 2,412 
113,757 14,943 81,679 781,370 142,143 682,642 
2,453 305 1,683 21,549 3,228 20,779 
3,907 380 4,894 15,067 10,743 15,628 
1,290 194 1,112 10,375 1,901 10,619 
39,386 5,296 26,663 257,864 36,646 236,862 
860 118 727 13,780 2,412 15,349 
a Sus 9 911 97 1,401 
397 51 307 4,192 621 4,260 
1,290 14 946 6,388 640 7,785 
2,103 409 938 7,847 1,248 7,253 
535 74 511 4,724 973 3,915 
17,291 2,194 13,789 67,152 18,858 43,441 
1,959 240 1,243 5,372 1,186 5,154 
584 65 368 4,551 989 3,825 
72,062 9,340 53,190 419,772 79,542 376,271 
41,695 5,603 28,489 361,598 62,601 306,371 
—27,228 -3,072 —21,654 -154,788 -36,410 -158,495 
14,467 2,531 6,835 206,810 26,191 147,876 
| 
West NortH CENTRAL 

Minn Iowa Mo. N. D S. D. Nebr Kans 
514,842 851,172 535,172 317,055 331,342 470,523 533,884 
99,280 70,631 44,324 24,947 21,435 30,217 44,532 
39,486 106,888 63,452 24,140 52,558 72,580 69,234 
97,670 325,158 121,158 18,341 84,312 133,392 55,595 
32,805 68,876 65,013 10,294 15,750 28,931 43,356 
1,559 3,764 4,217 914 2,761 1,230 1,021 
369 863 360 4 116 174 181 
462 417 663 127 145 238 417 
nee 3,795 13,094 4,820 5,400 5,625 12,044 
691 1,394 595 35 68 377 317 
787,164 1,432,958 848,048 400,677 513,887 743,287 760,581 
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TasBLe XXXI.—ItTemizED STATEMENT OF ESTIMATED 
Do.uars (000’s 


East NortH CENTRAL 











ITEM 
Ohio Ind. Til. Mich. 
EXPENSES 
12> Bari nip lenrents a Ab sic -ccve stture ae acalere%s esti S wots are raters 18,594 16,164 28,243 15,521 
13: Wertilizar }..\.5, tcc co eG eens elcan aie we oui teste 13,206 8,735 2,996 4,873 
14° Business Use of ‘Automobiles, .2 2 .h0 cathe cen ces 17,824 14,174 19,317 11,445 
DB BE ORG cranes Piciotchs, sidsareiach wie niarera ata Sie. cuskera dee ac sare Shae eae 313,138 | 282,944 394,161 186,336 
TGs SBE occa Sate elaee oosia pode oboed CHR bie eialic Ououe fads seteher tue sameness 18,845 17,340 28,345 16,223 
AT. Binder, Dsyines txts bcarite © steven ose, ctae oie s Hie ese is, we 2,250 2,109 4,206 1,502 
1S. Marmiess) ang Sadaled ae. saree Satins Mis a Gale mele sie etetele 6,232 5,836 10,138 4,625 
19. Business Buildings including Insurance.............. 11,317 7,537 12,830 7,811 
20? Interest on arin) (O88). jcc ecs.oye Sie eiatec eps aial viv rae sieie siete 12,829 19,440 28,559 8,326 
zi; Horses, and Mules Parchaseds. 252.2 sc. == lsiew stele 3,128 dak sisal 3,392 
Moe Warm: Wages: . 25 oi.acloe'. Gidiets whew bie po o.0/oce sian wkeaioia's 48,464 34,305 82,882 33,342 
23) Salaries ‘of Parm, Warinverssos,..<<.c\owis.crie'sle alae, sintrinie 3,625 2,472 4,013 2,001 
DAS TAZA cratic, a tarcin, tafe + Stele biel xia ake ore heinle ah aieto Ne Ue viele 5,691 8,592 7,676 5,869 
2b: Total espenses sry Ao cr tes so0s 0 2 wieretee suaiwiere eis Saye ve 475,143 | 419,648 623,366 302,036 


26. Net Current Entrepreneurial and Property Income....| 412,948 | 341,637 640,660 277,306 











272) Gain Or Loss on Inventories: ...s <:o1.% alaete  ateseye o> sis 3s -21,201 | +51,764 | -264,419 | -152,448 
28. Total Net Entrepreneurial and Property Income...... 391,747 | 393,401 376,241 124,858 
Sout 
ITEM 
Del. Md. BD: C: Va. W. Va. 
Gross INCOME i 
Pa-AU Wart Crops... <0vicib.<:cteitnn oe oe o noinie Skee 24,018 116,264 829 303,200 113,573 
De WRITY ELOOUC 21.5 <cseraieye, Gti tisie mn otcleyoale atecere 3,248 17,091 94 24,438 14,523 
3. Beef and Veal Sold and Slaughtered........ 877 6,183 13 20,366 14,911 
4. Sheep, Goats and Swine Sold and Slaughtered 1,103 8,333 41 22,181 10,641 
POWELL AUGUMSRS sco osiiche cle lerousiurss Wisteere peer 3,144 11,517 31 25,387 12,791 
Gh, Wool and (Molair...).\5../.bonoce tht nee Sale 9 320 ot 915 1,594 
JECGELONEY ANGMAR: SAS etait bates caseehe ekehan 6 57 a 349 306 
8. Dairy Cows Sold for City and Village Use. . a 115 = 398 467 
9 Horses and) Mules! Sold > hives: stents ute We ae vs heme ee 
10, Sale of Land for City Use... 0.05 ecw ewes 61 435 ale 372 255 
1 Botal Gross) Tricome:, Wii cals jcie ce nas'e's oie 32,473 160,315 1,008 397,606 169,061 
EXPENSES 

12) Farm: Implementay. 2’... cies cre vsjcacv a easels 857 3,675 123 6,365 2,334 
TB. RCRULURECS Ac rely cyclase ei tlela dias walkie eclers 1,222 7,610 23 17,278 1,710 
14. Business Use of Automobiles.............. 554 2,458 12 4,303 1,541 
Lea WEG <u Vacuraiienion mica ae eae oe elo econ tates 9,192 43,343 183 111,156 53,691 
LOS COR 4 ath Se ecaielv se thsbe uit ieteid nian Chaves inte eereterecs 743 3,651 re 7,815 3,206 
Le Minder Twine esos kt op ieee lave ae ee rations 38 223 eae 332 174 
is; Harness and: Saddles o°: .fissoe vceae ed wale’ 284 1,291 2 3,015 1,360 
19. Business Buildings including Insurance..... 184 1,974 15 5,308 1,878 
20. Interest'on Farm Loans.........:.....00005 270 2,782 23 5,910 1,884 
21. Horses and Mules Purchased.............. 258 852 any 1,598 684 
22 Neri. WARES 2. 50k daeee diana ot MOR e ees 2,941 17,456 a 21,322 6,074 
23. Salaries of Farm Managers.............-.. 170 1,416 23 1,993 1,076 
APL IUEOD «Wc ters Bcicie 4,0 tio 6: CHASM s, oe ealbla, 8 sieek hax 125 789 ha 1,232 971 
2B, Lota) REDCNBOG: 6... 5 15 SMEN s.00 Sue A ene hued 16,838 87,520 404 187,627 76,583 

26. Net Current Entrepreneurial and Property 
MSUCONEUB ofits h 6 ond he RY cw es fet oc he Bik 15,635 72,795 604 209,979 92,478 
27. Gain or Loss on Inventories..............- -6,748 -35,947 -743 -82,508 —46,172 


28. Total Net Entrepreneurial and Property 
EXEORIG 5 ca58 Haid tala Wie ais ek eLes Ginter 8,887 36,848 -139 127,471 46,306 


AGRICULTURAL INCOME AND EXPENSES By STATES, 1919—Continued 
Omitted) 





West Norta CENTRAL 




















Wisc Minn Towa Mo N.D Ss. D Nebr Kans 
21,194 22,972 39,218 17,537 14,481 14,258 19,424 19,625 
780 433 597 3,941 120 34 65 979 
13,721 14,964 24,654 11,960 6,621 8,081 14,502 15,420 
275,639 254,211 558,862 325,652 92,833 160,526 292,910 230,470 
13,346 25,902 21,217 23,721 40,886 19,137 22,148 41,757 
2,165 3,317 4,490 2,204 2,568 2,252 2,810 4,463 
5,132 6,771 10,147 8,468 5,827 5,442 7,124 8,606 
11,342 12,460 18,968 8,092 4,739 5,630 7,444 6,302 
15,059 34,467 48,844 18,311 10,933 12,224 21,909 22,504 
3,044 aM Eee ee rece ey he een NAT aA 81 55U let Ihrer aa[e HIRE A 
50,247 52,004 73,806 41,879 38,694 33,144 46,736 70,847 
2,612 1,685 2,593 2.371 821 824 1,374 1,558 
5,317 5,368 9,735 2,647 4,453 5,408 5,522 5,586 
419,598 435,279 813,131 466,783 222,976 266,960 441,968 428,117 
379,307 351,885 619,827 381,265 177,701 246,927 301,319 332,464 
-133,247 +76,662 | +243,329 —66,003 -110,374 | +119,939 | +171,442 -189,491 
246,060 428,547 863,156 315,262 67,327 366,866 472,761 142,973 

ATLANTIC East SourH CENTRAL 

N.C. Bac: Ga. Fla. Ky. Tenn. Ala, Miss. 
530,974 441,438 558,425 87,728 368,500 325,774 322,110 357,757 
18,999 10,198 21,378 3,003 28,668 26,307 19,414 15,014 
8,730 6,538 13,057 9,465 19,911 16,252 9,502 15,037 
29,289 19,322 ot, 1¢2 10,559 33,088 37,703 27,920 27,042 
20,024 11,979 18,853 4,798 25,716 28,510 14,496 14,846 
185 36 94 100 1,775 734 135 255 
356 118 332 268 455 521 283 168 
390 258 416 101 438 505 417 315 
ests eens sats eis 688 2,697 Siar aoe 
325 133 271 180 193 366 128 41 
609,272 490,020 649,998 116,202 479,432 439,369 394,405 430,475 
6,932 6,097 8,039 1,591 6,133 6,780 4,359 5,061 
48,797 52,547 46,197 10,317 3,597 3,525 14,066 4,288 
6,135 4,553 6,919 1,305 4,187 3,263 2,304 2,202 
98,312 69,153 100,504 17,410 152,125 151,273 80,293 78,650 
7,861 5,966 10,518 1,075 6,406 6,621 8,158 5,065 
182 166 159 12 335 220 88 59 
3,332 2,344 4,020 617 4,811 4,673 3,281 3,907 
4,271 4,136 5,351 1,160 4,214 4,387 2,301 2,761 
3,932 6,474 6,410 1,192 8,696 4,548 2,856 3,486 
5,762 5,562 9,358 879 wees aie 4,151 2,149 
12,558 15,857 19,850 11,313 18,944 11,723 8,056 7,348 
855 661 1,505 1,613 892 747 676 889 
1,719 849 1,490 767 2,193 2,018 1,032 2,379 
200,648 174,365 220,320 49,251 212,533 199,778 131,621 118,244 
408,624 315,655 429,678 66,951 266,899 239,591 262,784 312,231 
—23,906 +38,536 -49 327 -—36,885 -137,486 -97,986 —41,569 +8,111 
384,718 | 354,191 380,351 30,066 129,413 141,605 221,215 320,342 
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27. 


28. 


SO DNA - 


IreM 


Gross INCOME 


. All Farm Crops... 
. Dairy Products... 
. Beef and Veal Sold and Slaugh- 


tered 2.5 5.ceon ee 


. Sheep, Goats and Swine Sold and 

Slaughtered..... 
Poultry and Eggs. . 
. Wool and Mohair. . 
. Honey and Wax... 


Dairy Cows Sold for ee and 


Village Use. 


. Horses and Mules ‘Sold... Es : kieieiers We 
. Sale of Land for City Use....... 


wekotal Gross: income: 2... .2...%< 


EXPENSES 


Surance ........- 


. Total Expenses... 


Property Income 


* arm: Emplements . 0.21) «+ <u.vs.10 
7. Mertilizers. secs: <= 
. Business Use of Automobiles..... 


a 


. Harness and Saddles............ 
. Business Buildings including In- 
. Interest on Farm Loans. é 
. Horses and Mules Purchased.... . 
SEIN WOR. a1 acs ois. eee ai selene lovars 


. Net Current Entrepreneurial and 


Gain or Loss on Inventories..... 


Total Net Entrepreneurial and 


Property Income 


TaBLE XXXI.—ITEMIZED STATEMENT OF ESTIMATED 
Doxiars (000’s 


341,736 
17,129 


10,073 


23,651 
15,935 
192 
202 


365 
139 
409,422 


5,504 
2,573 
2,276 
88,511 
6,734 
175 
4,219 
3,330 
5,107 
1,478 
13,790 
1,236 
2,248 


137,181 


272,241 


—75,382 


196,859 


228,669 
5,741 


10,592 


14,032 
8,661 
206 

62 


304 
182 


268,449 


4,154 
3,841 
1,461 
47,299 
5,346 
22 
2,688 
1,654 
3,448 
1,982 
22,356 
783 
1,506 


96,540 


171,909 
+23,087 


194,996 
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West Sout CENTRAL 


462,649 
26,609 


39,832 
34,331 
28,089 
269 
105 
487 
6,254 
334 


598,959 


261,033 


337,926 


+69,514 


407,440 


951,976 
42,077 


130,297 


78,491 
42,483 
10,422 

1,037 


1,118 
1,102 


1,259,003 


19,575 
1,831 
14,619 
253,029 
29,764 
2,470 


13,495 


9,930 
19,710 
4,039 
90,603 
2,427 
7,789 


469,281 


789,722 


+165,678 


955,400 


92,515 
9,613 


32,999 


22,385 
6,750 
10,246 
160 


79 
9,743 
61 


184,551 


6,976 
126 
3,069 
49,917 
7,333 
312 
4,128 


2,424 
7,330 


22,985 
1,113 
1,095 


106,108 


78,443 
-179,436 


—100,993 


121,668 
10,274 


15,894 
25,939 
4,962 
8,753 
344 
117 
2,568 
149 


190,668 


4,874 
2,446 
45,473 
4,891 
586 
1,967 


1,801 
4,152 


19,113 
826 
2,089 


88,324 


102,344 
+41,887 


144,231 


AGRICULTURAL INCOME AND EXPENSES BY States, 1919— Continued 








Omitted) 
MovuntTAIn PaciFic 

Wyo. Colo. N. M. Ariz. Utah Nev. Wash. Ore. Cal. 
39,160 | 175,373 39,782 41,946 55,781 14,091 202,029 130,000 517,829 
2,738 16,147 2,719 3,494 6,138 1,228 35,202 22,492 70,933 
24,143 43,624 32,224 18,937 10,399 6,224 9,600 19,103 49,494 
18,280 26,960 13,112 4,495 15,073 5,210 14,256 24,775 42,360 
1,983 8,610 2,065 1,664 2,835 575 13,520 8,846 39,565 
9,574 4,889 4,089 1,633 5,787 3,010 2,259 8,231 6,806 
265 585 121 218 252 135 408 246 1,142 
34 164 52 35 158 6 219 149 260 
3,158 4,371 850 1,247 1,247 445 736 1,877 war 
27 138 35 220 160 9 570 304 4,283 
99,362 | 280,861 95,049 73,889 97,830 30,936 278,849 216,023 732,672 
1,491 6,320 1,236 1,117 1,714 461 6,940 5,271 17,258 
8 294 113 41 109 10 526 490 8,183 
929 4,276 835 706 1,207 235 4,136 3,084 9,925 
23,740 74,997 24,602 16,923 25,811 10,314 60,813 51,256 128,141 
1,536 7,364 1,547 671 1,577 379 9,561 5,603 12,531 
88 546 90 46 129 14 1,079 643 972 
1,179 2,391 1,350 883 821 325 2,229 1,899 3,376 
598 2,294 505 437 597 104 2,764 1,829 6,373 
2,174 6,696 1,095 1,510 1,838 570 5,680 3,283 22,705 
9,712 28,534 11,725 11,807 8,363 6,074 35,622 21,959 125,629 
441 952 470 382 322 187 1,439 1,061 5,806 
899 3,247 1,472 379 414 198 1,809 2,062 4,470 
42,795 | 138,411 45,040 34,902 43,402 18,871 132,598 98,440 345,855 
56,567 | 142,450 50,009 38,987 54,428 12,065 146,251 117,583 386,817 
-68,133 | -90,659 | -—46,497 —-1,545 —36,382 —28,415 +17,808 -1,667 | -267,282 
-11,566 51,791 3,512 37,442 18,046 -16,350 164,059 115,916 119,535 
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TABLE XXXII.—ITEMIZED STATEMENT OF ESTIMATED 
Douuars (000’s 





ConrTI- 

NENTAL 

ITEM UnitTep 

STaTES Maine N..H. 
Gross INCOME 
De PA Warm: rope: svc ¢d:cin ole ovdate's fers feschonvie aleie & Pracataye cess ovate sla ce 13,610,676 100,594 34,485 
A PADRE SE EOOUCIBG ie acre atin seen ttle fo oie ete dita elon de Nea ee 1,939,609 23,159 13,092 
3. Beef and Veal Sold and Slaughtered.................e0000- 1,204,286 3,408 2,144 
4. Sheep, Goats and Swine Sold and Slaughtered.............. 1,518,916 3,175 1,352 
Bye OTLUL VA PER, os hols Pevaneieest sway stoie eibae eta eke sin Ding RCI sist IMT 1,025,033 7,175 4,100 
GA Wool, sind; WOHAIT ti) 1s 5) necro score te exctecn acre brsievole eve eas eis T aoe 87,078 319 71 
A OELOMEY, BHOAIVY SR 20 ees nian so etcilehe edat trace» SE TRIS ARIE tele eR RES 22,022 118 26 
8. Dairy Cows Sold for City and Village Use................-. 13,432 153 74 
OM Eorses ANG WL lest SOld a0 aisle a een textes aie Sete Sinton accra Rene 83,791 oes ei 
On Salevor Land for City: se. v..5108. acleonacinaticwe soe we ete 67,057 136 138 
a ebotal Grogs INCOME. sicjo6e a5,0sis stecnce bee 6S sions bea cee 19,571,900 138,237 55,482 
EXPENSES 
PMarn Implements. (ass om cst na sce Sot ac ceteiee te ee 526,710 3,903 1,390 
SE PCIUPLEZOR o.c sac .as/eia4 Sieve ‘ajejerepe esoud ete. e Ge whe oueveeaate te ewan aoe 377,200 8,648 660 
~ business) Use of Automobiles’ ...4).<.<< <.d-cisgs wee ic bless ts. ster 430,936 2,530 1,064 
PROG seth yh ans uyaioie svete hslai aaa eFeradeicle Pie clase CIO ERRORS Oe ais tec eae 6,187,497 43,622 21,545 
SELIM cieetond ie ete layer silat Chenoa enc isi tees, ete rara oie ete ilk eMac Sone ea neta 576,815 3,266 842 
Ss MESITICLEN: GLAWANE te) As o's cee ral teats Cie OG ele ieee aioe are 41,792 92 12 
SEL ATTICRS EE MOAT ICD Ts +, 5 dectrayn /evasess'n o ehaleroterehepaPne tea iene oleate 194,397 809 327 
. Business Buildings including Imsurance.................--. 233,440 770 69 
SAL TeFeRt Ol REIN WORDS sno coc coPs o'ekeralc teva, sib. atctctens elole ice ib ever eines 503,056 1,128 1,023 
= pblorses) and Miles Purchased. cisshec 0, 5 <eeiete aeilele-asie a ore ae ero 69,739 - 1,149 391 
MUTATED SV BOG as a8 5 eet Gyaheve ie, sists, bei cooinas eae ace eRe Oe 1,580,767 11,540 5,517 
o> jpalaries Of Rarm Managers) s.05< s\s sas since aisles ole cols ies os ee 82,470 942 691 
NRCS: Sie hors wpe eo b wis dareieaictals eich ere nce SUR ee ane 166,278 797 427 
LORRY MUBDONEEBS: sos cts a.avoce Brols wi lolohetace3 1a cvouriowstasiordia cleo Glehemnetas 10,971,097 79,196 33,958 
. Net Current Entrepreneurial and Property Income.......... 8,600,803 59,041 21,524 
. Gain or Loss on Inventories. ..:......:...... vaheiotethea Antaris +2,474,581 —2,115 -611 
. Total Net Entrepreneurial and Property Income............. 11,075,384 56,926 20,913 
East NortaH CENTRAL 
ITEM 
Ohio Ind. Til Mich 
Gross INCOME 

A AE MAKI CUOUG 5: s.0 ssi ove atete wiser ieteh aebeara eatin 558,409 449,990 746,126 414,329 
a AE POUNCE yc, 6.0.05 3 alsin are Ree Rea eee he 105,224 58,790 93,353 94,827 
3. Beef and Veal Sold and Slaughtered............... 35,565 30,950 61,356 24,714 
4. Sheep, Goats and Swine Sold and Slaughtered...... 74,199 88,067 124,430 33,006 
Be ECE ANIC ONE 0. cas a hie oot Ev nib sls att es eBe sels 63,040 51,662 66,422 32,801 
Bi 0000 URAL IVLOUISIE' 4 'e in 5, d-ferra lg we tls Cee a ee aed 7,062 1,524 1,499 3,620 
MpARLONOD: NUCL WYLIE 6 ered 25.6 .k oO ie a! dR meee tee 382 282 679 598 
8. Dairy Cows Sold for City and Village Use.......... 582 386 644 380 
9; Horses arid Mules Sold: '...). ..0e 6. .essmcaceenceses Ohi 634 5,268 Siete 
0; Baie or Land for City Use csc attr voce w Mae cedsieas 5,635 2,806 6,794 2,963 
S ROCRL MSRORM (AMCOUNIO cos os acs cuah oo van 8 OES oes ae 850,098 685,091 | 1,106,571 607,238 





AGRICULTURAL INCOME AND EXPENSES BY STATES, 1920 
Omitted) 

















New ENGLAND Mippie ATLANTIC 

Vt. Mass. R. 1 Conn. Wax Ned: Pa. 
68,269 77,716 8,452 59,426 511,390 99,225 453,521 
34,525 31,887 4,965 19,532 235,313 25,060 129,159 
5,383 3,480 542 2,806 36,984 3,804 25,110 
2,233 3,250 456 _ 1,990 19,442 3,554 32,110 
3,844 8,354 1,435 5,535 40,745 11,532 52,789 
180 44 6 26 1,421 25 LwLée 
119 35 2 42 1,468 79 662 
71 220 34 100 453 173 928 
46 2,951 321 984 6,488 2,954 3,225 
114,670 127,937 16,213 90,441 853,704 146,406 699,221 
3,113 2,834 353 1,943 24,894 3,729 24,002 
985 4,072 438 5,064 14,640 _ 12,252 15,541 
1,646 1,866 280 1,608 15,006 2,749 15,358 
40,961 40,083 5,383 27,101 262,102 37,249 240,756 
1,825 1,009 136. 865 15,881 2,748 17,650 
55 6 ae i 987 74 1,243 
649 435 56 336 4,596 680 4,669 
1,004 1,436 16 1,054 7,112 715 8,661 
7,360 984 49 868 7,192 1,647 4,496 
609 562 79 544 5,108 1,081 4,157 
8,931 20,692 2,419 16,187 ||. 80,445 22,431 43,297 
642 2,157 264 1,368 5,916 1,306 5,675 
674 733 80 460 5,708 1,240 4,799 
68,454 76,869 9,553 57,405 449,587 87,901 390,304 
46,216 51,068 6,660 33,036 404,117 58,505 308,917 
+27,333 +30,674 +2,764 +20,899 +203,645 +58,643 +129,600 
73,549 81,742 9,424 53,935 607,762 117,148 438,517 





West NortH CENTRAL 


Wisc. Minn. Iowa Mo. N. D. Ss. D. Nebr. Kans. 
487,479 424,142 674,746 484,094 279,828 260,624 413,719 509,018 
240,802 102,896 67,169 45,057 26,127 21,802 30,432 45,270 
42,115 35,250 97,458 57,422 21,063 47,005 65,959 63,022 
42,636 72,635 241,812 90.102 13,640 62,701 99,200 41,345 
30,443 32,904 68,985 64,577 10,763 15,888 28,957 42,846 
1,205 950 2,811 2,915 665 1,806 961 £69 
1,163 590 1,362 513 5 173 269 277 
317 403 339 596 105 109 184 343 
nice Pe = 4,112 14,051 4,424 5,055 5,387 12,000 
1,670 1,384 2,500 956 105 209 973 472 
847,830 671,154 1,161,294 760,283 356,725 415,372 646,041 715,462 
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TaBLeE XXXII.—ITEmMIzED STATEMENT OF ESTIMATED 
Do.uars (000’s 


ITEM 


EXPENSES 
ae “mip lenments: csi oe cities falspere opste tet dareas erate cla braze 
Mer Gli Ser <3 6. doc, c visa ctaw OEE a ime Hisle ors, sistas abs che retene rs 
. Business Use of Automobiles. ................004- 
feotheed > ic. Sih sas Se eR eet oe ee ee eee bemer 


3 BBINGer Wines Laie 3 ead eis s cic ieedie peele's oa be 
y earness anid Saddles... ioc. eae. ca Meee esata eae 
. Business Buildings including Insurance............ 
P imterest,..OMm Marni T@axigs 5255.51: ...0/<-scs ale sie bhtate hte 8's 
> Horses and Mules Purchased)... :..<:0cc0 eee <0 0c 0e 
pemiwapin (WARES: J. cis b sss ose ete dss tip Oaetoseise aes aie 
5 Salaries OF Warn MANA@eTg a5 s:0roas, xs cie cia onle'ylevate'= 
E MAEROH 5 Go alee Soc e whee Sew nach uw chadele ee ale aratetar trates 


5 OER RERONSES. ec Soin 3560 Tieclae cc slobe ceoiewinels 
. Net Current Entrepreneurial and Property Income. . 


24. Gain oF Loss On Inventories < 506 os 3 ss2jeb oslo > ols 0s 


28. Total Net Entrepreneurial and Property Income .... 


ITEM 


Gross INCOME 
SPALL Marin Crope sii oc sic be a a ciste ore se iene th eisla ors ete etae 
PORT VETDOUGHS coe Ha rae a ark-is Comin pee oes 
. Beef and Veal Sold and Slaughtered............... 
Sheep, Goats and Swine Sold and Slaughtered...... 
A eonhry and Hepes... 2... soess lesen ste tt: Saar 


Dairy Cows Sold for City and Village Use.......... 
orscs arid Mules: Sold) .%;2 < .c<0'ss cates ewielesiees os 
pale Of Land for City: W802. cs ¢ cise erties eee ele 


SCOWMNANP ODE 


al 


> AOR GHOSE  TMCOMIE | 55.3755. 5 on cyeic vba a piso. cai sae ale 


API Umiplementsy,, >< s:'</2si 6 'o1stack «actejesieente eee 
CCR RUE RE is6 5 ‘acta g BGS Store ai ave whet ust eie ere woe iets tate 


SEERA S 6 cheatin s © semis Be ne OTe cat cee 
yeeerticas atid Paddles ss 2c. s iseic t aa ceieree Sa ciereaehs 


. Business Buildings including Insurance............- 
Pp enterest On arm Loans: 5/2 os seit ste ote eps sian 


ERAN 58 RN a i hiacinice as al SOT a OMG ao ude ie Botatea erie 


qi OGM OMG... 2 sids sinks selene vet a eetipatis pee 


bu WOOL ANG pIMLONAIE: 5c soe. scla meio cite eieel eee nes bie 
eSAONEy ANG, LAK ai05 cess Vor nice oie tone maine ine eres 


. Net Current Entrepreneurial and Property Income. . 
Gain or Loss on Inventories.............seeeeeees 


Total Net Entrepreneurial and Property Income.... . 


East NortH CENTRAL 





Ohio Ind. Ill. Mich 
21,479 18,672 32,625 17,929 
13,433 8,632 3,100 5,498 
25,779 | 20,500 | 27.929 16,552 
318,285 | 287,595 | 400,640 | 189,399 
21,020 18,964 31,813 18,020 
1,656 1,734 3,616 1,465 
6,831 6,398 11,114 5,070 
12,589 8,381 14,277 8,684 
15,034 19,567 | 34,051 7,876 
34091 250.4] eee 3,264 
54,552 36,168 | 92,792 | 39,503 
3.992 2,722 4,419 3,051 
7,139 10,778 9,629 7,363 
505,198 | 440,111 | 666,005 | 323,674 
344,900 | 244,980 | 440,566 | 283,564 
-176,719 | -127,769 | +105,793 | +203,912 
168,181 | 117,211 | 546,359 | 487,476 
SoutH 

Del. Md. | D.C Va. 

min 24,061 | 113,837 | 880 | 304,324 
Ene 3,375 | 17,689 97 | 25,079 
hai 795 5,697 12 | 19,019 
Ce 820 6,197 30 | 16,495 
ae 3,075 | 11,480 21| 25,113 
hae 8 236 es 696 
eee. 9 82 527 
See 7 105 378 
Aen 57 987 313 
ioe 32,207 | 156,310 | 1,040 | 391,944 
eet 990 | 4,245] 143 7,353 
mei 2,559 7,804 24 | 18,202 
rake 802 3,555 18 6,223 
aoe 9,343 | 44,055 | 186 | 112,984 
uae: 834 4,130 |i soak 8,834 
cade 39 199 - 250 
Hie 311 1,415 2| 3,305 
1a eeu 205 | 2,197 17 5,900 
eee 517 2,220 | 162 6,264 
eel 248 893 ae 1,679 
deg 3,335 | 19,238 ... | 23,585 
Sete 188 1,559 25| 2,194 
‘heed 157 990 1,545 
ot Se 19,528 | 92,500| 577 | 198,318 
Beat 12,679 | 63,810 | 463 | 193,626 
ven ate +565 | +5,408 | +523 | +58,647 
wets 13,244 | 69,218 | 986 | 252,273 
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AGRICULTURAL INCOME AND EXPENSES BY STATES, 1920— Continued 

















Omitted) 
West NortH CENTRAL 
Wisc Minn Iowa Mo. N. D. S. D. Nebr Kans 
24,481 26,536 45,302 20,257 16,728 16,470 22,438 22,670 
969 448 618 5,392 124 35 67 756 
19,845 21,642 35,656 17,307 9,570 11,687 20,974 22,301 
280,170 258,390 568,180 331,021 94,359 163,164 297,774 234,259 
15,502 28,415 24,076 26,864 44,430 21,803 24,118 46,429 
2,178 3,237 3,954 1,553 2,793 2,136 2,454 3,684 
5,626 7,422 11,123 9,282 6,388 5,966 7,809 9,434 
12,609 13,854 21,087 8,990 5,268 6,257 8,270 7,C05 
17,266 34,052 58,102 27,072 13,813 16,688 22,677 25,720 
3,244 eae ag 5 Seed) ate trod eee peenie tie | date alin. —cckeseaeMhl, @ aces 
60,986 57,350 83,496 44,467 43,850 36,974 49,035 79,544 
2,876 1,856 2,855 2,610 904 907 1,513 p Pe 
6,670 6,733 12,212 3,320 5,586 6,784 6,927 7,007 
452,422 460,662 866,661 498,135 243,813 288,871 464,056 460,524 
395,408 210,492 294,633 262,148 112,912 126,501 181,985 254,938 
+266,155 +435,232 +79,848 | +121,798 | +155,745 | +157,940 +53,732 | +294,386 
661,563 645,724 374,481 383,946 268,657 284,441 235,717 549,324 
ATLANTIC East SoutH CENTRAL 
W. Va. N.C S: Cc: Ga. Fla. Ky. Tenn. Ala. Miss. 
121,070 476,479 353,308 426,519 84,266 326,382 308,866 | 260,428 259,072 
14,877 20,133 10,862 22,170 3,200 29,463 27,465 20,075 15,866 
12,887 7,912 5,925 11,643 8,296 18,512 15,102 8,611 13,814 
7,914 21,781 14,369 27,644 7,853 24,606 28,039 20,764 20,110 
12,895 20,347 12,095 19,066 4,766 25,421 28,702 14,760 14,555 
1,125 147 25 65 63 1,211 518 109 174 
428 520 169 525 439 697 815 443 260 
443 382 243 353 102 382 462 350 274 
Bie a it? Le ee 726 2,782 eer. see 
412 829 427 640 349 477 628 259 85 
172,051 548,530 397,423 508,625 109,334 427,877 413,379 | 325,799 324,210 
2,697 8,006 7,042 9,286 1,838 7,084 7,832 5,035 5,847 
3,399 64,179 65,958 47,183 11,594 3,253 3,743 18,966 5,609 
2,228 8,873 6,585 10,006 1,888 6,055 4,719 3,331 3,185 
54,574 99,928 70,290 102,155 17,696 154,626 153,759 81,613 79,942 
3,686 9,057 7,079 11,844 1,198 6,836 7,524 9,392 5,808 
149 191 138 138 11 210 150 74 37 
1,491 3,653 2,570 4,407 677 5,274 5,122 3,596 4,283 
2,087 4,747 4,597 5,947 1,290 4,686 4,878 2,560 3,068 
1,893 8,106 8,005 9,955 1,405 8,239 6,153 5,017 7,747 
750 6,546 6,503 10,623 1,029 rs Bae 4,796 2,522 
7,003 14,559 17,452 21,783 11,951 18,764 12,615 9,153 7,746 
1,185 942 728 1,657 1,776 983 823 744 979 
1,218 2,157 1,065 1,869 962 2,751 2,532 1,294 2,985 
82,360 230,944 198,012 236,853 53,315 218,761 209,852 | 145,571 129,758 
89,691 317,586 199,411 271,772 56,019 209,116 203,527 | 180,228 194,452 
+33,342 — 26,223 -81,815 | -156,279 | +83,234 || —174,035 +82 | -51,590 | —142,304 
123,033 291,363 117,596 115,493 139,253 35,081 203,609 | 128,638 52,148 
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TaBLE XXXIJ.—ITEMIzED STATEMENT oF ESTIMATED 
Do.tuars (000’s 





_ 


27. 


28. 


SO OWNS PONE 


West SoutH CENTRAL 





ITEM 
Ark. 
Gross INCOME 
ere Marin | OrGps' . ss esainie ore eis eter 300,193 
WHSRINY, ETOUUCIR’. «uc eee ie ie 17,437 


Beefand Veal SoldandSlaughtered. 9,128 
Sheep, Goats and Swine Sold and 





SIBUICHTELEG. os coe eesrne cmeine 17,589 
So Powlery: and. Pies.) sa sce oe ee ce 16,042 
Wiool/and Mohair... 2 2s bs520.0<0% 134 
TONY: AUG WAX: ao. cule o ae ne 303 
Dairy Cows Sold for City and 
WillnperUBei es «0c ee ieee es 294 
. Horses and Mules Sold.......... coe 
. Sale of Land for City Use........ 347 
. £otal Gross Income. ;... <2... ..< 361,467 
EXPENSES 
PANT LIMNPIOMICNUS:, $2.4. se sees nie 6,357 
PP EUMLZED ene cc s > sees sate eh 3,384 
. Business Use of Automobiles... . . 3,292 
Beet OGEL -vsteh ceive and aie vei wa Vansubyorets cee SENG 89,966 
PSOE 3) he ence tubs, eieisicis euaie O eee Be 7,945 
Po BRIGer Wine: =|... = etcr site tte ie 136 
. Harness and Saddles............ 4,625 
. Business Buildings including In- 
SUPANCE So.) deere ses ie 8 Biche 3,701 
. Interest on Farm Loans......... 8,925 
. Horses and Mules Purchased.... . 1,673 
PUR SREETE WV BITC 5 65,6; Sic iz nels cS Bice 16,377 
. Salaries of Farm Managers...... 1,361 
BR RUREI 99 Sorceress arte ws ac wines Rees 2,821 
pomOtal EXPenees's .\svewc'es ane 150,563 
. Net Current Entrepreneurial and 
Property Income............. 210,904 
Gain or Loss on Inventories...... —32,354 


Total Net Entrepreneurial and 
Property Income............. 178,550 


183,005 
6,090 
9,723 


10,435 
8,610 
147 

93 
302 


623 


219,028 | 


4,798 
3,899 
2,112 
48,077 
6,420 
18 
2,947 


1,839 
9,128 
2,382 
27,094 
862 
1,889 


111,465 


107,563 


— 59,397 





48,166 


429,035 
26,999 
35,814 
25,300 
28,240 

170 
170 
418 
6,820 
517 


553,483 


275,671 


277,812 


+52,336 


330,148 


933,242 
44,495 
117,384 


58,372 
42,641 
8,392 
1,641 


1,157 
1,665 


1,208,989 


22,612 
2,337 
21,142 
257,204 
34,942 
889 
14,794 
11,042 
25,333 
5,231 
98,762 
2,672 
9,771 


506,731 


702,258 
+31,014 


733,272 





103,352 
9,776 
30,263 


16,647 
6,919 
6,762 

265 


64 
7,254 
66 


181,368 


8,059 
130 
4,439 
50,738 
7,556 
692 
4,526 


2,693 
8,789 


23,095 
1,226 
1.374 


113,317 


68,051 
-27,699 


40,352 


124,441 
10,435 
14,403 


19,290 
4,971 
5,566 

553 


105 
2,338 
222 


182,324 


5,631 
110 
3,538 
46,221 
5,538 
561 
2,156 


2,003 
4,783 


20,724 
909 
2,671 


94,845 


87,479 
+41,306 


128,785 
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AGRICULTURAL INCOME AND EXPENSES By StaTEs, 1920 — Continued 











Omitted) 
MovuntTAaIn Paciric 

Wyo Colo N. M. Ariz Utah Nev. Wash. Ore. Cal. 
39,243 182,982 44,691 45,886 56,360 13,207 223,161 143,560 613,244 
2,774 16,933 2,871 3,549 6,304 1,241 35,805 22,655 73,453 
21,785 39,343 28,607 17,536 9,236 5,718 9,152 17,124 45,305 
13,594 20,050 9,751 3,830 11,210 4,362 10,602 18,424 31,503 
1,999 8,713 2,050 1,691 2,819 564 13,582 8,836 40,263 
5,840 3,434 2,934 | 1,016 4,107 2,196 1,650 5,505 5,152 
443 905 191 348 395 215 668 382 1,692 
28 137 49 32 129 5 221 160 256 
2,252 4,015 978 1,287 1,234 451 816 1,907 Se 
111 417 82 660 180 16 878 600 11,500 
88,069 | 276,929 92,204 75,835 . 91,974 27,975 296,535 219,153 822,368 
1722 7,300 1,427 1,291 1,980 532 8,016 6,089 19,936 
8 304 118 42 113 16 544 372 11,516 
1,345 6,184 1,207 1,021 1,745 340 5,981 4,460 14,354 
24,131 76,230 24,924 17,086 26,235 10,466 61,813 52,099 130,247 
2,044 9,022 1,930 889 1,941 429 10,874 6,463 13,860 
143 613 88 30 139 11 876 581 697 
1,293 3,169 1,479 968 900 356 2,443 2,082 3,701 
666 2,550 562 486 664 115 3,072 2,035 7,091 
3,167 6,848 1,634 2,221 2,327 893 5,460 4,288 22,091 
12,520 34,014 13,678 14,223 10,512 6,687 39,456 22,083 139,826 
486 1,048 518 420 355 205 1,584 1,168 6,393 
1,128 4,073 1,872 399 519 248 2,269 2,586 5,608 
48,653 151,355 49,437 39,076 47,430 20,292 142,388 104,306 375,860 
39,416 125,574 42,767 36,759 44,544 7,683 154,147 114,847 446,508 
—23,951 |+128,807 | +18,347 +39,275 +22,547 +78 +40,629 | +108,719 | +544,484 
15,465 | 254,381 61,114 76,034 67,091 7,761 194,776 223,566 990,992 
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TABLE XXXIII.—ITEMIZED STATEMENT OF ESTIMATED 
Dotxars (000’s 























ContTI- 
NENTAL 
ITEM UNITED : 
SraTes Maine N. Be: 
Gross INCOME 
Me RIM era CC POPS: Gane crocs ap fran ot ofta ele oi eicve wierelate aya inierevplel eto 8,056,727 76,318 29,353 
2 Dairy sProaduets: «5.0.5 .25 ojersreisyeie Sretaaie ns wivie/ al ete winters ai eioles 1,393,329 16,636 9,238 
3. Beef and Veal Sold and Slaughtered...............+++- 738,457 2,090 1,314 
4. Sheep, Goats and Swine Sold and Slaughtered.......... 957,698 2,002 852 
5 Poultry) ANG Pees ns oieictec nis ie iain om ai rietoicss oinieleeisteya’> 810,540 5,350 2,958 
G: 7 WW GOLAN NLONAIT 5 cic aie clei winiaie wie meni nloiere  orote syaie oe Tints 36,950 139 29 
A Pe EROHICY ATIC WN BOK s) Sity scare seo ate ehcde ehoeapeke ole layerevelays,/o lente] s}aysreiare 13,341 73 15 
8. Dairy Cows Sold for City and Village Use........... 10,360 123 66 
5: Horses ‘and: Mules Soldiz ic oe oc s sivicjeis'aiale.ce1s)e'ejojoie ale 59,010 soe re 
10: Salevof iaand for City Uses. 6 + vis.c.clelcfae e's ce ierasiep etolain io 61,578 74 58 
ii; otal Gross Income... 5. oc 2-\= «)a\siels alneim s =[nin wie’ oleic eratalere 12,137,990 102,805 43,883 
EXPENSES 
12) Harm Aimplements: > 2 <%= ss scolele siete v cieiolstuls late ojelisjoraisiete 254,760 1,888 673 
$2: SWertilimers)<isivc.<. 02 vis ae ele os ale serena epee ee reroho tore 204,774 6,052 513 
14. Business Use of Automobiles... ..........0.ceeeeeeees 329,836 1,936 815 
Be HCO re crane 1o.5 cteid ale mano t Mintre setae aieelote erie tas oie 3,180,969 21,822 11,134 
9G: PCOS foe a Se tien Ce bore Wein Gree tale te tcictoss ie oretaietavcleioerate eileherajocare 467,090 2,713 685 
BTs PA SIIICER SL SW ITIE orc co-3/ eo toca eaxese el ete syereie\ oveXopaee MRCINEAT sip folerae mat 26,807 63 8 
1S 4 Harness And SAAMICG a cys ois-21s 7. operate coe otace lvls ee wie ouerm atone 157,206 654 264 
19. Business Buildings, including Insurance..............++ 170,771 574 58 
20; interest’on Farm LOans, <<‘) > a'eis c-s:0:0 class: aele 5 + ©/eie\clnins 479,365 1,075 975 
21. Horses and Mules Purchased.............seeeeeeeeeers 50,760 ~ 944 306 
OES aE TNE WV AICS oes o eosichs (ade io oteio\ are (0 tare tenaioio le oblate Raye eta mie oars 1,324,466 10,662 5,192 
De Salaries of harm Wanapers,< . cc... sie sie = eysjacaioinetors 83,110 950 696 
DE TAXON OE vo wibis vi0e'c cision oor 2 aie wie eee a cieiajee nieces el ein 193,661 928 497 
De UROL WEDOUSES: 5 6 oe a5 owt bse eis chee cieiors eens een 6,923,575 50,261 21,816 
26. Net Current Entrepreneurial and Property Income...... 5,214,415 52,544 22,067 
27. Gain or Loss on Inventories... ..s.ccm ess ceescesccescs —2,027,026 +16,947 17,609 
28. Total Net Entrepreneurial and Property Income......... 3,187,389 69,491 39,676 
East NortaH CENTRAL 
ITEM 
Ohio Ind. Ill. Mich. 
Gross INCOME 

i PATL arin Grope sé asisc.<cinisciem ico’ ald oe ea einer antes 297,186 232,182 386,265 251,906 
POMUBIE GS EXOGUCUEs | 5i22 5 ules oislue bon cle puisiooe nels Ole 74,724 42,176 65,598 67,353 
3. Beef and Veal Sold and Slaughtered.............-. 21,742 19,139 38,024 15,088 
4. Sheep, Goats and Swine Sold and Slaughtered...... 46,784 55,527 78,455 20,811 
5: Poultry ard EXgges «506 osc de s'sds oda e seat 05108 50,172 40,812 52,685 24,316 
6: Wool: arid Mongar. 3.6.5 c:0 ccs ate on vice Paah a wade mone 3,143 631 583 1,627 
7.) AONCY GNA WAK . occ ene rcs A ses ov nnast sane saie 225 165 409 336 
8. Dairy Cows Sold for City and Village Use.......... 451 279 422 273 
9. Horses and Mules Sold... ..cscccsecccccvcvresses fess 334 3,488 ciate 
10. Sale of Land for City Use... 00. ccvccctcnscscninns 4,634 2,214 6,053 2,338 
11. Total Gross Income...........sseecesescseccsecs 499,061 393,459 631,982 384,048 


AGRICULTURAL INCOME AND EXPENSES BY STATES, 1921 
Omitted) 




















New ENGLAND MIppLe ATLANTIC 
Vt. Mass. Hs ET: Conn. Ni Ye Ned: Pa. 

51,681 62,283 6,054 53,926 338,968 66,285 286,322 
- 25,024 22,823 3,595 14,268 168,816 18,169 92,642 
3,301 2,134 332 1,720 23,065 2,333 15,558 
1,408 2,049 287 1,255 12,259 2,241 20,246 
2,958 6,160 1,054 4,215 31,854 8,024 42,148 
82 22 3 11 619 10 797 
73 19 1 22 889 47 386 
52 198 3l 87 311 146 727 
33 2,096 289 525 6,928 3,115 3,000 
84,612 97,784 11,646 76,029 583,709 100,370 461,826 
1,506 1,371 170 940 12,040 1,804 11,609 
766 3,141 289 3,935 12,117 9,452 13,573 
1,260 1,428 214 1,230 11,485 2,105 11,755 
22,012 20,390 2,958 14,028 135,955 19,277 125,489 
1,455 820 111 702 12,984 2,285 14,602 
39 4 ee 6 533 56 852 
525 352 46 272 3,716 550 3,776 
740 1,060 14 779 5,262 538 6,374 
7,017 938 47 828 6,856 1,570 4,287 
460 468 63 421 4,017 886 3,505 
8,424 20,370 2,530 16,490 77,494 20,807 47,681 
647 2,174 266 1,379 5,963 1,316 5,719 
785 853 93 536 6,648 1,445 5,589 
45,636 53,369 6,801 41,546 295,070 62,091 254,811 
38,976 44,415 4,845 34,483 288,639 38,279 207,015 
+7,960 +23,718 +2,439 +24,677 +69,906 +7,765 -1,717 
46,936 68,133 7,284 59,160 358,545 46,044 205,298 








West Norra CENTRAL 





Wisc. Minn. Iowa Mo. N. D. SD: Nebr. Kans 
308,336 236,512 403,622 251,060 164,978 138,696 211,712 278,329 
172,787 74,543 47,206 31,015 18,922 15,187 21,833 32,479 
25,985 22,163 57,949 35,758 13,303 28,983 40,219 38,805 
26,883 45,797 152,465 56,811 8,600 39,534 62,547 26,068 
25,127 26,140 54,712 50,902 8,673 12,725 23,019 33,637 
514 358 1,095 1,109 245 704 355 332 
723 372 844 285 3 102 162 168 
206 281 224 434 ak 80 131 257 
caw anata 3,028 9,498 2,929 3,773 4,113 7,965 
1,195 1,415 1,649 692 16 207 794 649 
561,756 407,581 722,794 437,564 217,746 239,991 364,885 418,689 
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TasBLeE XXXIII.—ITemizep STATEMENT OF ESTIMATED 
Douuars (000’s 


East NortH CENTRAL 





Ohio Ind. Ill Mich 
EXPENSES 
139; Karim implemen’, 6 )s0 cia swiss sew ob ets baa plese weal 10,389 9,031 15,780 8,672 
Sa) Mertaliners: 35 6.2 occ Se wean «teak ab omeeetemaen 8,868 5,029 2,409 3,985 
14. Business Use of Automobiles..................... 19,731 15,690 21,877 12,669 
OS) Weed ss 5s Seow a ese cui es aah velo cafes eee eis 160,162 146,579 196,520 98,451 
1Gsi See fb Sk PRS ee cis DAE ee Rin elie aren ete aie iakieys 16,978 15,236 25,935 14,646 
Bey ner TWAS s 36 as. & oes aie ole Wiehe la hentai teases 875 951 2,224 706 
1G) Hasrices ‘and Saddles: 92 Soe een sects e evar cone 5,524 5,174 8,987 4,100 
19. Business Buildings, including Insurance............ 9,212 6,140 10,450 6,366 
20. Tnterest ‘on Warm Wot. cic Sc. v2 sic 2 vias eitie a sletsic 14,332 18,655 32,463 7,508 
21. Horses and Mules Purchased...............-02--- 2,909. |) )) Wiewies ily ener 2,853 
DP Aarti WV SOON ee oi Mees cae Ses asic ara ee ale reat 46,754 32,595 83,892 33,190 
2a, Salaries Of Warm Managers ss 0165.65 cccccdtaccmss 4,023 2,743 4,453 3,075 
Ae MERI 22 Cet Sante Sone ara oie eo ciclo e ve Sele at eee 8,315 12,553 11,215 8,575 
Dey: PEE PETITES 25.0 cic, se olaie e uuiaie & Sore pla era sport aaa 308,072 270,376 415,705 204,796 
26. Net Current Entrepreneurial and Property Income... 190,989 123,083 216,277 i 179,252 
27. Gran or loss on Inventories 5 «25.536 <0k sintuw cece > -—19,825 | -—220,103 | -291,089 -51,356 
28. Total Net Entrepreneurial and Property Income.... . 171,164 —97,020 —74,812 127,896 
Soura 
ITEM 





Del. Md. Dic: Va. W. Va. 


Gross INcoME 





1) All Farm (Grapes ssi osc ei oa es sien wens Stone's Sar 13,829 63,655 648 | 175,012 77,585 
Qe DRITy! PrOUUOls 5's 5,6 sel cthle os) eics Sealine Soe 2,452 12,819 070 18,169 10,784 
3. Beef and Veal Sold and Slaughtered............ 487 2,880 007 11,982 8,063 
4. Sheep, Goats and Swine Sold and Slaughtered.... 517 3,907 19 10,401 4,990 
Db. Poultry and Pgs. 2. sess 03s eee eexaes 2,391 9,038 16 19,696 10,334 
6: (Wool tid Mohair: 2. 7M see eet etree a eee e 3 104 de 306 506 
ds Oney ANI, WAK 2 os ise. c zs Guwes eames 5 47 ie 300 233 
8. Dairy Cows Sold for City and Village Use....... 7 90 si 301 397 
9. HBorses.and Mules Sold... oo. oc. cecc ee seenenw che a a she eae 
10) Sale of Land) for’ City. Use. -1.650.5, 28.0.2 oases 85 691 ae 381 401 
11, Total Gross Incomes acca eset b2.0e satedeesies < 19,776 93,231 760 | 236,548 | 113,293 
EXPENSES 
17; ‘Harm Jmmplements. 2.007 2h ostoe wee ecie sae 479 2,053 69 3,557 1,304 
Re METLINARE. a's ¢ Gird.c saya o ate he ae OE ei eeen 1,984 5,262 19 12,978 630 
14. Business Use of Automobiles.................-- 614 2,721 13 4,763 1,705 
Ms MM OCON 5 ti eo Sate Sas Phe es ater aetateyetee 4,899 22,967 95 58,053 28,374 
MEET PROCS ie on site Scho, ohates sR Deca Ww Bela ee aie Siren ciotend 673 3,258 os 7,042 2,996 
Pie BINGE LWA. 2.20 cites ccs en Dalen seine eers 20 131 a 109 108 
AS; Hattices and Saddles, 2/340 cn ois.2 asinine comedaneee se 252 1,144 2 2,673 1,206 
19. Business Buildings, including Insurance......... 152 1,612 12 4,307 1,527 
20; Interest ‘on Farm: Loans) i. 7 t5-.24.06s20nhewsas 493 2,117 155 5,971 1,805 
21. Horses and Mules Purchased................-- 211 725 = 1,355 635 
Der Bani Wate)? 35. 52's) Pe als anes cae ease ‘ed 3,086 17,907 a 20,675 6,159 
23. Salaries of Farm Managers..........+se.eee00+ 189 1,571 26 2,211 1,194 
2S, ee ee, SOL) ae wen nd 183 1,153 sg 1,800 1,419 
Bee OAL SOR CRIBON 6so 0 2k ose MEE sp ajvre es Ste ha, ae 13,235 62,621 391 125,494 49,062 
26. Net Current Entrepreneurial and Property In- 
COMIOD . Siig od 5 clele- ce Vd ORANG rate REE ee ase 6,541 30,610 369 | 111,054 64,231 
27. Gain or Loss on Inventories. .............+045+ -1,788 15,527 443 | --41,181 | -13,119 
28. Total Net Entrepreneurial and Property Income. . 4,753 46,137 812 69,873 51,112 
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AGRICULTURAL INCOME AND EXPENSES BY STATES, 1921 — Continued 
Omitted) 





West NortH CENTRAL 








Wisc Minn Iowa Mo N. D s.D Nebr Kans 
11,841 12,835 21,912 9,798 8,091 7,966 10,853 10,965 
815 348 480 1,743 97 19 52 200 
15,189 16,564 27,291 13,246 7,329 8,945 16,053 17,069 
150,110 133,601 286,081 168,345 48,796 79,779 153,859 126,603 
12,698 23,409 19,607 21,524 35,387 18,274 19,810 37,462 
1,044 2,022 2,261 987 1,995 1,336 1,721 2,294 
4,550 6,002 8,996 7,507 5,166 4,825 6,315 7,629 
9,214 10,106 15,401 6,581 3,843 4,563 6,045 5,129 
16,461 32,464 55,381 25,809 13,169 15,920 21,393 24,520 
2,758 Eanes Leet NAP At erera eds liek weeeeaea foe Metis crete yh) Aatecenere? [le © ane pare 
50,740 43,548 65,693 40,966 33,257 25,218 35,323 64,462 
2,898 1,870 2,877 2,631 911 914 1,525 1,728 
7,768 7,842 14,223 3,867 6,506 7,901 8,068 8,161 
286,086 291,197 520,203 303,004 164,547 175,660 281,017 306,222 
275,670 116,384 202,591 134,560 53,199 64,331 83,868 112,467 
-13,314 —49,714 —415,515 —306,538 —4,103 -93,090 -57,173 ~99,872 
262,356 66,670 —212,924 -171,978 49,096 —28,759 26,695 12,595 

ATLANTIC East SoutH CENTRAL 

N.C s.C Ga Fla Ky. Tenn Ala Miss 
309,616 182,291 221,451 58,918 187,719 193,988 175,800 164,525 
14,714 7,956 16,372 2,327 21,792 19,701 14,672 11,495 
4,852 3,633 7,367 4,927 11,285 8,808 5,280 8,244 
13,733 9,060 17,430 4,951 15,515 17,679 13,092 12,680 
16,373 9,726 15,279 3,753 19,939 22,898 11,874 11,348 
62 11 29 28 460 208 32 77 
298 96 324 272 420 502 272 159 
292 169 247 106 305 331 249 208 
aYe\-« eo a ats oe 550 1,879 ohors Jans 
582 300 434 387 372 658 313 88 
360,522 213,242 278,933 75,669 258,357 266,652 221,584 208,824 
3,872 3,406 4,492 889 3,427 3,788 2,435 2,828 
28,411 27,382 20,098 9,375 1,770 972 5,577 * 1,593 
6,791 5,040 7,659 1,445 4,634 3,612 2,550 2,437 
52,677 37,408 53,854 10,942 77,329 76,566 41,671 39,921 
7,228 5,642 9,272 970 5,329 5,985 7,717 4,833 
100 119 129 7 156 129 88 38 
2,954 2,078 3,564 547 4,265 4,142 2,908 3,463 
3,471 3,352 4,342 941 3,434 3,565 1,872 2,244 
7,728 7,631 9,491 1,339 7,855 5,868 4,783 7,385 
4,601 4,482 6,426 754 a Me te 2,715 1,729 
10,755 12,278 14,357 10,516 16,013 11,046 6,755 6,066 
949 733 1,670 1,790 990 829 750 986 
2,512 1,240 2,176 1,121 3,205 2,949 1,507 3,476 
132,049 110,791 137,530 40,636 128,407 119,451 81,328 76,999 
228,473 102,451 141,403 35,033 129,950 147,201 140,256 131,825 
—9,059 127,489 —20,881 11,674 —36,326 —46,038 —272 19,865 
219,414 —24,988 20,522 46,707 93,624 101,163 139,984 151,690 
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TABLE XXXIII.—ItTEmizED STATEMENT OF ESTIMATED 


Doxuars (000’s 





_ 


ITEM 


Gross INCOME 


bce eaarnia! CPO... a 4)<! ord nace seleiece © = sreraraneuens ee 
EEA AAS EXGAUGUS <5 iw ois arcicimaaitwr ta s(olsiws oc 
. Beef and Veal Sold and Slaughtered......... 
. Sheep, Goats and Swine Sold and Slaughtered . 
LOUIE, ANG MER. 2 0 2/2 cseeie whois of aicie le vamie nei rae 
EW OGL andl | MORRIE 5.550 5.<.n agains oreie a Gye. eisuecopons 35 
SREIGHEY. MnO IW AK oo tiele-crcoiaa ee oe wlohe ora haiaahe 


Dairy Cows Sold for City and Village Use... . 


,, Morses and Wiles Sold)... 22 3:00 52000005 <200 
( Bale of. Land for City Use... oo. oa: cc oc wiew ns 


sotal Gross Isic0me. 2452. oc. gins oe ago cscs 


EXPENSES 


spare Lrnplements)< Sic. oie nists siete Rape e Stee 
MI ERTANIRETS 2 sic 5 36 )aus ts Wo \aie pseu, e's Sie 6 Siete eee 


. Business Buildings, including Insurance...... 
: winterest on Farm dhoans:... sis. 0<5 oto. Asc 


PAR AEID WAGES oo: eh. As Biard Facto wd oie toes 


SEM EROSS Sy! cielniet av vein hem ea walajeiemioenaees Fee 
Fp ROtel ICR POTIBOG 5 ore 'or5, 5:0 fepnle atle Bom n.appaevoks ako 


. Net Current Entrepreneurial and Property 


PMCOME Scie aisc wetew oo hee ae ne ee 


. Gain or Loss on Inventories................ 


. Total Net Entrepreneurial and Property In- 


West Soura CENTRAL 


Ark. La. Okla. Texas Mont. 
185,962 116,872 | 213,137 | 518,570 78,804 
12,498 4,459 19,200 33,551 7,078 
5,597 6,108 21,800 71,295 18,170 
11,090 6,579 14,691 36,804 10,496 
12,807 6,768 22,452 33,881 5,568 
53 56 72 3,678 3,181 

177 55 107 1,021 173 
227 239 326 953 57 

Biota ote 4,368 hee 5,159 

327 364 497 1,707 28 
228,738 141,500 | 296,650 | 701,460 128,714 
3,076 2,321 5,714 10,936 3,898 
467 1,226 273 475 101 
2,520 1,616 8,005 16,182 3,397 
45,710 24,589 74,594 141,212 26,561 
6,407 5,003 20,500 29,257 5,321 
95 16 1,080 711 645 
3,740 2,383 6,334 11,963 3,660 
2,700 1,345 3,382 8,059 1,962 
8,509 8,703 14,128 24,151 8,379 
1,161 LT) eee 3,519 Soyale 
12,053 19,523 33,403 83,349 14,993 
1,372 869 1,107 2,693 1,235 
3,285 2,200 5,193 11,380 1,600 
91,095 71,571 | 173,713 | 343,887 71,752 
137,643 69,929 122,937 | 357,573 56,962 
—49,128 —28,811 -82,189 | -112,980 -62,504 
88,515 41,118 40,748 | 244,593 —5,542 
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AGRICULTURAL INCOME AND EXPENSES BY STATES, 1921 — Continued 
Omitted) 





Mountain Paciric 





Idaho Wyo. Colo. N. M. Ariz. Utah Nev. Wash. Ore. Cal. 


79,466 | 25,639 | 104,905 | 31,770 | 25,796 32,376 8,903 168,305 99,475 | 409,736 


7,635 | 2,020 | 12,261 | 2,174 | 2,550 4,598 934 26,139 | 16,135 | 53,740 
8,832 | 13,972 | 24,351 | 16,352 | 11,191 5,890 3,959 5,612 | 10,727 | 27,781 
12,163 | 8,571 | 12,642 | 6,148 | 3,045 7,068 3,381 6,685 | 11,617 | 19,863 
3,955 | 1,597 | 6,954] 1,621] 1,337 2,229 446 10,821 6,995 | 32,803 
2,302 | 2,748] 1,517] 1,007 483 1,926 942 482 2,527 1,742 
349 290 552 120 218 244 135 430 234 989 
92 22 109 43 36 117 5 191 147 238 
1,792 | 1,669 | 2,736 716 | 1,378 1,041 377 629 1,588 a 
207 54 275 104 419 185 12 776 834 | 13,123 


16,793 | 56,582 | 166,302 | 60,055 | 46,453 55,674 19,094 |} 220,070 | 150,279 | 560,015 





2,724 833 3,531 690 624 958 257 3,877 2,945 9,643 
85 2 118 31 33 438 8 304 315 10.964 
2,708 1,029 4,733 923 782 1,336 261 4,578 3,414 10,987 
23,380 | 12,406 | 38,998 | 12,743 9,376 13,932 5,526 31,269 26,816 67,150 
4,506 1,700 7,482 1,592 627 1,615 357 8,927 5,268 10,260 
474 105 |- 447 63 30 124 10 905 464 527 
1,743 1,045 2,562 1,196 783 728 288 1,976 1,684 2,993 
1,459 484 1,861 411 354 485 85 2,242 1,486 5,176 
4,560 3,019 6,529 1,558 2,117 2,218 851 5,205 4,089 21,060 
16,503 | 10,106 | 28,423 | 11,026 9,761 8,980 6,013 32,542 19,576 | 118,314 
916 490 1,056 522 424 357 207 1,597 1,177 6,442 
3,143 1,313 4,743 2,197 416 605 289 2,644 3,012 6,532 


62,201 | 32,532 | 99,483 | 32,952 | 25,327 31,776 14,152 96,066 70,246 | 270,542 


54,592 | 24,050 | 66,819 | 27,103 | 21,126 23,898 4,942 124,004 80,033 | 289,473 


8,094 |-11,706 |-14,610 | —5,783 | +9,013 | +3,088 | -11,805 -7,659 -9,016 |+166,140 


46,498 | 12,344 | 52,209 | 21,320 | 30,139 26,986 —6,863 116,345 71,017 | 455,613 
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TABLE XXXIV.—TOTAL INCOME OF ENTREPRENEURS AND OTHER 
PROPERTY HOLDERS FROM AGRICULTURE IN EACH STATE 
1919-1920-1921 
Do.uars (000’s Omitted) 


Totat INCOME CuRRENT INCOME ONLY. 


Including Gains on Inventories 
STATE AND GEOGRAPHIC e 


DIvIsIon 
1919 1920 1921 1919 1920 1921 


Continental United States} 9,135,029 | 11,075,384 | 3,187,389 || 10,837,333 | 8,600,803 | 5,214,415 


New England......... 103,361 296,489 290,680 191,871 217,545 197,330 
LAINE oot cnc oo 53,254 56,926 69,491 64,632 59,041 52,544 
New Hampshire.... . 5,860 20,913 39,676 17,070 21,524 22,067 
Vermont. 5 -.22..5 1/46 20,414 73,549 46,936 34,382 46,216 38,976 
Massachusetts. ..... 14,467 81,742 68,133 41,695 51,068 44,415 
Rhode Island....... 2,531 9,424 7,284 5,603 6,660 4,845 
Connecticut........ 6,835 53,935 59,160 28,489 33,036 34,483 

Middle Atlantic....... 380,877 1,163,427 609,887 730,570 771,539 533,933 
New York... 22.5.4 206,810 607,762 358,545 361,598 404,117 288,639 
New Jersey.........- 26,191 117,148 46,044 62,601 58,505 38,279 
Pennsylvania....... 147,876 438,517 205,298 306,371 308,917 207,015 

East North Central....| 1,532,307 1,980,790 389,584 2,051,858 1,709,418 985,271 
Ol Gh datas ons oe 391,747 168,181 171,164 412,948 344,900 190,989 
Lbs oT ea eee 393,401 117,211 —97,020 341,637 244,980 123,083 
WHOIS: OG bess tes 376,241 546,359 —74,812 640,660 440,566 216,277 
Michigan......... 124,858 487,476 127,896 277,306 283,564 179,252 
Wisconsin.......... 246,060 661,563 262,356 379,307 395,408 275,670 

West North Central...| 2,656,892 2,742,290 —158,605 2,411,388 1,443,609 767,400 
Minnesota.......... 428,547 645,724 66,670 351,885 210,492 116,384 
SWE SE pore oie tiers cVaxate te 863,156 374,481 —212,924 619,827 294,633 202,591 
Missouri. 2.4 bane 315,362 383,946 -171,978 381,265 262,148 134,560 
North Dakota...... 67,327 268,657 49,096 177,701 112,912 53,199 
South Dakota...... 366,866 284,441 —28,759 246,927 126,501 64,331 
Nebraska.........- 472,761 235,717 26,695 301,319 181,985 83,868 
IGANBAR soos Sai whe 142,973 549,324 12,595 332,464 254,938 112,467 

South Atlantic........ 1,368,699 1,122,459 434,342 1,612,399 1,205,057 720,165 
Delaware: os. 4.0... 8,887 13,244 4,753 15,635 12,679 6,541 
Maryland.......... 36,848 69,218 46,137 72,795 63,810 30,610 
Dist. of Columbia... -139 986 812 604 463 369 
War ota 38 creas 127,471 252,273 69,873 209,979 193,626 111,054 
West Virginia....... 46,306 123,033 51,112 92,478 89,691 64,231 
North Carolina..... 384,718 291,363 219,414 408,624 317,586 228,473 
South Carolina...... 354,191 117,596 —24,988 315,655 199,411 102,451 
GEGreIS els Saves 380,351 115,493 20,522 429,678 271,772 141,403 
Wlorida:.... 2200s <- 30,066 139,253 46,707 66,951 56,019 35,033 

East South Central.... 812,575 419,476 486,461 1,081,505 787,323 549,232 
Mentiaky - aa ass 129,413 35,081 93,624 266,899 209,116 129,950 
SDENTICNSES:.".. 5/5, <'cteiu<s 141,605 203,609 101,163 239,591 203,527 147,201 
ULB DATIAR ors cose fo cre st She 221,215 128,638 139,984 262,784 180,228 140,256 
Mississippi......... 320,342 52,148 151,690 312,231 194,452 131,825 

West South Central....| 1,754,695 1,290,136 414,974 1,571,798 1,298,537 688,082 
SASEANBAS, 6.02 65 cic o:t 196,859 178,550 88,515 272,241 210,904 137,643 
AQOUNBIBYIG oe cccis ies 194,996 48,166 41,118 171,909 107,563 69,929 
Okishomia... 3.02 5:66. 407,440 330,148 40,748 337,926 277,812 122,937 
GRA. sich cte, pdvein eco sos 955,400 733,272 244,593 789,722 702,258 357,573 

WV OUITIER NT Seca ste )s m.5:d 516 126,113 650,983 177,091 535,293 432,273 279,492 
MPEG Gi 6 6 -2c a 0 —100,993 40,352 —5,542 78,443 68,051 56,962 
MOURNS paca rae sob 144,231 128,785 46,498 102,344 87,479 54,592 
WEVOOUNG\.< a0c20105 0 —11,566 15,465 12,344 56,567 39,416 24,050 
BlOIAAO! inc hala ks 51,791 254,381 52,209 142,450 125,574 66,819 
New Mexico........ 3,512 61,114 21,320 50,009 42,767 27,103 
IMERAVEIEE Slo gale 9 toaie 3% 37,442 76,034 30,139 38,987 36,759 21,126 
PORES Deviate ele recareia's 18,046 67,091 26,986 54,428 44,544 23,898 
Nevaeh ocnkeass -16,350 7,761 —6,863 12,065 7,683 4,942 

PMG Neat Wh 6 eA 399,510 1,409,334 642,975 650,651 735,502 493,510 
Washington........ 164,059 194,776 116,345 146,251 154,147 124,004 
Oy) ee ee 115,916 223,566 71,017 117,583 114,847 80,033 
RC RRR 63 pias eine a 119,535 990,992 455,613 386,817 446,508 289,473 
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placed in adjacent columns for convenient comparison. As indi- 
cated by the title of the table, the totals do not represent the entire 
income derived from agriculture, but only the part received by 
or accrued to entrepreneurs and property holders. It should also 
be noted that these totals follow geographic lines based upon the 
production of agricultural income rather than its distribution. 
Although most of the income goes to farmers residing within the 
States where the farm income is produced, part of it, as will be 
seen later, goes to non-farmers, whose residence does not neces- 
sarily fall within the geographic unit containing the property from 
which the income is derived. The thing that strikes the attention 
more than anything else in the table is the extreme variation in 
total income derived from agriculture during the three years. 
Considering the total income, including gains on inventories, we 
find the total entrepreneurial and property income for 1921 to 
have been on the whole only about one-third as great as in 1919, 
and some sections of the country fared a great deal worse than 
that. The West North Central division, which in 1919 and 1920 
showed an income of about $2,700,000,000, dropped to a negative 
income of about $259,000,000 in 1921. In other words, in this 
division, for farm entrepreneurs and property holders, there was 
a difference in income between 1919 and 1921 of nearly $3,000,000,- 
000. The East North Central and the South Atlantic divisions 
also showed an enormous reduction in agricultural income between 
1919 and 1921. Farm entrepreneurs and property holders in the 
East North Central States earned in 1921 only about one-fourth 
as much as in 1919, and one-fifth as much as in 1920. In the South 
Atlantic States, the differences were somewhat smaller, but still 
significant. Of course, not all sections of the country suffered 
reductions in income from agriculture in 1921 as compared with 
1919. On the contrary, some divisions showed a considerable 
advance over the 1919 income. For instance, the New England 
total in 1921 was $290,000,000, but in 1919 it was only $103,000,000. 
The Middle Atlantic and Pacific States also showed considerable 
gains in 1921 over 1919. 

However, the differences among the various sections of the 
country in the total income cannot be taken to represent equiva- 
lent differences in what the farmer and his family had to depend 
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upon for immediate livelihood. The current income, as shown in 
the last three columns of Table XXXIV, is evidently a better 
gauge of agricultural living conditions in the different States. We 
note first of all that, for the Continental United States, the current 
income is not as divergent in the three years as are the totals which 
include the inventory changes. 


The Share of the Farmers of the Different States in the Total 
Agricultural Income. 

The investment represented by the farms not owned by farmers 
makes up a notable share of the total value of farm property. 
Assuming that the livestock, machinery, etc., on tenant farms 
belong to the tenants (which is approximately true, particularly 
in the North) we find that the value of the land and buildings alone 
of such farms is reported by the 1920 Census as $23,787,000,000. 
About 68 per cent, or roughly $16,175,000,000 of this amount is, 
presumably, owned by non-farmers.! Adding to this $3,132,000,- 
000 representing the value of farms operated by managers, we find 
that, out of the total value of farm property in the country of 
$77,924,000,000, about 25 per cent, or $19,307,000,000, represents 
the equity of non-farmers. In addition, a considerable portion of 
the value of farms owned by farmers is held by individual non- 
farmers in the form of mortgages. This shows that not all the 
income derived from agriculture is received by the agricultural 
population. A considerable portion of the income evidently goes 
‘to non-farmers in the form of rent, profits, and interest. 

The significance of the participation of non-farmers in the agri- 
cultural income of the country is very great, especially in the 
years when the total agricultural income is below normal. The 
bulk of their share comes to them in the form of rent or interest on 
farm mortgages and consequently does not fluctuate to correspond 
with agricultural receipts. For example, the disbursements? to 


1 According to a study conducted in 1920 by Dr. L. C. Gray of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, about 68 per cent of the tenant land belonged to non- 
farmers. It should be noted that, as stated by Dr. Gray, a “rigid distinction between 
farmers and non-farmers is difficult to apply to the farm landlord class in the United 
States. A large proportion of the landlords are retired farmers in various stages of 
retirement, some of them actively supervising the farms of tenants and others with 
a less active relationship but still more or less closely connected with the business of 
farming.” It therefore follows that the division of the agricultural income into shares 
going to farmers and non-farmers is of necessity merely an attempt at a rough estimate. 

2 Exclusive of gains in value of inventories. 
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non-farmers, as estimated by W. I. King for the entire Continental 
United States, were as follows: 


(OUT We $1,248,077,000 
Te aens fee! kn 1,276,918,000 
Teoh ae 1,249,679,000 


These figures show very little change from year to year. How- 
ever, as shown in Table XXXIV, the total current income of all 
entrepreneurs and property holders for the corresponding years was 
$10,837,000,000, $8,601,000,000, and $5,214,000,000. In other 
words, while the total current agricultural income was cut in half, 
the part going to non-farmers remained practically the same through 
the three years, and, hence of necessity, the losses must have been 
borne chiefly by the farmers. 

Since in some States there are proportionately more tenant farm- 
ers and more mortgaged farms than in others, the relative portion 
of the total net entrepreneurial income going to farmers is not the 
same in all parts of the country. This accounts for the fact that, 
even when all other conditions are the same, the farmers of some 
States show lower incomes than others. 

The estimates of the total agricultural income received by farm- 
ers are recorded in Table XXXV. The figures are derived by 
subtracting from the totals representing the agricultural income of 
all entrepreneurs and property holders the part that was disbursed 
to non-farmers. ‘The non-farmer portion is composed of three 
parts: 


1. Rent or profits on farms leased from non-farmers and those 
operated by managers. 

2. Interest on farm mortgages held by non-farmers. 

3. Gains or losses on farm inventories owned by non-farmers. 


The estimates by States of the agricultural income disbursed to 
non-farmers in the form of rents and profits are made on the basis 
of the estimated value of farm property in each State owned by 
non-farmers at the time of the 1920 Census. The share of non- 
farmers in the gains or losses on farm inventories has also been 
estimated on this basis. In the case of the interest on farm mort- 
gages held by non-farmers, it has been assumed that the distribution 
by States would be similar to that of farm loans from banks and 
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merchants, and, consequently, the same index has been used for 
the two items.! 

The agricultural situation of the country from the standpoint of 
the farmer is well brought out in Table XXXV. Between 1919 
and 1921, the total current agricultural income of farmers in the 
Continental United States dropped from $9,589,000,000 to $3,965,- 
000,000, or a reduction of 59 per cent. The change, however, was 
not uniform throughout the country. It appears that the bulk of 
the loss was suffered by farmers in a limited area. While the cur- 
rent income of the farmers in the New England States was some- 
what higher in 1921 than in 1919, that of farmers in the West 
North Central States was reduced in 1921 to a mere pittance. 
From $1,946,000,000 in 1919, it fell to $302,000,000, a drop of 
nearly 85 per cent. Some of the States in this division show an 
even greater reduction than that. In Nebraska, for instance, the 
net current agricultural income going to farmers was only about 
$8,000,000 in 1921 as compared with $225,000,000 received by 
farmers in 1919. The East North Central division and most of 
the southern States also came in for more than their share of the 
total reduction in this part of agricultural income. — 

The last column of the table is very characteristic, and in part 
explains why the farmers in some States apparently suffered more 
than in others. As already noted, the share of non-farmers is to a 
certain extent a fixed charge on the total current agricultural 
income. Consequently, the farmers’ share is subject to a greater 
proportional change than the total income of all agricultural entre- 
preneurs and property holders. In other words, since changes in 
income affect primarily the share of the farmers, the larger the 
claim of non-farmers the greater the effect upon the farmers’ 
income of a given change in the total. For instance, when the 
total current agricultural income of farmers and non-farmers, of 
which $5,000,000 constitutes the yearly share of non-farmers, 
changes from $20,000,000 to $10,000,000, the farmers’ share does 
not change 50 per cent, but 6624 per cent. At the same time, the 
ratio of the portion received by the farmers to that received 
by non-farmers changes from 3:1 to 1:1 — provided, of course, 
that the share of non-farmers is continually paid in full. 


1See p. 181. 
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In 1921 the farmers of the United States received only 76.03 
per cent of the total current agricultural income of entrepreneurs 
and property owners. In the same year, the farmers of New Eng- 
land received close to 95 per cent of such total current income in 
that section of the country. This shows the New England farmers 
to be more favorably placed with respect to ownership of farm 
property and the capital necessary to carry on farm operations than 
the average farmer in the United States. The relatively high per- 
centage of the total agricultural income of farmers and property 
owners in 1921 received by the farmers of New England is also 
partly due to the fact that, in that year, this class of income in this 
division was practically normal. The relative share of farmers in 
the total of such current agricultural income in 1921 was lowest in 
the West North Central States where it amounted to only 39.32 
per cent. The total current agricultural income of farmers and 
property owners in Nebraska was so low in 1921 that there was 
very little left for the farmers after the non-farmers received their 
share in the form of rent and interest on mortgages. In that year, 
the Nebraska farmers received only 9.4 per cent of this part of the 
total net current agricultural income earned in the State. This, 
of course, is not the normal share of Nebraska farmers. How- 
ever, it is quite apparent from the estimates for the other years 
that the participation of non-farmers in the current agricultural 
income is probably greater in Nebraska than in most of the 
other States. Even in 1919, when the net farm income was 
high, the farmers seem to have received only 75 per cent of the 
State total. 

Iowa is another State in the West North Central division where 
the current agricultural income of the farmers dwindled down to 
almost nothing in 1921. From a total of $454,000,000 in 1919, 
it dropped in 1921 to only about $37,000,000, representing a reduc- 
tion of nearly 88 per cent. At the same time, the total current 
agricultural income of farmers and non-farmers in Iowa, was 
reduced by only about 70 per cent. The share of the farmers in 
1921 formed only 18 per cent of the total. 

It seems that in the Middle West, Wisconsin was the only State 
where the farmers received more than 90 per cent of the total 
current agricultural income of farmers and non-farmers in 1921. 
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Michigan approached it with a percentage of almost 90. The other 
States, however, ranged very low in this respect. 

In considering the distribution of their share of the current agri- 
cultural income among farmers and non-farmers, the question may 
well be asked whether or not in 1921 the non-farm interests were 
really paid in full. The data presented in this report point to the 
fact that in some sections of the country the farmers were not in a 
position to meet their obligations. This is also borne out by gen- 
eral information regarding the condition of the agricultural pop- 
ulation in 1921. However, the fact that farmers failed to meet 
their obligations in that year did not in any way change the amount 
of their net income. They simply went further into debt. Some 
of them, as is well known, actually had to part with their farms 
on account of their inability to carry the burden of their indebted- 
ness. Their current income for the year, whether they paid their 
debts or not, could be no more than the amount of receipts less 
expenses. Some of the expenses contracted in 1921 have undoubt- 
edly been carried over to some future year. But this is nothing 
unusual. The replacements of farm machinery and harness and 
saddles, the maintenance and repairs of farm buildings, and the 
like, have in all probability also been neglected during the time of 
the depression. Nevertheless, they were expenses properly charged 
to the period when incurred. 


CHAPTER X 


ENTREPRENEURIAL AND PROPERTY INCOME AND 
INCOME FROM MISCELLANEOUS SOURCES 


Properly speaking, all income falls into three divisions, namely — 
(1) the reward for the efforts of individuals,! or income from Labor, 
which in most cases is received in the form of wages and salaries; 
(2) the reward for the use of natural resources, or income from 
Land; and (3) the reward for the use of past labor conserved in 
conjunction with natural resources, — or the rent of Intermediate 
or Transition Goods commonly referred to as Capital Goods. It is, 
however, almost impossible to separate the income derived from 
the three sources. Our divisions are of necessity determined largely 
by the available material. They are as follows: 


1. Wages and salaries. 

2. Entrepreneurial and property income. 
a. Returns on loaned capital. 
b. Returns on rented or leased property. 
c. Entrepreneurial gains. 

3. Miscellaneous incomes. 


Wages and salaries have already been discussed in full in Chap- 
ters II to VI. The income from this source evidently does not 
cover the remuneration for all productive efforts of individuals 
but only the portion which is disbursed to employees in payment 
for the performance of their duties. 


ENTREPRENEURIAL AND PROPERTY INCOME 


The returns on loaned capital and leased property constitute the 
income received by individuals in the form of interest and rent. 
We see that these returns are so restricted as to exclude from these 
categories imputed returns on property invested in the business 

1 This may be taken to include broadly the entrepreneur, customarily listed as a 


separate factor of production. 
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by entrepreneurs, the latter type of income being included in the 
share of entrepreneurs. 

Entrepreneurial gains, as treated in this study, are not confined 
to “pure” profits but include all returns on property invested in the 
_ business as well as rewards for those efforts of entrepreneurs which, if 
exerted in behalf of others, would be considered as labor, and which 
would command a wage or salary. Consequently, we see that entre- 
preneurial income takes in returns of three distinct economic types. 

As entrepreneurs own more of the property or capital used in the 
business than they lease or borrow, it follows that, next to wages 
and salaries, the entrepreneurial gains normally make up the largest 
single item in the national income. In addition to the income of 
all farmers, this item covers the income of roughly 3,700,000 indi- 
vidual entrepreneurs in non-agricultural pursuits and also part of 
the income of individuals not normally recorded as entrepreneurs. 
The corporate form of organization, which controls most of the 
larger industries of the country, makes it possible for wage and 
salary earners to participate in entrepreneurial gains as stockhold- 
ers of corporations. 

How is the entrepreneurial income distributed geographically? 
In 1919 this item for the entire United States amounted to over 
$20,000,000,000. What portion was received by the inhabitants 
of each State? It is obvious that, with the exception of agricul- 
ture, the figures showing the profits of or the disbursements to 
entrepreneurs from the various industries in each State, even if 
such data were available, would not be of assistance to us in solving 
the problem. Such figures would only give an idea of the geo- 
graphic production of income, which in many cases is entirely 
different from the geographic distribution of income. Suppose we 
knew the entrepreneurial income derived from manufacturing in 
each State. This would still leave us the problem of determining 
the customary residence of the people who receive the income. 
The stockholders of a steel plant located in Pittsburgh do not all 
reside in Pennsylvania, and it is not inconceivable that the bulk 
of the entrepreneurial income of plants operated in Ohio is re- 
ceived by stockholders in the State of New York. It, therefore, 
follows that, at least in the case of part of the entrepreneurial 
income, our index of distribution must be based on data bear- 
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ing geographically upon the individual income receivers rather than 
the industrial derivation of the income. Therefore, for purposes of 
distribution by States, the entrepreneurial income has been divided 
into two parts: 


1. Income of individuals from holdings of corporation securities 
(exclusive of interest). 
2. Income from the operation of business by individuals. 


Dividends. 

It is safe to assume that people with low incomes do not invest 
very heavily in the securities of corporations. It is, presumably, 
the exception rather than the rule to find one whose income is 
below $2,000 deriving any considerable portion of it from divi- 
dends.! If these premises are true, the recipients of practically 
all the dividends paid out to individuals are to be looked for in the 
higher income classes. That this is substantially true is shown by 
the Federal income tax returns, as tabulated in the Statistics of 
Income of the United States Bureau of Internal Revenue. Although 
the number of income returns between $1,000 and $2,000 in 1920 
constituted about 37 per cent of the total, the amount of dividends 
reported on these returns was not quite 2 per cent of the total 
reported on all returns. The total dividends reported on personal 
returns for 1921 represented over 83 per cent of the estimated 
total dividends paid in that year to individuals by all corporations. 
Since the discrepancy between the two totals may be partly due 
to under-reporting on the returns received, the amount of dividends 
in the incomes which are not required to be reported must, in 
general, be rather small. It is therefore thought that the income 
tax data furnish a good index for the distribution by States of the 
income received by stockholders in the form of dividends.? Con- 


1 In the lower income classes is of course included an indeterminate number of women 
and minor children whose income is either wholly or partly derived from dividends. The 
amount of dividends disbursed to this class of stockholders is, however, relatively small. 

2 It would seem that the possible errors in the geographic distribution of the 17 per 
cent of the dividends received by individuals and unaccounted for on the income tax 
returns, can be of only minor significance. It stands to reason that investment in 
corporation securities is determined to some extent by local custom, which presumably 
influences investors in the lower income classes as well as in the higher. Local custom 
in the matter of investments, as reflected in the higher incomes, probably forms a par- 
ticularly strong factor in the selection of investments for the benefit of widows and 
minor children. Hence, the index furnished by the income tax returns representing 
the bulk of the dividends received in each State, cannot lead us very far astray in our 
final estimates. 
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sequently, our estimates by States for this item represent the in- 
come tax figures adjusted to correspond with the totals computed 
as dividends actually paid to all individuals in the United States, 
based on the estimates made by W. I. King. The final totals are 
recorded in Table XXXVI. 


Business Operated by Individuals. 

The income derived from the operation of business by individuals 
is composed of two parts which, for the United States as a whole 
and under normal conditions, are roughly equal in size: 


1. The agricultural income of farmers. 
2. The income of individual entrepreneurs in all other industries. 


The income of farmers has been discussed and disposed of in 
the preceding chapters, and we shall, therefore, attempt at this 
point to estimate the income of urban entrepreneurs. 

In the Statistics of Income of the United States Bureau of Inter- 
nal Revenue, we find figures for the income by States under the 
following two heads: 


1. “Business.” 
2. ‘Partnerships and Personal Service Corporations.” 


It would seem that these correspond broadly with our classifica- 
tion of income derived from the operation of business by individ- 
uals. Unfortunately, the income tax figures cover only part of the 
income falling in this group. It seems safe to assume that the 
majority of so-called entrepreneurs receive incomes below $2,000, 
and since, among entrepreneurs as a class, there is probably a very 
large proportion of heads of families, a considerable portion of the 
incomes is exempt from taxation and, consequently, is not reported. 

If it were true that the unreported income in the group under 
discussion bears the same proportion in all States to the part of 
the income reported, the figures furnished by the United States 
Bureau of Internal Revenue could still be used as an index of the 
distribution by States of the total gain from business conducted by 
individual entrepreneurs. However, it is quite obvious that this can 
hardly be the case. A very small difference in net income is sufficient 
to shift a return from the exempt to the non-exempt class and vice 
versa. A State like New York where incomes are a great deal 


TABLE XXXVI.—INCOME OF INDIVIDUALS IN EACH STATE FROM 
INTEREST AND DIVIDENDS, 1919-1920-1921 





Do.uars (000’s Omitted) 





STATE AND GEOGRAPHIC 
DIvIsIoNn 


Continental United States 


New England......... 
1ST el 
New Hampshire..:. . 
Wermmont ok eae ae 
Massachusetts. ..... 
Rhode Island....... 
Connecticut........ 


Middle Atlantic....... 
BIC MOMS ooo coved 
INGW SETSEY.... 002s 
Pennsylvania....... 


Michigan........... 


North Dakota...... 
South Dakota....... 
Webraska........:... 


South Atlantic......... 
Delaware........... 
Wiargiand . 500...» 
Dist. of Columbia... 
WEPRING 5s sce ss 
West Virginia....... 
North Carolina..... 
South Carolina...... 
SSROrpIa eo ort eS 
EIT sA Ute fh so. 


East South Central... . 
Kentucky.......... 
Tennessee...... 





WVOHRNE osc ee 5 
Palarkd yy cis sys. 0tno 


1919 


2,816,862 


288,528 
19,880 
10,016 

8,550 

178,184 
22,880 
49,018 


1,080,958 
670,129 
121,953 
288,876 


452,613 
85,610 
34,680 

210,701 
73,471 
48,151 


265,424 
66,721 
52,670 
64,143 

8,294 
21,401 
28,982 
23,213 


222,452 
9,149 
68,759 
34,323 
23,758 
11,956 
15,473 
19,190 
25,882 
13,962 


71,182 
25,809 
18,549 
14,580 
12,244 


137,205 
13,231 
26,627 
23,389 
73,958 


68,423 
13,050 


230,077 
28,670 
37,381 

164,026 


INTEREST 


1920 


2,951,726 


313,291 
22,655 
10,221 

8,867 

178,712 
27,380 
65,456 


1,132,607 
697,110 
144,488 
291,009 


471,496 
91,968 
31,921 

197,625 

100,726 
49,256 


286,616 
75,648 
69,222 
60,721 

8,948 
11,758 
36,177 
24,142 


229,206 
7,886 
86,610 
35,652 
20,273 
16,778 
11,807 
13,278 
18,836 
18,036 


60,078 
18,991 
18,121 
14,067 

8,899 


142,827 
9,728 
23,881 
24,324 
84,894 


69,793 
10,163 
7,744 
4,442 


245,812 
29,316 
18,764 

197,732 


1921 


3,027,093 


293,420 
21,897 
8,687 
7,613 
170,555 
27,813 
56,855 


1,170,773 
685,233 
166,635 
318,905 


517,433 
72,773 
31,075 

255,474 
85,135 
72,976 


277,175 
69,278 
68,471 
60,293 

8,239 
8,839 
35,239 
26,816 


194,776 
8,060 
56,034 
32,118 
22,903 
14,884 
11,808 
10,718 
16,655 
21,596 


59,925 
19,504 
17,327 
12,534 
10,560 


149,709 
10,831 
26,825 
20,968 
91,085 


66,835 
10,643 
7,429 
6,681 
26,264 
3,732 
3,813 
6,188 
2,085 


297,047 
52,855 
24,286 

219,906 








DIvIDENDS 

1919 1920 1921 
3,579,765 3,617,900 2,965,968 
482,101 511,595 427,845 
20,796 22,765 19,034 
16,693 20,539 13,661 
10,573 11,421 8,266 
295,598 295,692 252,632 
45,062 52,682 49,921 
93,379 108,496 84,331 
1,405,456 1,361,690 1,216,312 
900,118 840,126 760,438 
145,810 134,672 127,849 
359,528 386,892 328,025 
745,208 759,731 587,185 
240,073 262,482 170,055 
50,733 46,899 35,988 
270,340 259,382 234,166 
128,933 132,861 102,367 
55,129 58,107 44,609 
239,829 248,027 174,256 
65,031 66,912 48,005 
35,914 37,628 24,689 
91,197 95,283 69,300 
6,257 4,721 2,207 
5,532 4,766 2,908 
19,423 18,545 13,976 
16,475 20,118 13,171 
258,131 262,425 206,932 
27,658 14,508 17,308 
60,476 63,100 50,027 
24,800 26,003 24,010 
32,141 31,227 26,422 
29,098 38,978 29,573 
28,105 31,216 21,869 
14,119 13,189 7,862 
26,729 27,351 15,269 
15,005 16,853 14,592 
74,040 73,791 57,369 
30,522 30,632 25,152 
23,885 21,724 18,865 
12,185 13,969 8,189 
7,448 7,466 5,163 
110,086 120,350 77,786 
11,170 10,247 6,324 
28,284 28,893 20,445 
19,010 21,502 10,795 
51,622 59,708 40,222 
57,804 55,369 37,896 
8,900 6,846 4,319 
3,484 4,122 1,914 
3,797 3,163 2,160 
27,295 25,977 18,751 
2,895 2,364 1,911 
5,181 4,475 2,168 
10,009 7,380 5,188 
1,423 1,042 1,485 
201,930 224,976 180,387 
29,181 30,108 24,591 
18,256 16,205 11,061 
154,493 178,663 144,735 
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higher than, say, in Mississippi, will not only have a greater propor- 
tion of reportable income on account of the inclusion of a number 
of very high individual incomes, but the chances are that it will 
also have a relatively greater number of reportable incomes. To 
take another example, everything else being the same, a State where 
incomes range from $500 to $2,500 is likely to have fewer incomes 
above $2,000 than the State where incomes range between $1,200 
and $5,000. It therefore follows that, to make allowance for the 
unreported incomes, it is necessary to add to the figures reported 
amounts of entirely different proportions in the various States. 


Unreported Incomes of Entrepreneurs. 

To estimate the unreported portion of entrepreneurial income 
in each State is not an easy matter. With the data at hand, it is 
possible to arrive only at very rough approximations. 

On the basis of the Census reports, careful, though necessarily 
approximate, estimates have been made of the total number of 
non-farmer entrepreneurs in each State at the middle of each of the 
three years covered by our study. The number of returns received 
from entrepreneurs has then been estimated from the income tax 
data of the United States Bureau of Internal Revenue. By sub- 
tracting the latter series of figures from the former, approximations 
were obtained for each State of the number of entrepreneurs not 
submitting returns. The next step was to estimate the total 
income received by those not submitting returns, by multiplying 
the number of such entrepreneurs by estimates of their average 
earnings in each year. 

While the Statistics of Income present a very complete classifi- 
cation of income by sources, they give no indication of the occupation 
of the individuals submitting the returns. Assuming that all re- 
turns come either from employees or entrepreneurs, which is roughly 
true, an attempt was made to split the total number of returns 
into the two groups. To approximate the number of returns re- 
ceived in each State from employees, the total income reported as 
being derived from wages and salaries was divided by the average 
income per return in the income classes below $10,000. The esti- 
mated number of returns received from wage and salary earners 
was then subtracted from the total number of returns, the dif- 
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ference presumably being the number of returns received from 
entrepreneurs. 

The average earnings of entrepreneurs not submitting returns 
were estimated to be slightly above the average earnings of all 
employees in each State, previously computed. 

By adding to the totals reported in the Statistics of Income as 
income derived from ‘Business’ and ‘‘Partnerships, ete.,’”’ the esti- 
mated income of non-farmer entrepreneurs not submitting returns, 
totals were obtained for each State which showed approximately 
the relative distribution of the income received by non-farmers 
from the operation of individual business. 

That the results obtained by such a complicated and necessarily 
crude method are probably not far wrong is shown by the follow- 
ing comparison between the totals for the entire United States, 
arrived at by adding the individual State estimates for each year, 
and the national totals based on estimates made by W. I. King for 
individual industries: 


TABLE K.—TOTAL NATIONAL INCOME FROM THE OPERATION BY 
INDIVIDUALS OF BUSINESS EXCLUSIVE OF AGRICULTURE 





1919 1920 1921 


Totals based on W. I. King’s Esti- 
mates for Individual Industries | $8,116,405,000 | $8,326,405,000 | $7,720,362,000 


Totals obtained by adding State 
ERATE oe hs ices he 8,455,651,000 8,858,489,000 7,696,279,000 





Considering the fact that, in the estimates by industries, the 
separation between current income and surpluses or gains on in- 
ventories could not in each case be made with great precision, we 
may regard the two sets of estimates shown above as remarkably 
close to each other. 

The final estimates of the current income derived in each State 
from the operation of business by individuals are shown in Table 
XXXVII. It is of value to note the relative changes in the 
income of individual entrepreneurs, exclusive of farmers, in the 
several States during the three years. While the national totals 
show distinctly the cyclical movement typical of general conditions 


TABLE XXXVII.—TOTAL INCOME IN EACH STATE FROM THE 
OPERATION? OF BUSINESS BY INDIVIDUALS, 1919-1920-1921 





StraTE AND GEOGRAPHIC 
Division 


Continental United States 


New England......... 
IVER 3 sioa here Ora 
New Hampshire.... . 
Vermont 250...) maes 
Massachusetts. ..... 
Rhode Island....... 
Connecticut........ 


Middle Atlantic....... 
New Mork... cc6 os: 
New Jersey......... 
Pennsylvania....... 


oye North Central.... 


Michigan....... ea ait 
WASCONBIN 2 oe os 2s 


West North Central... 


WISNOUTN oe cece 


South Dakota...... 
Nebraska... 0... 864: 
AANIBAB oh ocsa te 


South Atlantic........ 
Delaware. =. so5).< ue 
Marviand 2.52.20 
Dist. of Columbia... 
SVAYO RIAN Ste ahets cee 
West Virginia....... 
North Carolina..... 
South Carolina...... 
Gecrgifa.Siss nee 
Miondes= 30 3 Ae. 


East South Central... . 
KMentueky . 00.5005. 
Mennessees os ..2 5 6s 
AlnbAIAs Voce kee 


West South Central... 
| EC a a ae 
Louisiana.......... 
Okimhonias -35..0 25.0 
PDGRHNe sare eae 


Motititain 3. cdc wis nek 
MAR O errs iacw Sait aks 
Wyoming: 7) lark 
070) [hr 


Arizona 
RTA Ee ated 





MC hose ee io 
Washington........ 
ROPERS os eee dios 
California.......... 





Doxuars (000’s Omitted) 
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1919 


17,705,661 


772,039 
107,128 
42,013 
51,877 
401,830 
50,838 
118,353 


3,285,350 
1,960,769 
353,392 
971,189 


3,453,089 
771,442 
467,107 

1,203,591 
507,411 
503,538 


2,824,310 
444,624 
631,412 
579,833 
186,462 
250,302 
324,250 
407,427 


2,158,527 
30,472 
191,560 
38,603 
294,854 
149,825 
473,771 
355,807 
505,948 
117,687 


1,351,965 
353,510 
325,916 
318,742 
353,797 


2,014,449 
326,971 
258,074 
425,971 

1,003,433 


716,098 
103,754 
124,731 
67,929 
208,153 
61,297 
56,506 
76,546 
17,182 


1,129,834 
249,836 
174,678 
705,320 


1920 


15,650,290 


840,601 
106,949 
45,627 
65,760 
441,679 
54,221 
126,365 


3,475,679 
2,000,362 

385,741 
1,089,576 


3,150,107 
758,944 
389,780 
940,776 
533,026 
527,581 


1,842,119 
308,871 
298,065 
468,050 
126,442 
120,898 
193,535 
326,258 


1,739,652 
25,730 
186,146 
39,253 
277,882 
162,935 
374,821 
224,579 
338,569 
109,737 


1,025,321 
296,519 
289,084 
223,663 
216,055 


1,746,640 
256,308 
193,321 
373,190 
923,821 


622,155 
94,595 
104,206 
50,300 
183,516 
53,611 
52,945 
69,422 
13,560 


1,208,016 
246,058 
172,707 
789,251 








1921 


11,685,098 


787,209 
98,279 
46,845 
56,476 

409,577 
49,788 

126,244 


3,024,501 
1,821,702 
333,103 
869,696 


2,227,576 
535,709 
247,774 
654,688 
390,147 
399,258 


1,072,495 
199,412 
167,165 
325,121 

62,021 
55,573 
95,607 
167,596 


1,222,066 
19,424 
149,362 
53,416 
186,191 
125,828 
279,163 
119,164 
203,376 
86,142 


779,475 
212,929 
224,451 
187,577 
154,518 


1,070,221 
176,052 
145,659 
206,373 
542,137 


465,183 
83,670 
71,649 
37,566 

139,456 
38,244 
36,791 
46,828 
10,979 


1,036,372 
252,243 
133,318 


650,811 | 











1919 


8,116,405 


591,431 
43,490 
26,034 
20,262 

363,684 
45,715 
92,246 


2,603,821 
1,621,470 
295,186 
687,165 


1,696,793 
408,685 
179,185 
712,714 
248,488 
147,721 


877,950 
147,441 
177,202 
244,675 
30,437 
48,251 
99,254 
130,690 


645,435 
16,393 
126,698 
38,180 
98,374 
61,701 
85,011 
59,137 
105,218 
54,723 


335,777 
104,165 
102,014 
66,820 
62,778 


580,592 
70,853 
96,424 

117,430 

295,885 


224,541 
33,767 
29,725 
14,890 
79,673 
14,334 
21,336 
24,237 

6,579 


560,065 
117,970 

66,574 
375,521 


1920 


8,326,405 


633,952 
48,915 
24,998 
22,313 

394,011 
47,985 
95,730 


2,753,339 
1,618,732 
331,758 
802,849 


1,741,991 
465,321 
199,245 
653,159 
267,993 
156,273 


874,503 
153,581 
172,900 
254,064 
35,940 
40,653 
89,070 
128,295 


636,903 
14,672 
130,282 
38,997 
97,982 
77,653 
78,093 
44,664 
96,763 
57,797 


305,486 
105,088 
101,732 
54,814 
43,852 


590,782 
62,385 
97,104 

125,426 

305,867 


214,982 
35,311 
24,253 
14,615 
72,104 
14/021 
20,170 
27,095 

7,413 


574,467 
106,444 

67,633 
400,390 


@ Does not Include Profits due to Changes in Value of Inventories. 
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1921 





7,720,362 


600,437 
46,710 
25,644 


2,538,810 
1,555,096 
299,252 
684,462 


1,537,566 
394,982 
178,004 
588,489 
229,024 
147,067 


770,757 
136,871 
130,523 
237,579 
30,681 
36,538 
87,723 
110,842 


602,053 
14,471 
126,542 
53,248 
88,558 
65,910 
71,104 
35,788 
91,329 
55,103 


296,281 
100,270 
93,085 
58,444 
44,482 


521,748 
54,995 
86,765 

112,799 

267,189 


229,633 
35,208 
24,395 
17,143 
86,475 
14,244 
19,555 
25,078 

7,535 


623,077 
142,466 

62,845 
417,766 
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in the country during the period, —i.e., a peak in 1920 and a de- 
pression in 1921, — the movements in the different sections of the 
country are not at all similar. We find that at least in three divi- 
sions — the New England, Mountain, and Pacific — the total 
earnings of entrepreneurs in 1921 were not lower than in 1919. 
As a matter of fact, the Pacific division showed a distinct gain in 
income from this source in 1921 over 1919. It is, however, most 
interesting to observe the changes in individual States. Contrary 
to expectations, the 1920 income of individual entrepreneurs in 
New York was no higher than in 1919. The situation in Illinois 
was even more peculiar. Individual entrepreneurs in that State 
experienced a considerable reduction — 8 per cent — in their 1920 
income, as compared with that of 1919. On the other hand, most 
of the other large States show 1920 to have been a more prosperous 
year for individual entrepreneurs than 1919. In Pennsylvania, 
for instance, the 1920 total was about 17 per cent above that of 
1919; in Ohio, 14 per cent; and in Massachusetts, 8 per cent. 

At least one of the reasons for the differences in the relative 
earnings of entrepreneurs, which applies particularly to New York 
and Illinois, is the comparative importance of wholesale trade in 
these States. It will be recalled that in the depression of 1920- 
1921, wholesale trade fell off considerably sooner than other busi- 
ness and industrial activities. As a matter of fact, the physical 
volume of wholesale trade seems to have reached its peak about 
January 1920; then there began a sharp decline, so that by Janu- 
ary 1921 it had fallen over 20 per cent. It appears that, unlike 
other business, the volume of wholesale trade was higher in 1919 
than in 1920. Consequently, in New York and Illinois, the gains 
made in 1920 by retailers were counterbalanced by the reduction in 
earnings of wholesalers. The situation in Illinois was undoubtedly 
complicated by the agricultural depression which began in 1920. 

In passing, let us also call attention to the remarkable increase 
in entrepreneurial earnings in California and Washington. In 
these two States, the depression of 1921 does not seem to have 
interfered with the development of trade, as indicated by entre- 
preneurial earnings. It should, in addition, be noted in this con- 
nection that, in the case of California, 1921 showed an increase 
in practically all our subdivisions of income. 
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Income Received by Individuals in the Form of Interest. 

The income received by individuals in the form of interest on 
investments has at least one peculiarity which makes it different 
from any of the other items composing the total income of the 
people of the United States. While the income from all other 
sources has a tendency to decrease in times of depression, the total 
amount of interest on investments does not diminish at such 
periods. A good share of interest received by individuals is on long- 
term bonds or notes, which have a definite period of time to run. 
The amount of such securities outstanding at any time cannot be 
readily reduced, even though the investors may themselves be 
pressed for money. 

In times of depression, a great number of persons are compelled 
to dispose of their securities. This naturally causes a radical 
redistribution in the holdings and, consequently, in the amounts of 
income derived by different groups from interest. As depressions 
do not affect the entire country at the same time, it would follow 
that the geographic redistribution of interest is considerable. 

The only data available relative to the geographic distribution of 
income from interest are those appearing in connection with the 
Federal income tax returns. Unfortunately, these figures do not 
include interest on tax-exempt securities, which constitutes a very 
important part of the total interest received by individuals. In 
computing the final estimates of this item, it has been assumed 
that, as in the case of dividends, the unreported part had the same 
geographic distribution as the portion accounted for on the income 
tax returns. It is to be regretted that such an assumption unavoid- 
ably introduces the possibility of error. The final estimates are 
shown in Table XXXVI. 

As might be expected, the income from investments in the older 
and wealthier sections of the country is greater than in the newer 
and the poorer sections. Investments are primarily based on past 
income, and represent savings. Therefore, only where the income 
is high enough to make it possible to save, can the returns on 
investment be high. About two-thirds of the total amount of 
interest on investments is derived by those residing in the States 
included in the three eastern divisions heading the list in the 
table. 
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Rent. 
The income on property obtained in the form of rents has been 
divided for purposes of this study into two parts: 


1. Residential rent. 
2. Rents on mercantile and industrial buildings and land, etc., 
rented from individuals. 


On the basis of the data of the 1920 Census, it has been computed 
that from 45.5 per cent to 77.5 per cent of the urban homes in the 
different States are rented.! The average percentage for the Conti- 
nental United States of all homes that are rented is about 63. It 
is obvious that under such conditions the rent bill for urban homes 
must be considerable, and that, even after deducting the usual 
expenses involved in the maintenance and ownership of real prop- 
erty, the net income from residential rent presents an item which 
cannot be neglected in the construction of our State estimates. 

Rough estimates of income from residential rent for the United 
States have been made by W. I. King, who places this income at 
about $1,587,000,000 in 1919, and $1,922,000,000 and $2,347,000,- 
000 in 1920 and 1921, respectively. However, no data can be 
found giving any indication of the size of this item in the individual 
States. From the Census figures, it is an easy matter to estimate 
the number of rented homes, but no statistics have ever been 
compiled showing the average rent per home in the different States. 

Even as far back as 1848, John Stuart Mill stated that “no part 
of a person’s expenditure is a better criterion of his means, or 
bears on the whole, more nearly the same proportion to them” 
than house rent.2 Mi4£ll’s observation has since been verified 
by others. In a recent study of the apportionment of family bud- 
gets of different sizes, W. I. King finds that, unlike other items of 
the budget, there is a strong tendency for the percentage spent on 
housing to be a constant. It is of course not true that the per- 
centage of the total income spent for rent is the same for each 
individual or family. Nevertheless, it seems safe to assume on 
the strength of the above findings that, on the whole, when dealing 
with aggregates, the amount of income is a good indicator of the 


1See Table LII, p. 298. 
* Principles of Political Economy, Ashley edition, p. 834. 
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amount expended for rent. Going on this assumption, a relative 
index of urban residential rent has been computed for each State 
on the basis of preliminary estimates of the total income received 
during the three years by the urban population, and the percentages 
of the total urban homes which are rented.!. The preliminary esti- 
mates of income entering into this index cover all current urban 
income, less the portion representing residential rent. It is obvious 
that on the assumption that expenses for rent bear a constant 
ratio to income, our preliminary estimates of income are as good 
indicators of residential rent as the final totals would be, if such 
were available at this stage. The introduction into the index of 
the percentages of rented homes is necessary in order to allow for 
the difference in the proportion of rented urban homes in the 
different States. 

The indices described above were employed in distributing by 
States the national totals of income from residential rent, which 
are shown in a previous paragraph. 

The income received by individuals from non-residential rent, 
which also includes agricultural rent received by non-farmers, was 
distributed on the basis of the data appearing in the Statistics of 
Income of the United States Bureau of Internal Revenue under 
the heading ‘“‘Rents and Royalties.” 


Gains or Losses on Inventories. 

One hears a great deal about the fluctuations in the earnings of 
wage earners. However, few people realize that the earnings of 
entrepreneurs and property holders fluctuate even more violently. 
For the period covered by this study, the deviations from the 
three-year average of the totals of income from wages and salaries 
received by all employees each year were 6 per cent, 12 per cent, 
and 6 per cent, respectively. For the same years, the deviations 
from the average total entrepreneurial and property income were 
16 per cent, 22 per cent, and 37 per cent, respectively. Of course, 
this does not mean that, in general, the changes in the total income 
are not felt more by wage and salary earners than by entrepreneurs. 
Quite the contrary is true. The entrepreneurial and property 
incomes are usually comprised of two parts: the amount received 


1 See Table LII, p. 298. 
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currently, and the amount accrued, but not received, in the form 
of a book gain or loss on the value of the property or other inven- 
tories. Needless to say, in most cases the second part of entrepre- 
neurial income does not affect the living conditions of individual 
entrepreneurs. On the other hand, the whole of wages and sal- 
aries is received as current income, and a change therein is usually 
of great immediate moment. 

As pointed out in connection with our discussion of agricultural 
income, there are certain comparisons which can be better made 
on the basis of current income only — leaving out of consideration 
gains and losses on inventory. However, for other purposes it is 
highly desirable to have available complete data of income, and 
hence it is necessary to calculate the income due to surpluses and 
changes in the value of inventories. 

In this, as in previously mentioned instances, reliable data are 
more abundant for the nation as a whole than for the individual 
States. Consequently, the national estimates prepared by W. I. 
King, which are based on a thorough study of the value of securities 
at the beginning and at the end of each year, have been used as 
the basis for the State estimates, the national totals being dis- 
tributed in accordance with a set of indices built up from existing 
data. 

Since, with the exception of agriculture, there is no record of 
the distribution of ownership of the total property devoted to each 
industry, it is impracticable to compute inventory changes by States 
separately for individual industries. Even for the industries coy- 
ered by the Census and in the reports of other governmental agen- 
cies, only the physical location of the properties is given geograph- 
ically. But, to know that the mining properties in Pennsylvania, 
for example, represent about 18 per cent of the total value of 
mines, quarries, and oil wells of the country, tells us very little 
of the share of the mining industries owned by residents of the 
State of Pennsylvania. Even assuming that changes in the value 
of inventories are proportional to the total value of the property, 
the location of the properties cannot help us in determining the 
amount of the income derived by individuals in each State from 
such inventory changes. 

To arrive at a fair distribution by States of the total income 
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from surpluses or gains and losses on inventories, the entire field 
was divided into the following four groups: 


1. Gains or losses on farm inventories. ! 

2. Surpluses or gains on inventories of all corporations, exclusive 
of agriculture. 

3. Gains on inventories in non-corporate business, exclusive of 
agriculture. 

4. Gain in the value of realty used for residential, business, and 
industrial purposes, not elsewhere included. 


To distribute by States the surpluses and inventory gains of 
corporations, relative indices were built up for each of the three 
years showing the distribution of ownership of corporation securi- 
ties, as indicated by the income tax data on dividends and interest. 
Obviously, the security holders owned the corporations, and 
changes in the value of the corporations formed either a gain or 
loss to the security holders. 

The gains on inventories of non-corporate enterprises were esti- 
mated on the basis of an index representing the distribution of the 
total current income received by the inhabitants of each State, 
the assumption being that the capital invested in individual busi- 
nesses which cater chiefly to the local population, would, on the 
whole, be proportional to the income of the people available for 
the purchase of consumption goods. It is, of course, true that in 
large industrial centers, like New York for instance, there are a 
great number of very large incomes, so that there is a surplus over 
the amount usually spent for consumption goods. But, then, the 
per capita investment in individual business is also likely to be 
higher in such places, and, consequently, our assumption would, 
in the main, hold true. 

What is true of the investments in business operated by indi- 
viduals serving the immediate population in each section of the 
country is also largely true of the value of realty used for resi- 
dential and other purposes. The income of the people is undoubt- 
edly the chief determining factor. It is quite obvious that, in a 
place where poor people congregate, the value of the realty cannot 
be very great per person. On the other hand, in rich districts, 


1 See Chapter IX, pp. 183-189. 
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not only will the residential property be of high value, but also the 
business buildings will be more substantial and attractive and, hence, 
more valuable. 

In computing the index for the distribution of the gain in the 
value of realty used for residential purposes and realty rented from 
individuals for business and industrial purposes, the following three 
factors were combined for each State by careful weighting: 


1. Total current income of urban population. 
2. Total current income of farm population. 
3. Total income from rents as reported on the income tax returns. 


The final estimates of the total surplus and inventory gains on 
all property are recorded in the summary tables, numbers XXXIX, 
XL, and XLI. 


Total Entrepreneurial and Property Income. 

Table XX XVIII presents the final estimates for the three years 
of the income of all entrepreneurs and property holders in each 
State. It may be useful to sum up briefly the items entering 
into these totals, which are as follows: 


1. Income of farmers. 

2. Income of other entrepreneurs from non-corporate enter- 
prises. 

. Interest received by individuals. 

. Dividends received by individuals. 

. Rents received by individuals. 

. Surpluses and gains on inventory values. 


mS Or Pe & 


Although most of the entrepreneurial and property income 
from agriculture goes to farmers, and is included in item number 
1 above, part of it, as will be recalled, has been shown to go to 
non-farmers, and has been distributed by States with items 2 to 5 
— income of non-farmer entrepreneurs, interest, dividends, and 
rent. A fact worthy of note in this connection is the extent of 
corporate enterprise in agriculture. According to the statistics of 
the United States Bureau of Internal Revenue,! over 6,000 
agricultural corporations filed returns for 1922. The fair value 


1 Statistics of Income, United States Internal Revenue, 1920, p. 32. 


TABLE XXXVIII.—TOTAL INCOME OF ALL ENTREPRENEURS AND 
OTHER PROPERTY HOLDERS IN EACH STATE, 1919-1920-1921 


Do.iars (000’s Omitted) 


STATE AND GEOGRAPHIC 
DIVISION 


Continental United States} 26,924,107 


New England......... 
Writrie.s <\..6 oases 
New Hampshire .... 
Wermont):'s.¢.550/sc oe 
Massachusetts...... 
Rhode Island....... 
Connecticut........ 


New Jersey......... 
Pennsylvania....... 


East North Central... . 


Michigan........... 
WiASGOlBIN? 1c. ater 


West North Central... 
Minnesota... .-....<. 
NOW oars sinieince sickest 
IMASSOUTL (2. ches oe 
North Dakota...... 
South Dakota...... 
Webraska; ... ics sec 
IEANGAS Anis 2010 sclera 


South Atlantic......... 
WIGIRWATES.)5cic. ae, sseue 
Maryland). 522) .52 3 
Dist. of Columbia... 
VATwinis. © 45 5%.)y 2 oe 
West Virginia....... 
North Carolina..... 
South Carolina...... 
CHOPRA oe is ce cio, Since 
MIOTIGR So. bes ae are 


East South Central... . 
WenttiGhcy.s)..c. sce 
SDETNGRHEG fons she eite 
ATRBATIA Sdcc co peele es 
Mississippi......... 


West South Central... 
PN ORVDIS 2 og ote lesa ohe 
Louisiana.......... 
a Beavers 





Wyoming 
GOMOTEAG: os v4 ap. 7 >\s 
New Mexico........ 


EMM S hieletels hiss boots ets 
Washington........ 
MIPOMONG ced sow dren vis 
CBIfOPNIA< ox sk ovens 





TotTats INCLUDING 
SURPLUSES AND INVENTORY GAINS 


CuRRENT INCOME 
(Totals, Exclusive of Inventory Gains) 





1919 1920 1921 1919 1920 
25,063,297 | 44,413,083 || 27,983,037 | 26,841,334 
1,671,318 | 1,236,589 | 4,462,254 || 1,821,207 | 2,027,671 
157,723 142,326 335,756 164,253 173,766 
72,969 62,916 202,038 82,190 92/270 
65,188 104/945 151,215 78,220 94'399 
958,408 654,545 | 2,528,054 || 1,034,226 | 1,117,666 
133,165 70,445 408,367 143,489 166,463 
283,865 201,412 836,824 318,829 383,107 
6,275,852 | 5,413,745 | 14,966,538 || 6,749,027 | 7,246,281 
3,771,643 | 2,934,982 | 8,868,830 || 4,103,072 | 4,292,087 
736,540 714,362 | 1,815,064 758,990 830,753 
1,767,669 | 1,764,401 | 4,282,644 || 1,886,965 | 2,123/441 
5,248,551 | 5,030,263 | 8,728,622 || 5,541,399 | 5,369,779 
1,320,829 929,732 | 2,260,955 || 1,297,764 | 1,374,289 
744.517 499/621 672,558 645,893 581,644 
1,933/205 | 1,673,154 | 3,282'409 || 2,126:989 | 1,7981879 
700,385 | 1,008,595 | 1,491,974 816,468 923,652 
549,615 919/161 | 1,020,726 654,285 691,315 
4,179,138 | 3,993,750 | 2,979,070 || 3,783,538 | 2,869,054 
730,863 854,292 780,788 641,622 519,619 
1,106,574 570,245 296,175 826,414 511,531 
99,938 788,428 921,603 838,323 752,080 
107,756 309,268 134,757 210,837 151,155 
427,499 315,701 51,506 298/618 154,183 
623,684 356,586 338,984 433,124 | - 310,528 
382,324 799,230 455,257 534,600 469,958 
2,851,342 | 2,292,774 | 3,632,656 || 2,988,933 | 2,608,104 
57,974 29,467 122,887 75,361 56,741 
340,753 292/989 714,970 375,312 406,100 
134,176 103,360 367,713 132,402 144,773 
343,265 444,765 533,043 402,483 386,490 
193,678 272/916 443,519 224:172 264.747 
554,106 416,108 559,329 556,482 454,293 
479,755 196,879 149,873 426,178 276,973 
605,494 291°527 420,762 626,149 442/247 
142,141 244,763 320,560 170,394 175,740 
1,451,610 979,007 | 1,780,013 || 1,635,654 | 1,305,720 
336,141 223,432 545,533 452,424 396,103 
329/113 372,146 499/617 405,556 364,510 
361,367 263,570 415,024 377,925 293,905 
424/991 119/859 319,839 399,749 251,202 
2,976,517 | 2,543,306 | 2,723,587 || 2,650,172 | 2,482,929 
328,847 286,263 305,577 386,181 305,102 
397,349 230,901 455,239 359,555 303,115 
683,463 635,149 470,628 577,237 546,800 
1,566,858 | 1,390,993 | 1,492/143 || 1,327,199 | 1,327,912 
591,959 | 1,065,656 | 1,167,104 950,266 859,539 
28,484 107,242 140,477 142,573 128,621 
196,164 171,596 139,672 145,960 126,578 
21,041 46,724 92,810 84,313 66,740 
215,591 385,453 422.651 296,596 281,313 
34,112 90,706 87,507 75,258 65,955 
87,215 125,291 116,627 81,507 78,725 
69,482 115,686 139998 101,092 91,891 
-3,162 22/958 27,362 22,967 19,716 
1,677,820 | 2,508,207 | 3,973,239 || 1,862,841 | 2,072,257 
406,376 404,803 761,269 360,548 647 
271.146 343,986 363,627 263,556 237,498 
1,000,298 | 1,759,418 | 2,848,343 |] 1,238,737 | 1,471,112 


1921 


22,722,055 


1,923,779 
162,932 
85,725 
80,930 
1,066,953 
165,737 
361,502 


6,953,193 
4,209,493 

823,033 
1,920,667 


4,372,785 
1,020,034 
423,337 
1,619,700 
728,925 
580,789 


1,972,850 
394,374 
340,610 


2,037,374 
53,607 
320,132 
160,906 
298,246 
220,063 
354,977 
162,357 
303,164 
163,922 


1,069,495 
311,193 
314,594 
246,498 
197,210 


1,699,796 
228,201 
253,973 
311,995 
905,627 


689,231 
117,318 
91,877 
57,508 
228,088 
51,870 
54,114 
69,518 
18,938 


2,003,552 
429,748 
207,829 

1,365,975 
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TABLE XXXIX.—TOTAL INCOME DERIVED BY INDIVIDUALS IN EACH 
STATE FROM SPECIFIED SOURCES, 1919 


Douuars (000’s Oinitted) 


STATE AND GEO- 
GRAPHIC DIvIsION 


Continental United 


New England...... 
MENG cio. 
New Hampshire. . 
Vermont. ...2... 
Massachusetts. . . 
Rhode Island.... 
Connecticut... .. 


Middle Atlantic.... 
iNew YOrK....:).. 
New Jersey... ... 
Pennsylvania. . .. 


UDC 
Michigan........ 
Wisconsin....... 


West North Central. 


Missouri........ 
North Dakota... 
South Dakota... . 
Nebraska........ 


South Atlantic..... 
Delaware....... 
Maryland....... 


Dist. of Columbia. 


Wireinia......... 
West Virginia.... 
North Carolina... . 
South Carolina... 
2 
Origa so ess. 


ALL 
SouRcEs 


66,195,700 


5,355,117 
427,580 
260,759 
175,578 

3,057,076 
454,983 
979,141 


17,509,177 
9,241,601 
2,377,239 
5,890,337 


14,596,747 
3,989,379 
1,780,646 
4,989,044 
2,407,180 
1,430,498 


7,971,594 
1,510,046 
1,818,461 
1,900,781 
240,332 
576,122 
994,081 
931,771 


6,310,287 
154,257 
955,090 
437,608 
913,918 
640,929 
981,805 
733,866 

1,113,237 
379,577 


CURRENT INCOME 


WAGES 
AND 
SALARIES 


34,769,362 


3,313,256 
235,075 
164,273 

94,744 

1,902,544 
288,326 
628,294 


10,154,284 
5,016,170 
1,464,335 
3,673,779 


8,281,806 
2,384,508 
899,235 
2,734,692 
1,507,358 
756,013 


3,236,437 
661,740 
592,756 
968,579 
111,709 
122,948 
311,792 
466,913 


3,026,348 
85,509 
542,310 
284,939 
503,820 
397,203 
350,504 
212,057 
441,323 
208,703 


235 


ENTRE- 
PRENEUR- 
IAL AND 
PROPERTY 
INCOME? 


27,983,037 


1,821,207 
164,253 
82,190 
78,220 
1,034,226 
143,489 
318,829 





6,749,027 
4,103,072 

758,990 
1,886,965 


5,541,399 
1,297,764 
645,893 
2,126,989 
816,468 
654,285 


3,783,538 
641,622 
826,414 
838,323 
210,837 
298,618 
433,124 
534,600 


2,988,933 
75,361 
375,312 
132,402 
402,483 
224,172 
556,482 
426,178 
626,149 

170,394 | 


MIscEt- 
LANEOUS 
INCOMES? 


4,502,231 


370,543 
34,782 
23,517 
15,646 

196,124 
33,492 
66,982 


1,079,041 
453,788 
176,364 
448,889 


1,066,390 
284,042 
136,894 
321,147 
199,437 
124,870 


556,019 
117,443 
119,131 
132,264 
20,867 
25,675 
58,605 
82,034 


432,597 
10,774 
72,027 
18,493 
66,833 
50,048 
77,195 
42,074 
66,420 
28,733 














SURPLUSES 
AND 
GAINS ON 
INVEN- 
TORIES¢ 


— 1,058,930 


— 149,889 


-10,324 
~34,964 


-473,175 
~331,429 

~22,450 
~119,296 


— 292,848 
23,065 
98,624 

~193,784 

~116,083 

~ 104,670 


395,600 
89,241 
280,160 
~38,385 
~103,081 
128,881 
190,560 
-151,776 


~ 137,591 
-17,387 
-34,559 

1,774 
—59,218 
~30,494 

~2,376 
53,577 
—20,655 
—28,253 


TaBLE XXXIX.—Torat INcoME DeERIvED By INDIVIDUALS IN Eacu State FRoM 


SPECIFIED Sources, 1919—Continued 


Doutuars (000’s Omitted) 





CuRRENT INCOME 


SURPLUSES 

STATE AND GEO- ALL ENTRE- G ee 

AINS ON 

GRAPHIC DIVISION Sources WAGES PRENEUR- | MISCEL- ligase: 

AND IAL AND LANEOUS monet 
SaLaries | Property | Incomes? 
INCOME 4% 

East South Central.| 2,998,710 || 1,331,490 | 1,635,654 | 215,610 || —184,044 
Kentucky....... 831,353 430,620 452,424 64,592 || —116,283 
Tennessee. ...... 765,691 374,494 405,556 62,086 —76,445 
Alabama.....:.- 766,338 353,470 377,925 51,501 —16,558 
Mississippi... . . . 635,328 172,906 399,749 37,431 25,242 

West South Central.} 5,271,687 1,979,618 2,650,172 315,552 326,345 
Arkansas........ 577,951 208,258 386,181 40,846 — 57,334 
Louisiana....... 817,520 360,266 359,555 59,905 37,794 
Oklahoma....... 1,178,630 425,838 Dii,200 69,329 106,226 
Pees 2 6Oe SRG 985,256 | 1,327,199 | 145,472 239,659 

Mountain.........| 1,816,791 || 1,074,510 950,266 | 150,322 || -—358,307 
Montana........ 177,105 181,521 142,573 24,068 —171,057 
Fdahowne. acces 321,897 107,087 145,960 18,646 50,204 
Wyoming....... 107,566 77,380 84,313 9,145 —63,272 
Colorado... a... 576,339 315,317 296,596 45,431 —8$1,005 
New Mexico..... 129,402 85,240 75,208 10,050 —41,146 
ATIZONGE scien cee 240,596 137,491 81,507 15,890 5,708 
italics ce tree 219,918 127,564 101,092 22,872 -—31,610 
INevadais..< 2.524 43,968 42,910 22,967 4,220 —26,129 

Paeiien 2. soe 4,365,590 || 2,371,613 | 1,862,841 | 316,157 || -—185,021 
Washington... .. 1,044,184 573,761 360,548 64,047 45,828 
Oregon. f= ee 590,566 280,449 263,556 38,971 7,590 
California....... 2,730,840 1,517,403 1,238,737 213,139 — 238,439 

















* Includes Interest, Dividends, Contract Rent, and Income from Business Operations by Individuals. 
» Includes Income from Urban Cows, Gardens, and Poultry; Imputed Rent of Owned Urban Homes 


and Farmers’ Homes; and Imputed Interest on Value of Durable Consumption Goods in Hands of Con- 
sumers. 

© Includes Surpluses or Gains on Inventories in Business and Industry and Gains in Value of Resi- 
dential Realty. 
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TABLE XL.—TOTAL INCOME DERIVED BY INDIVIDUALS IN EACH 
STATE FROM SPECIFIED SOURCES, 1920 


Dotiars (000’s Omitted) 


State anD GEO- 
GRAPHIC DIvISION 


Continental United 
WIEAECS tists sinc 's ci.5 55 


New England 
Renee errs oo: 
New Hampshire. . 
Wermont.... 2... ; 
Massachusetts. . . 
Rhode Island. ... 
Connecticut... .. 


er ee 


Middle Atlantic.... 


New Jersey...... 
Pennsylvania... . 


Michigan........ 
Wisconsin....... 


West North Central. 


North Dakota... 
South Dakota... . 
Nebraska........ 
WNGINSAS) <1: 525s, 


South Atlantic..... 
Delaware........ 
Maryland....... 


Dist. of Columbia. 


MieiniA........... 
West Virginia.... 
North Carolina... 
South Carolina... 
Georgia. ...:.... 
Parris yy. 





ALL 
SouRCES 


72,380,365 


5,855,167 
472,572 
291,804 
236,472 

3,353,710 
460,061 

1,040,548 


19,072,103 
9,649,309 
2,659,669 
6,763, 125 


16,395,804 
4,093,695 
1,813,639 
5,420,874 
3,092,700 
1,974,896 


8,471,843 
1,770,205 


6,336,442 
131,746 
1,021,707 
444,319 
1,074,823 
861,901 
919,973 
499,409 
870,656 
511,908 











CurRENT INCOME 


WAGES 
AND 
SALARIES 


41,560,157 


4,134,927 
285,639 
198,652 
111,621 

2,441,830 
345,666 
751,519 


12,258,491 
6,124,529 
1,715,302 
4,418,660 


9,996,982 
2,799,140 
1,136,634 
3,340,511 
1,824,778 

895,919 


3,779,339 
766,911 
699,652 

1,159,932 
126,367 
137,726 
354,294 
534,457 


3,498,719 
89,210 
636,223 
317,415 
549,214 
523,980 
405,661 
249,870 
496,240 
230,906 


237 


ENTRE- 
PRENEUR- 
IAL AND 
PROPERTY 
INCOME ¢ 


26,841,334 


2,027,671 
173,766 
92,270 
94,399 
1,117,666 
166,463 
383,107 


7,246,281 
4,292,087 

830,753 
2,123,441 


5,369,779 
1,374,289 
581,644 
1,798,879 
923,652 
691,315 


2,869,054 
519,619 
511,531 
752,080 
151,155 
154,183 
310,528 
469,958 


2,608, 104 
56,741 
406,100 
144,773 
386,490 
264,747 
454,293 
276,973 
442,247 
175,740 


MIscEL- 
LANEOUS 
IncoMEs 2 


5,756,911 


483,651 
44,607 
30,236 
19,906 

257,335 
43,950 
87,617 


1,399,867 
589,798 
230,005 
580,064 


1,368,559 
364,823 
177,384 
407,209 
259,327 
159,816 


698,754 
149,002 
149,141 
169,348 
26,000 
30,423 
72,672 
102,168 


544,049 
13,069 
92,495 
23,544 
80,844 
65,005 
98,204 
52,660 
82,889 
36,239 





SURPLUSES 
AND 
GAINS ON 
INVEN- 
TORIES © 


~1,778,037 


~791,082 
-31,440 
~29,354 
10,546 
~163,121 
~96,018 
-181,695 


~1,832,536 
-1,357,105 
-116,391 
-359,040 


~339,516 
444,557 
-82,023 
-125,725 
84,943 
227,846 


1,124,696 
334,673 
58,714 
36,348 
158,113 
161,518 
46,058 
329,272 


-315,330 
27,274 
ia p44 
-41,413 
58,275 
8,169 
-38,185 
-80,094 
~150,720 
69,023 


TasBLte XL.—Torau [Income DeErivep sy INpIvIDUALS IN Eacu State From 
SPEecIFIED Sourczs, 1920—Continued 


Dotuars (000’s Omitted) 


CurrENtT INCOME 





SurpLuses 
AND 
State AND GEO- ALL EN'TRE- Gianed ow 
GRAPHIC DIvIsIOoN SouRcES WAGES PRENEUR- | MISCEL- Inv: 
AND IAL AND LANEOUS rontee* 
SALARIES | PRopEeRTY | Incomes? 
INCOME @ 

East South Central.| 2,804,167 || 1,555,750 | 1,305,720 | 269,410 || -326,713 
Kentucky....... 843,942 538,676 396,103 81,834 -172,671 
Tennessee. ...... 883,568 433,540 364,510 77,882 7,636 
Alabanisetcs 724,602 396,810 293,905 64,222 -30,335 
Mississippl...... 352,055 186,724 251,202 45,472 —-131,343 

West South Central.| 5,233,444 || 2,292,405 | 2,482,929 | 307,733 60,377 
Arkansas........ 564,597 229,018 305,102 49,316 -18,839 
Louisiana........ 742,918 434,694 303,115 Ul,a20: || —72,214 
Oklahoma....... 1,200,800 479,203 546,800 86,448 88,349 
PREGRAR So Roe A Ste? 2,725,129 1,149,490 1,327,912 184,646 63,081 

Mountain.........} 2,501,335 || 1,248,172 859,539 | 187,507 206,117 
WIGHTANS,: ¢130.62.2 336,561 199,542 128,621 29,777 —21,379 
Gabo eee es 311,359 116,885 126,578 22,878 45,018 
Wroming)..-. :- 156,891 98,571 66,740 11,596 —20,016 
Colorado........ 817,918 374,985 281,313 57,480 104,140 
New Mexico... .. 200,925 97,995 65,955 12,224 24,751 
(AIIZON eee as 306,897 161,600 78,725 20,006 46,566 
WIGAN FE RSs fe 291,996 148,083 91,891 28,227 23,795 
INEVAGAS cole 78,788 50,511 19,716 5,319 3,242 

Pape 5 S08: 5,710,060 || 2,795,372 | 2,072,257 | 406,481 435,950 
Washington..... 1,086,081 603,322 363,647 77,956 41,156 
OTrerOne ast ie 700,560 308,761 237,498 47,813 106,488 
California.......| 3,923,419 1,883,289 1,471,112 280,712 288,306 





2 Includes Interest, Dividends, Contract Rent, and Income from Business Operations by Individuals. 

+ Includes Income from Urban Cows, Gardens, and Poultry; Imputed Rent of Owned Urban Homes 
and Farmers’ Homes; and Imputed Interest on Value of Durable Consumption Goods in Hands of Con- 
sumers. 

© Includes Surpluses or Gains on Inventories in Business and Industry and Gains in Value of 
Residential Realty. 
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TABLE XLI.—TOTAL INCOME DERIVED BY INDIVIDUALS IN EACH 
STATE FROM SPECIFIED SOURCES, 1921 


Do.tvars (000’s Omitted) 


STATE AND GEO- 
GRAPHIC DIVISION 


Continental United 
PILALOSAE ete s else bos 


New England...... 
Maine. Bye 
New Hampshire. . 
Wermont........ 
Massachusetts. . . 
Rhode Island... . 
Connecticut... .. 


Middle Atlantic.... 
New York....... 
New Jersey...... 
Pennsylvania. . .. 


East North Central. 


RO) rr ow shasta ss os 
indiana). 2... 5). 
MUHOIS eta os st: 
Michigan....... 
Wisconsin....... 


West North Central. 


Minnesota....... 
MGV ES Ceres oles. sas 
PVIISSOUTI 2s. o 5. 
North Dakota... 
South Dakota.... 
Nebraska........ 
INGHASAS! ho ls cos 


South Atlantic..... 
Delaware........ 
Maryland....... 


Dist. of Columbia. 


Marea. oo... 
West Virginia.... 
North Carolina... 
South Carolina.. . 
ENCOPENE 5 i) 5's wt 
Florida...... 





ALL 
SouRcEsS 


84,426,667 


8,129,278 
616,055 
389,944 
261,569 

4,688,916 
733,091 

1,439,703 


26,496,647 
14,802,057 
3,403,385 
8,291,205 


17,821,653 
4,653,438 
1,721,332 
6,579,785 
2,990,032 
1,876,566 


7,020,690 
1,592,231 
1,058,327 
2,134,004 
273,698 
201,737 
727,072 
1,033,621 


7,091,482 
202,483 
1,348,076 
702,520 
1,091,827 
886,882 
981,324 
404,883 
923,159 
550,328 














CurRENT INCOME 


WaGES 
AND 
SALARIES 


34,700,877 


3,231,649 
238,993 
160,705 

92,361 

1,927,457 
285,126 
527,007 


10,252,722 
5,387,336 
1,383,625 
3,481,761 


7,840,634 
2,066,060 
888,349 
2,910,080 
1,268,181 
707,964 


3,380,261 
671,477 
619,691 

1,054,598 
114,188 
120,953 
317,910 
481,444 


2,959,841 
67,656 
546,246 
310,442 
481,798 
384,574 
335,674 
208,984 
428,338 
196,129 


239 


ENTRE- 
PRENEUR- 
IAL AND 
PROPERTY 
INCOME # 


22,722,055 


1,923,779 
162,932 
85,725 
80,930 
1,066,953 
165,737 
361,502 


6,953,193 
4,209,493 

823,033 
1,920,667 


4,372,785 
1,020,034 
423,337 
1,619,700 
728,925 
580,789 


1,972,850 
394,374 
340,610 
592,640 

82,374 
79,814 
194,212 
288,826 


2,037,374 
53,607 
320,132 
160,906 
298,246 
220,063 
354,977 
162,357 
303,164 
163,922 


MIscEL- 
LANEOUS 
Incomes ? 


5,312,707 


435,375 
41,306 
27,201 
17,993 

233,405 
39,598 
75,872 


1,277,387 
545,891 
204,696 
526,800 


1,252,397 
326,423 
160,925 
387,296 
229,877 
147,876 


661,359 
139,966 
142,461 
157,803 
24,753 
29,278 
70,178 
96,920 


498,985 
11,940 
86,360 
24,365 
76,986 
58,789 
86,321 
46,026 
74,059 


33,639 














SURPLUSES 
AND 
GAINS ON 
INVEN- 
TORIES ° 


21,691,028 


2,538,475 
172,824 
116,313 

70,285 

1,461,101 
242,630 
475,322 


8,013,345 
4,659,337 

992,031 
2,361,977 


4,355,837 
1,240,921 
249,221 
1,662,709 
763,049 
439,937 


1,006,220 
386,414 
44,435 
328,963 

52,383 
28,308 
144,772 
166,431 


1,595,282 
69,280 
394,838 
206,807 
234,797 
223,456 
204,352 
-12,484 
117,598 
156,638 


Taste XLI.—Torat Income Derivep By INpDivinuUALS IN EacH Srate From 
SPECIFIED Sources, 1921—Continued 


Do.iars (000's Omitted) 











East South Central.) 3,380,325 || 1,354,599 | 1,069,495 | 245,713 710,518 
Kentucky.......| 1,103,548 481,103 311,193 76,912 234,340 
Tennessee. ...... 958,765 387,480 314,594 71,668 185,023 
Alabama........ 801,028 329,630 246,498 56,374 168,526 
Mississippi... . .. 516,984 156,386 197,210 40,759 122,629 

West South Central.| 5,169,189 || 2,076,081 | 1,699,796 | 369,521 || 1,023,791 
Arkansas........ 551,934 201,081 228,201 45,276 77,376 
Louisiana....... 893,168 369,453 253,973 68,476 201,266 
Oklahoma....... 968,289 419,220 311,995 78,441 158,633 
hoe ae 2,755,798 || 1,086,327 905,627 | 177,328 586,516 

Mountain.........| 2,419,148 || 1,075,875 689,231 | 176,169 477,873 
Montana........ 325,544 157,548 117,318 27,519 23,159 
false 266,721 105,571 91,877 21,478 47,795 
Wyoming....... 194,189 89,911 57,508 11,468 35,302 
Colorado........ 823,172 345,045 228,088 55,476 194,563 
New Mexico..... 138,314 88,869 51,870 11,938 35,637 
Arizona. ........ 254,923 120,835 54,114 17,461 62,513 
Wisk fick ys) eee 127,803 69,518 25,744 70,480 
Nevada......... 72,740 40,293 18,938 5,085 8,424 

Panic: =. 2... 6,898,255 || 2,529,215 | 2,003,552 | 395,801 || 1,969,687 
Washington... .. 1,316,189 476,978 429,748 77,942 331,521 
Oregon..........| | 677,473 268,073 207,829 45,773 155,798 
California.......| 4,904,593 || 1,784,164 | 1,365,975 | 272,086 || 1,482,368 

















2 Includes Interest, Dividends, Contract Rent, and Income from Business Operations by Individuals. 


6 Includes Income from Urban Cows, Gardens, and Poultry; Imputed Rent of Owned Urban Homes 
and Farmers’ Homes; and Imputed Interest on Value of Durable Consumption Goods in Hands of Con- 
sumers. 


¢ Includes Surpluses or Gains on Inventories in Business and Industry and Gains in Value of Resi- 
dential Realty. 


of the capital stock of these corporations was nearly $1,000,000,000. 
The net income of these corporations in 1920 was $71,000,000." 
The summary figures showing entrepreneurial and property in- 
come (Table X XXVIII), present some very interesting facts about 
the industrial conditions of the country in 1919, 1920, and 1921. 
First of all, comparing the national totals in the two main sections 
of the table, we find that, while the current income of entrepre- 
neurs, or the income disbursed, was highest in 1919, the total share 
of entrepreneurs, including changes in surplus and inventory val- 
ues, was highest in 1921. In other words, it appears that, while 
the property holders had reason to complain about the current 


1 Statistics of Income, United States Bureau of Internal Revenue, 1920, p. 9. 
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income they received in 1921, their total net income was actually 
increasing at a very rapid rate, —so much so, that in that year it was 
just about twice as much as the amount actually taken out of busi- 
ness. While the same condition as shown for the country as a whole 
applies in a general way to most of the States, some show indi- 
vidual differences in this respect. Thus, in the agricultural States, 
the 1921 inventory gains were not as high as in the other States. 
In the West North Central States, owing to losses on agricultural 
inventories, the total gains amounted to only about one-third of 
the current income. In Iowa and South Dakota, the total net in- 
come was smaller than the current income, showing that the net 
changes in inventory values were negative amounts. The same is 
true of South Carolina. 


A Comparison of the Geographical Distributions of Total Entre- 
preneurial and Property Income and Total Income from Wages 
and Salaries. 

What was the relative importance of wages and salaries as com- 
pared with the entrepreneurial income in the different sections of 
the country? The following percentages, representing total wages 
and salaries and total current entrepreneurial and property income 
in each of the geographic divisions, are based on the 1919 figures, 
on the assumption that 1919 is the most representative of the three 
years: 

TABLE L—PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL WAGES AND SALARIES AND PER- 
CENTAGE OF TOTAL CURRENT ENTREPRENEURIAL AND PROPERTY 
INCOME FROM BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY IN EACH OF THE GEO- 
GRAPHIC DIVISIONS, 1919. 





CuRRENT ENTRE- 


A AND 
WAGES AN PRENEURIAL AND 


GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS 


SALARIES Property INCOME 
Continental United States................ 100.0 100.0 
PNM MEIO UTI ia5!s' os. nicks s sie wih we to bie 9.5 6.5 
HOLNSAEM AU LATIN: oe fA cise sc iol bed. haloes tr averets 29.2 24.1 
BETS OTON OOTIETAN, «coc... 's cco: syecess chee 6 es 23.8 20.0 
este Norine@entral... ..-.'.....00c800c0- 9.3 13.5 
SOUHpATIATIEIO Ar oii. a sis ss', oerbleve a ae ous 8.7 10.7 
BROOM ETIETAL: ociccm se oe) acc'e a ota ve <1 0 3.8 5.6 
MVS SOULMMCENGRAN 3. 5.c 2 s.s.s ea s/0 cree eos ad 9.5 
LWW UC LERDLE ATEN S oh OE ae a 3.1 3.4 
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It appears that the geographic distribution of income from 
wages and salaries is not at all the same as that of entrepreneurial 
and property income. As might be expected, the agricultural 
sections of the Middle West and the South get higher shares in the 
total entrepreneurial and property income than in the total wage 
and salary bill of the country. The reverse is true in the manu- 
facturing sections of the United States where, although individually 
entrepreneurs get higher incomes than in agricultural districts, 
their number is relatively small, as compared with the number of 
wage and salaried workers. New England, for instance, accounts 
for 9.5 per cent of the total wages and salaries, but its inhabitants 
receive only 6.5 per cent of the total entrepreneurial and property 
income. In the relative importance of the income from the two 
sources, the Mountain and Pacific States typify almost perfectly 
average conditions for the United States as a whole. In these 
States, the percentages of the national total representing wages 
and salaries are practically the same as those representing entre- 
preneurial and property income. 

The complete correspondence in the Mountain division between 
the percentage representing total population, and that representing 
total wages and salaries, has already been pointed out in the chap- 
ter summing up wages and salaries (see p. 113). It therefore appears 
that the Mountain States represent the United States’ average 
conditions with respect to the relationship between the total pop- 
ulation, the total income of entrepreneurs and property holders, 
and the total income from wages and salaries. 

The comparison of the percentages given in the above table 
does not, of course, cast any light upon the relative economic 
welfare of entrepreneurs and wage earners in the different parts 
of the country. To measure that, other factors, such as the num- 
ber of wage earners and the number of entrepreneurs, would have 
to be taken into consideration. 

In passing, let us also note the effect of the 1920-1921 depres- 
sion upon the entrepreneurial and property income of the popu- 
lation in the different sections of the country. A glance at the 
figures of Table XX XVIII shows that the depression was to a large 
extent agricultural. The income figures for both the New England 
and the Middle Atlantic States show 1920 to have been consider- 
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ably higher than 1919. Moreover, the current income of the entre- 
preneurs and property holders in these two divisions in 1921 was 
also higher than in 1919. In the other divisions, with the exception 
of the Pacific, 1919 was by far the highest year with respect to 
current entrepreneurial and property income. The slump in agri- 
cultural prices already began to tell in 1920, but the brunt of the 
depression was not felt until 1921. The non-agricultural income, 
of course, tends to temper considerably the differences in the 
figures for the three years, but even so, the divergence in the total 
entrepreneurial and property income between 1919 and 1921 in 
some of the States is enormous. For the entire West North Cen- 
tral division, the income dropped from $3,783,000,000 in 1919 to 
$1,973,000,000 in 1921, or 48 per cent. In South Dakota alone, 
it dropped from $299,000,000 to about $80,000,000, or 73 per cent. 


MISCELLANEOUS INCOMES 


In this report, as well as in the other reports of the National 
Bureau of Economic Research dealing with the income of the 
people of the United States, only money income, or income upon 
which it is possible to place a money value, has been considered. 
No attempt has been made to compute the value of the free goods 
which the American people enjoy, nor has it been practicable to 
compute the income derived from the work of housewives or other 
members of the household performed in the interest of the family 
or home, and for which no pecuniary remuneration is received. 
The question as to which items should, or should not, be included 
in the computation of the national income is, of course, not easy to 
settle. The answer depends largely upon what the totals are 
expected to show and upon the use to which they are to be put. 
Even if it were possible to calculate with exactitude every item 
contributing to the income-of the people, no two investigators 
would probably arrive at the same final results. There would be 
some items which would be included by one and not by the other. 
There is, however, one point on which there can be no disagree- 
ment, and that is, that income, though measured in money, does 
not necessarily coincide with the amount of money actually received 
by the various individuals concerned. The services of persons or 
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of goods constitute income just as much as if there were a money 
transaction in the matter. 

In primitive society, where practically all production, such as 
there was, was for home consumption, and the exchange of goods 
or services was a relatively minor factor in the economic life of 
the people, money had no place. Nevertheless, the people had 
income. Even in modern times, the use of money in some com- 
munities is rather limited, and yet such communities may obtain 
relatively greater income than some of the more industrialized 
communities where money income is received exclusively. As the 
economic life of the people becomes more complicated, the portion 
of the total income of the people which is received in the form of 
money or negotiable credits becomes greater. However, it seems 
that there will always be miscellaneous items of income received 
from other than the usual channels of business and industry, ac- 
cruing in the form of commodities or services, for which, whenever 
practicable, allowance will have to be made in the estimates of 
total income. 

In the following paragraphs, an attempt is made to cover briefly 
several of the miscellaneous items upon which a money value is 
commonly placed, which have been included in the final totals of 
this report in addition to the money income discussed under wages 
and salaries, and entrepreneurial and property receipts. 


Urban Gardens and Poultry. 

In small places it is quite customary for the people to cultivate 
vegetable gardens or to keep poultry. While the produce from 
such gardens and poultry is chiefly for home consumption, the 
supplementary income derived therefrom is not negligible. Accord- 
ing to W. I. King’s estimates, in 1919 the income from urban poultry 
and gardens amounted to nearly $200,000,000. With the fall in the 
price of agricultural products in the subsequent years, the income 
from the urban production of these products in 1920 and 1921 was 
smaller, but still sufficient to justify an attempt to distribute it 
by States. There are, of course, no data indicating the value of 
garden and poultry products produced off the farm. It has, how- 
ever, been assumed that the amount produced in each State would 
vary roughly with the population having the opportunity to sup- 
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plement their income in this manner. Hence, the national totals 
have been distributed in accordance with the non-farm population 
in each State residing in places with less than 25,000 inhabitants. 
The figures were derived from the 1920 Census. 


Urban Income from Dairy Cows. 

Another item supplementing the urban income in small places 
consists of profits from keeping dairy cows. According to the 
Census of Agriculture, there were about 1,250,000 dairy cows not 
on the farms on January 1, 1920. These were chiefly kept by in- 
habitants of villages and small towns. W. I. King estimates the 
profits from these cows to be about $100,000,000 a year, varying 
with the price of dairy products. 

The distribution by States of the estimated income derived from 
dairy products produced off the farm is made on the basis of the 
estimated value of dairy cows in each State which were not on the 
farms. The data used were derived from the Census of Agriculture 
and the reports of the Department of Agriculture. 


The Imputed Rent of Owned Urban Homes. 

It will be recalled that the totals presented in Table XX XVIII 
included as part of the property income of the people a considerable 
amount of contract residential rent. This rent item covered income 
received by owners of real property leased or rented for residential 
purposes. Should we not also make allowance for residential 
property occupied by the owners themselves? The difference 
between owned homes and rented homes is really only a matter 
of occupancy, and the person residing in his own home receives 
an income just as truly as if he rented the home to someone else. 

Judging from the figures of the 1920 Census of Population, about 
37 per cent of the urban population of the United States live in 
owned homes.! This percentage is, of course, the average for the 
entire country. In some States it is much smaller; in others it is 
larger. In Iowa, for instance, the percentage of owned urban 
homes is about 55 per cent; in New York on the other hand, it is 
only 23 per cent of the total. 

There is another element that must be considered in connection 
with the ownership of homes in the different States. Only about 

1See Table LI, p. 298. 
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half of the homes recorded as owned are owned fully by those 
living in them. Nearly half of the so-called owned homes are 
encumbered to a greater or lesser degree. The proportion of en- 
cumbered homes presents a wide variation among States. At the 
time of the last Census, the per cent of the total number of owned 
urban homes in Nevada that were encumbered was 22; in New 
Jersey it was 66, and in Connecticut 70. 

What is the rental value of owned homes in each State? What 
additional income do the inhabitants of each State receive from 
the ownership of these homes? It is obvious that just as much as 
there is variation in the extent of ownership of urban homes, so is 
there a variation in the average rental value of the homes in the 
different States. As already found in the case of our attempt to 
estimate the income from residential contract rent, there seems 
to be no specific data that will throw light upon the average amount 
of rent saved by owners of homes in the different parts of the 
country. As in the case of contract rent, we must resort to the 
assumption that the cost of housing and, hence, residential rent 
vary with income; that in places where the average income is 
normally high, the average rental value of homes is also high. 
Consequently, in imputing the rental value of owned homes, the 
estimates by States have been based on indices which take into 
consideration the total equity of owners in owned urban homes and 
the total urban income of the population for each State. 


Rental Value of Farmers’ Homes. 

In calculating the agricultural income of the country, no con- 
sideration was given to the fact that in addition to being a place 
of business, the farm is also a home. Farmers receive a consid- 
erable share of their income in the form of commodities grown on 
the farm. In addition to about 60 per cent of his food that comes 
directly from the farm, the farmer also gets his rent. The farm 
products consumed by farmers and their families were included 
at farm prices when we computed the total agricultural income for 
each State, and it would appear that we should also make allowance 
for the services of his house. 

It is, of course, difficult to compute with great accuracy the 
rental value of farmers’ homes in the different States. The ac- 
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commodations received by farmers in the way of homes vary enor- 
mously, and are so intimately tied up with the business end of the 
property that it is almost impossible to place a value on the part 
used by farmers either for personal or business purposes. W. I. 
King, in his national estimates, approximated a value of the rent of 
farmers’ homes for each year. These estimates were distributed 
by States in accordance with the total value of farm buildings in 
each State, as reported by the Census. 


The Imputed Interest on Durable Consumption Goods. 

The logic of including imputed rent of owned homes can hardly 
be disputed, especially when we attempt to arrive at comparative 
figures for different parts of the country. Should not also the use 
of other personal property be put on an income basis and made 
part of the final totals of income received by individuals? 

In his national estimates, W. I. King makes allowance for this 
additional item in the form of imputed interest on the value of 
durable consumption goods in the hands of consumers.! This item 
is not commonly valued in terms of money, and there may be some 
question as to the advisability of giving it a place in our estimates 
by States, especially in view of the fact that, owing to the lack of 
data, the distribution can only be very rough indeed. It would 
seem that the inclusion of this item, if it is accurately computed, 
would not change materially the relative size of the income in 
each State. The accumulation of durable consumption goods is 
the result of past and present income, and, manifestly, the more 
prosperous sections of the country would have greater stocks of 
such goods than the poorer States. 

A rough distribution of this item by States was made on the 
basis of the value of stocks of durable goods such as clothing, 
furniture, motor vehicles, etc., as reported for each State by the 
1922 Census of Wealth. As the estimates are not highly reliable, 
the figures have been omitted from all the final analytical tables deal- 
ing with current income. The estimates of the imputed interest 
on the value of durable consumption goods are, however, included in 
the final figures showing the total net income received in each State, 
which also include surpluses and changes in values of inventories. 


1 The National totals of this item, in current dollars, are $2,739,959,000, $3,717,293,- 
000, and $3,014,944,000, for 1919, 1920, and 1921, respectively. 


CHAPTER XI 


SUMMARY AND ANALYSIS 
THE DISTRIBUTION OF THE TOTAL NET INCOME 


The figures presented in Tables XX XIX, XL, and XLI are final 
totals based on the estimates covered in detail in the preceding 
chapters. Altogether, over fifty items entering into the income of 
the American people were handled separately in making the distri- 
bution by States. The final totals, then, represent the combination 
for each State of these numerous component parts making up the 
total income. As may be surmised, and as pointed out in connec- 
tion with the various items, the material upon which the estimates 
were based was not all of uniform quality. For some of the items 
the data were highly reliable; for others, however, the data were 
deficient. 

Fortunately, the weakness of some few of the items entering 
into our estimates is not a measure of the relative accuracy of 
the final results. The separate items are not linked together in the 
form of a chain, where the weakest link practically represents the 
strength of the whole, but the combination is rather in the form 
of a cable where every additional strand adds strength to the whole. 
An error in any one item becomes of less significance when the item 
is included in the entire total. It may also be suggested that the 
use of many separately computed items in arriving at the final 
totals offers a distinct advantage on account of the probability of 
errors cancelling each other. 

Another important merit of the method involving the calculation 
of separate estimates for a large number of component items lies 
in the fact that, as more data become available, and with the fur- 
ther development of the method, the accuracy of the final totals 
may be improved progressively by correcting individual items. 


The Total Net Income. 
Table XLII gives a comparison between the amounts of total 


net income received by the inhabitants of each State in each of the 
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TABLE XLIIL—TOTAL INCOME FROM ALL SOURCES RECEIVED BY 
INDIVIDUALS IN EACH STATE, 1919-1920-1921 


Dotuars (000’s Omitted) 








STATE AND GEOGRAPHIC 
Division 


New England......... 
WPAAN GS Cie Ss aay ac 
New Hampshire...: . 
Gar 
Massachusetts...... 
Rhode Island....... 
Connecticut........ 


Middle Atlantic....... 
1a) ee 
New Jersey......... 
Pennsylvania....... 


East North Central. ... 


WWHSCODSIN 2... 5 210 <=. 


North Dakota...... 
South Dakota....... 


Maryland.......... 
Dist. of Columbia... 
RP UIA = ss oc oe 
West Virginia....... 
North Carolina..... 


East South Central... . 
Kentucky 


GHAI SANISE 3 ay coin vote o's = 
Oklahoma, ......... 


Wyoming........... 
MAGIOEHOUOs:. <<. c/so/s 
New Mexico........ 


LTS TAS A OCC ED OBE 
Washington........ 
remanence je nite ths: 
California... ...0'5. 








CURRENT PURCHASING VALUE 


1919 1920 1921 
84,426,667 
5,355,117 | 5,855,167 | 8,129,278 
427,580 472,572 616,055 
260,759 291/804 389,944 
175,578 236,472 261,569 
3,057,076 | 3,353,710 | 4,688,916 
454,983 460,061 733,091 
979,141 | 1,040,548 | 1,439,703 
17,509,177 | 19,072,103 | 26,496,647 
9,241,601 | 9,649,309 | 14,802,057 
2\377,239 | 2,659,669 | 3,403,385 
5,890,337 | 6,763,125 | 8,291,205 
14,596,747 | 16,395,804 | 17,821,653 
3,989,379 | 4,093,695 | 4,653,438 
1,780,646 | 1,813,639 | 1,721,832 
4,989,044 | 5,420,874 | 6,579,785 
2'407,180 | 3,092,700 | 2,990,032 
1,430,498 | 1,974,896 | 1,876,566 
7,971,594 | 8,471,843 | 7,020,690 
1,510,046 | 1,770,205 | 1,592,231 
1,818,461 | 1,419,038 | 1,058,327 
1,900:781 | 2:117,708 | 2,134,004 
240,332 461,635 273,698 
576,122 483,850 201,737 
994,081 783,552 727,072 
931,771 | 1,435,855 | 1,033,621 
6,310,287 | 6,336,442 | 7,091,482 
154,257 131,746 202,483 
955,090 | 1,021,707 | 1,348,076 
437,608 444/319 702,520 
913.918 | 1,074,823 | 1,091,827 
640,929 861,901 886,882 
981,805 919,973 981,324 
733,866 499,409 404,883 
1,113/237 870,656 923,159 
379,577 511,908 550,328 
2,998,710 | 2,804,167 | 3,380,325 
831,353 843,942 | 1,103,548 
765,691 883,568 958,765 
766,338 724,602 801,028 
635,328 352,055 516,984 
5,271,687 | 5,233,444 | 5,169,189 
577,951 564,597 551,934 
817,520 742,918 893,168 
1,178,630 | 1,200,800 968,289 
2'697.586 | 2,725,129 | 2,755,798 
1,816,791 | 2,501,335 | 2,419,148 
177,105 336,561 325,544 
321,897 311,359 266,721 
107,566 156,891 194,189 
576,339 817,918 823,172 
129,402 200/925 188,314 
240,596 306,897 254,923 
219:918 291,996 293/545 
43,968 78,788 72,740 
4,365,590 | 5,710,060 | 6,898,255 
1,044,184 | 1,086,081 | 1,316,189 
590,566 700,560 677,473 
2,730,840 | 3,923,419 | 4,904,593 


1913 PurcHASING VALUE 
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Continental United States| 66,195,700 | 72,380,365 





1919 1920 1921 
36,994,672 | 35,283,751 | 49,007,859 
2,995,442 | 2,867,410 | 4,613,344 
237,281 228,959 356,101 
144/465 1411584 220,557 
97.598 114,403 154,592 
1,713,608 | 1,647,205 | 2,650,603 
255,178 226,185 413,942 
547,312 509,074 817,549 
9,844,815 | 9,385,330 | 15,088,897 
5,221,244 | 4,772,161 | 8,453,488 
1,331,041 | 1,304,399 | 1,927,172 
3,292,530 | 3,308,770 | 4,708,237 
8,152,065 | 7,993,931 | 10,326,399 
2,213,862 | 1,986,266 | 2,660,628 
989/248 878,276 | 1,006,331 
2,805,987 | 2,665,130 | 3,790,199 
1,347,805 | 1,511,584 | 1,735,364 
795,163 952,675 | 1,133,877 
4,445,221 | 4,104,906 | 4,176,806 
839,381 856,413 941,035 
1,017,036 689,858 634,869 
1,064,863 | 1,034,037 | 1,252/350 
133,074 220,772 170,635 
320,602 232.620 126,086 
553,189 378,894 435,112 
517,076 692,312 616,719 
3,511,345 | 3,067,107 | 4,187,388 
86,759 64,772 116,638 
535,965 501,082 775,202 
242/308 215,689 393,128 
506,326 518,487 644,907 
354,496 416,176 512,352 
547,882 444,002 606,879 
408,611 2401216 253,052 
618,122 418.786 563,589 
210,876 247/897 321,641 
1,669,205 | 1,353,°84 | 2.045,250 
462,634 408 (96 659,622 
426,094 427,257 573,081 
425,743 348.702 489,028 
354,734 169,829 323,519 
2,939,052 | 2,530,471 | 3,134,039 
322.158 272 20 337,574 
456,970 261 341 529.756 
656,253 580,658 581,206 
1,503,671 | 1,315,852 | 1,685,503 
1,006 947 | 1,704.94 | 1,442,760 
97,632 161.498 191,609 
178,040 149.047 164,338 
59.759 75,501 1181553 
320,188 396.086 481,106 
71,453 96.275 113,374 
133,664 147.760 155,821 
121,973 140,721 175,146 
24.238 37,806 42,813 
2,430,580 | 2,776,018 | 3,992,976 
578,816 524,930 769,251 
329,557 339,090 409,845 
1,522,207 | 1,911,998 | 2,813,880 
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three years — 1919, 1920, and 1921. On account of the great ad- 
vances between the beginning and the end of the year in the values 
of inventories as measured in terms of consumption goods, the 
total net income for 1921 is shown to be the highest of the three 
years for most of the States. Exceptions to this condition are 
presented by the agricultural States, where the heavy losses in agri- 
culture outweigh the inventory gains on non-agricultural property. 
States where the total income in 1921, including inventory gains, 
was lower than in 1919 follow: Iowa, South Dakota, Nebraska, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Mississippi, Oklahoma, and Idaho. In 
some of these States the reduction in the total income in 1921 was 
startling. In South Dakota, for instance, the 1921 income repre- 
sented only 39 per cent of the amount received by the population 
in 1919. In Iowa, and in South Carolina, the 1921 income amounted 
to 62 per cent of that in 1919. These figures become even more 
striking when we consider that, for the country as a whole, the 
income in 1921, including inventory gains, was 1.33 times as great 
as in 1919, and that in New York the ratio of the 1921 total to that 
of 1919 was 1.62. In other words, taking as a base conditions in 
1919, the income of the people of South Dakota suffered a reduction 
of about 61 per cent, while the income of the people of the 
entire United States increased 33 per cent, and that of the people 
of New York rose 62 per cent. 

The opposite movement of agricultural and non-agricultural 
inventory values in 1921 is also responsible, to a large extent, for 
the radical redistribution of income in that year as compared 
with 1919. The share in the total national income received by the 
people of New York in 1919 was a little more than 14 per cent; 
in 1920 it was about 13.5 per cent, but in 1921 it represented 17.2 
per cent. Pennsylvania’s relative share also increased consid- 
erably, and the same was true in the case of Massachusetts and 
most of the other industrial States, excepting Ohio and Michigan. 
The agricultural States, however, invariably show a great reduc- 
tion in the percentage of the total income received by their inhabi- 
tants in 1921 as compared with 1919. 


Adjustment for Purchasing Value. 
Comparison usually involves one important requirement, and 
that is that the quantities compared be represented in the same 
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units. It is rather difficult to compare two distances if one is 
expressed in yards and the other in meters unless they are both 
converted to a common unit. In comparing income we also must 
have values expressed in terms of the same unit of measurement. 
The unit used in measuring income is the dollar, which, unfortu- 
nately, is not a fixed quantity. Its value may fluctuate and in 
recent years has fluctuated rather violently, and it can hardly be 
accepted as true that the value of $100 at one time or place is nec- 
essarily twice as great as that of $50 in another time or place. 
With a variable dollar, it is obvious that, in order to have fair 
comparisons of income, we must adjust our totals. 

While it is impracticable to make adjustments for the differences 
in the value of a dollar in different places, it is possible to do so 
for the changes taking place from time to time. In the last three 
columns of Table XLII, we have the total income from all sources 
expressed in terms of dollars of 1913 purchasing power. To obtain 
these figures, the totals presented in the first three columns of the 
table, which are in terms of dollars of current purchasing power, 
were divided by yearly indices representing average prices of con- 
sumption goods purchased by the various classes of the population. 
The indices used were calculated separately for each State by 
combining the following four yearly price indices ! in accordance 
with weights based upon the estimated total income in each State 
of the classes of consumers indicated: 


1. Index of prices of goods consumed by farmers. 

2. Index of prices of goods consumed by urban employees. 

3. Index of prices of goods consumed by families spending 
$5,000 annually on consumption goods. 

4. Index of prices of goods consumed by families spending $25,000 
annually on consumption goods. 


The effect of converting the totals for each year into dollars of 
the same purchasing power is quite apparent. Although, when 
measured in current dollars, the income received by the people in 
the various States seems to be higher in 1920 than in 1919, the 
opposite is really the case. In terms of purchasing power, the 
1920 income was only a little over 95 per cent of that in 1919. 


1See p. 27, Preliminary Statement. 
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The Net Total Income from All Sources on a Per Capita Basis. 

When dealing with geographic units of various sizes, such as our 
States, the total income received by the population contained in 
each area offers only a limited scope of comparative information. 
Even in comparing the income for the same States in different 
years we are likely to be comparing States of different size, as the 
population does not remain stationary. The economic welfare of 
the inhabitants cannot be measured by the total income received 
by those residing within a geographic area, but by the amount of 
income there is per unit of population. In order to eliminate the 
population variable from our figures, the total income for each 
State has been converted to a per capita basis.! These per capita 
incomes, expressed in dollars of current as well as 1913 purchasing 
value, are shown in Table XLIV. It seems to be the distinction of 
the District of Columbia to have had the highest per capita income 
in two of the three years under consideration, 1919 and 1921. This 
holds true both when we measure the income in terms of current 
dollars and when we measure it in 1913 dollars. Owing to large 
gains in surplus and inventory values, and also to the reduction 
of the population, the per capita income of the District in 1921 
was, in terms of 1913 purchasing value, 75 per cent higher than 
in 1919 and over 90 per cent higher than in 1920. In 1920 the 
list was headed by California, which showed a per capita total net 
income of $1,127 of current purchasing value. This amount was 
65 per cent above the average per capita total income for the entire 
country, and 5.7 times as great as the lowest per capita income 
(Mississippi) in that year. 

When measured in current dollars, the per capita income of the 
people of South Dakota in 1919 was, next to that of the District 
of Columbia, higher than in any other State. In 1913 purchasing 
value, however, the New York per capita income for that year was 
apparently as high as in South Dakota, so that both States may 
lay claim to second place in this respect. The reason for the pur- 
chasing value of the per capita income in the two States being 


1The more exact measure of welfare is the income per ammain. “An ammain is 
the gross demand for articles of consumption having a total money value equal to that 
demanded by the average male in the given class at the age when his total requirements 
for expense of maintenance reach a maximum.” U.S. Public Health Reports, Nov. 26, 
1920. See also Income in the United States, Vol. II, p. 233. 
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TABLE XLIV.—PER CAPITA TOTAL INDIVIDUAL INCOME FROM 
ALL SOURCES IN EACH STATE, 1919-1920-1921 


















Do.uars OF CURRENT Do.uars oF 1913 
esien ani Ciednivens PuRCHASING VALUE PURCHASING VALUE 
Division 
1919 1920 1921 1919 1920 1921 
Continental United States 630 680 779 352 332 452 
New England 
Maine )0). pis.cnices ss 557 615 798 309 298 461 
New Hampshire.... . 590 657 876 327 319 496 
Vermont... os sis 497 672 743 276 325 439 
Massachusetts...... 799 865 1,188 448 425 672 
Rhode Island....... 757 757 1,190 425 372 672 
Connecticut........ 716 746 1,004 400 365 570 
Middle Atlantic 
Naw. VOfkin 25 ss 896 923 1,392 506 457 795 
New Jersey.......-- 761 834 1,038 426 409 588 
Pennsylvania....... 680 771 929 380 377 527 
East North Central 
Ohio: 222. Sie sss ss: 699 704 781 388 342 446 
EXIGUaTigi are ais eels ote )e = 610 616 579 339 299 338 
TEHOIS os: .e lo ctecetes cx 0 775 830 989 436 408 570 
Michigans bx) 2:2. cic 664 833 778 372 407 452 
Wisconsin.......... 547 746 698 304 360 422 
West North Central 
Minnesota.......... 637 737 650 354 356 384 
Taw. St cease oulerns 759 588 434 425 286 261 
Missouri........... 559 621 624 313 303 366 
North Dakota...... 374 709 415 207 339 299 
South Dakota....... 909 757 312 506 364 195 
Nebraska.......... 770 602 552 428 291 331 
TRATIGAS ois .0. 5 dates soe 528 810 579 293 390 346 
South Atlantic 
Delaware:.'s = sc2%0s > 695 588 896 391 | 289 516 
Maryland.......... 662 701 911 372 344 524 
Dist. of Columbia... 983 1,031 1,705 545 500 954 
Warginiilies oo ie ook are 398 463 463 221 223 274 
West Virginia....... 442 584 587 244 282 339 
North Carolina..... 386 357 373 216 172 231 
South Carolina..... ‘ 438 295 236 244 142 147 
IQBOTEIB hoc okcu es 386 299 313 215 144 191 
MiGrid \0'5'o.. 2053 os 397 522 544 220 253 318 
East South Central 
Feentucky . s.i.00.. <= 345 348 452 192 197 270 
Tennessee.......... 329 377 405 183 182 242 
PRAIA oro 1a e105: 00210 328 307 336 182 148 205 
Mississippi......... 355 197 289 198 95 181 
West South Central 
ATKANGAR ss 6s 336 s:e:05 332 320 309 185 155 189 
SOUAUANIG, 5 So i0.0.2's.0'e's 456 411 489 255 200 290 
ORISHOMIA, 3s <i-3.cc he 587 586 461 327 284 277 
a ee ee 584 579 572 325 280 350 
Mountain 
Montana 328 603 557 181 289 328 
RATED Sa seate 0-0 0"ioi0 756 712 589 418 341 363 
Wyoming... 560 796 947 311 383 578 
Colorado 618 864 850 344 418 497 
New Mexico... Bs 360 555 515 199 266 310 
Arizons....... ig 736 900 706 409 433 432 
RAN Ss, Pane tvcd tes iat 494 645 633 274 311 Si 4 
PRBVEGS Io) ses ys v0d'e 564 1,023 945 311 491 556 
Pacific 
Washington........ 776 794 941 430 384 550 
SIMMONDS Us bis nic salto 759 888 841 424 430 508 
COMfornie yin ccsens 810 1,127 1,347 451 549 773 
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the same, while the current value in dollars was different, lies in 
the difference in the composition of the population of the two 
States and, consequently, in the difference in the average prices 
of the consumption goods purchased with the income in the respec- 
tive States. 

It is interesting to note that in 1921 the per capita total income 
of South Dakota was practically at the bottom of the list, showing 
a drop in the purchasing value of the income of over 61 per cent 
from 1919. 

The range of the per capita net total incomes of the different 
States was quite great in each of the three years. The greatest 
range, however, was in 1921, and the smallest in 1919. In terms 
of percentages of the lowest per capita income among the States 
for each year, the ranges or ‘‘spreads’’ between the lowest and the 
highest per capita incomes were as follows: 


SR ees oan ta vine ae 200% 
BOIS ic pies cule tn a blades 480% 
BSL ator nye gpa cs 5 atau 550% 


Logically, we should expect the ‘‘normal” year to have a mini- 
mum spread in per capita income for the various States, and it 
would therefore seem that, of the three years, 1919 was actually 
the most nearly normal. 

The wide variations among the different States in the per capita 
estimates of total income are apparently due chiefly to the fluctua- 
tions in the value of inventories. If the income due to inventory 
changes is taken out of the totals, the per capita figures for the 
various States fall within narrower margins. 


The Share of the Farm Population in the Total Net Income. 

If income were distributed equally on the basis of population, 
the farm population of the United States would get $3 out of every 
$10 received by the entire American people. In Rhode Island, the 
farm population would get 25¢, in Oklahoma $5, and in Arkansas 
$6.50 out of every $10 of income received by the people in their 
respective States. Do actual conditions come anywhere near such 
a distribution? In accordance with this hypothetical distribution, 
i.e., that based upon the number of people, the share of the entire 
farm population in 1921 should have been over $25,000,000,000. 
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In Arkansas, the farm population should have received about 
$360,000,000, and in Oklahoma, about $484,000,000. How near 
do these amounts come to the actual income of the farm population? 

It is not easy to separate with any degree of precision the income 
received by the farm population from that received by the non- 
farm population in each State. Table XLV merely presents the 
results of a very rough analysis. The share of the farm population, 
as shown in this table, is composed of the following items: 


1. The income of farmers from agriculture, including gains cr 
losses in the value of inventories. 

2. A rough estimate of the income of farmers from non-agri- 
cultural sources, such as the return on outside investments, 
etc. 

3. The rental value of farmers’ homes. 

4. The estimated imputed interest on investment in durable 
consumption goods.! 


The great disparity between the total income of the farm popu- 
lation and that of the non-farm population, as shown in the table, 
is due to the fact that farm prices are used in estimating the value 
of that large proportion of the farmer’s income consisting of com- 
modities grown on the farm itself. Non-farmers, when purchasing 
similar commodities, pay considerably higher than farm prices. 
In the main, however, the differences in the size of the incomes of 
the farm and non-farm population in the various States are real. 

It is worth noting that the income of the farm population, being 
chiefly entrepreneurial in character, is subject to greater fluctuations 
than is that of the non-farm population. The income of the non- 
farm population is steadied by the presence of a large amount of 
wages and salaries which have a more even distribution in time 
than have entrepreneurial gains. The diversity of industry also 
helps to steady the non-farm income. The two factors then, — 
namely, the predominance of entrepreneurial activity and the lack 
of diversity of industry, — are mainly responsible for the fact that 

1 The estimate of this item for the total population in each State has been split into 
two parts in accordance with the relative size of the farm and non-farm population 


in the State, the farm population being given a weight of 1 and the non-farm population 
a weight of 2. 


TABLE XLV.—SHARES OF THE TOTAL INCOME FROM ALL SOURCES 
RECEIVED BY FARM AND NON-FARM POPULATION IN EACH 
STATE, 1919-1920-1921 


Do.iars (000’s Omitted) 

















STaTe anD GEOGRAPHIC 
Division 


Continental United States 


New Hampshire.... 
WETMORE...) 52 ':,56,<- 
Massachusetts...... 
Rhode Island....... 
Connecticut........ 


Middle Atlantic....... 
Mew ViOrkK. 53.36. 
New Jersey 
Pennsylvania...... 


Michigan............ 
Wisconsin......... 


West North Central... 
Minnesota......... 
MGR Ae ee tac. oes wie 
MGSSOUTT. ...0655.6.%. 
North Dakota...... 
South Dakota...... 
Nebraska. ........ 


South Atlantic........ 
WelAWATE./2..5....5. 
Maryland 
Dist. of Columbia... 
RUIN arc c ards «00 
West Virginia...... 
North Carolina..... 
South Carolina..... 
GeOreis «nee s3605 
OIG ENG cs alsa le 0101 


East South Central... 
Kentucky... ........ 
Tennessee......... 
Alabama.........-. 
Mississippi........ 


West South Central... 
Arkansas.......:.. 
Louisiana.......... 
eon Siats: <Teunece-s 


Wyoming......... 
Colorado.......... 


Garr f se asc oreo sarers 


BESOIN Ge os as Sere’: 


1919 
Farm Non-Farm 
Population | Population 
10,477,031 | 55,718,669 
191,862 5,163,255 
69,381 358,199 
14,084 246,675 
32,212 143,366 
41,815 3,015,261 
5,967 449,016 
28,403 950,738 
634,940 | 16,874,237 
326,523 8,915,078 
58,946 2,318,293 
249,471 5,640,866 
1,827,746 | 12,769,001 
432,898 3,556,481 
381,477 1,399,169 
480,606 4,508,438 
203,203 2,203,977 
329,562 1,100,936 
2,580,276 5,391,318 
431,145 1,078,901 
703,691 1,114,770 
358,874 1,541,907 
122,613 117,719 
324,229 251,893 
392,701 601,380 
247,023 684,748 
1,548,808 4,761,479 
14,744 139,513 
68,341 886,749 
254 437,354 
165,176 748,742 
65,135 575,794 
412,586 569,219 
351,029 382,837 
418,247 694,990 
53,296 326,281 
933,881 2,064,829 
183,583 647,770 
183,062 582.629 
248,972 517,366 
318,264 317,064 
1,802,028 3,469,659 
238,633 339,318 
212,239 605,281 
413,233 765,397 
937,923 1,759,663 
319,048 1,497,743 
—50,423 227,528 
153,305 168,592 
11,928 95,638 
99,907 476,432 
24,442 104,960 
48,559 192,037 
33,425 186,493 
—2,095 46,063 
638,442 | 3,727,148 
190,081 854,103 
136,598 453,968 
311,763 2,419,077 





1920 
Farm Non-Farm 
Population | Population 
11,704,105 | 60,676,260 
367,069 5,488,098 
75,438 397,134 
29,419 262,385 
80,849 155,623 
100,089 3,253,621 
11,709 448,352 
69,565 970,983 
1,253,319 | 17,818,784 
658,864 8,99,0445 
125,888 2,533,781 
468,567 6,294,558 
2,136,344 | 14,259,460 
278,576 3,815,119 
181,714 1,631,925 
482,894 4,937,980 
501,099 2,591,601 
692,061 1,282,835 
2,433,770 6,038,073 
554,815 1,215,390 
298,760 1,120,278 
384,535 1,733,173 
262,153 199,482 
233,639 250,211 
207,801 575,751 
492,067 943,788 
1,360,148 4,976,294 
16,686 115,060 
89,470 932,237 
497 443,822 
278,909 795,914 
130,134 731,767 
328,603 591,370 
171,799 327,610 
211,103 659,553 
132,947 378,961 
619,306 2,184,861 
103,083 740,859 
223,859 659,709 
164,972 559,630 
127,392 224,663 
1,450,127 3,783,317 
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75,916 230,981 
77,242 214,754 
13,798 64,990 
1,354,052 4,356,008 
220,202 865,879 
218,400 482,160 
915,450 3,007,969 
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One 
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8,014,243 
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CHART 9 


THE PER CAPITA CURRENT INCOME IN EACH STATE 
ENTIRE POPULATION 
1919-1920-1921 
STATES ARRAYED ACCORDING TO THE SIZE OF 
PER CAPITA CURRENT INCOME IN 1919 
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268 INCOME IN THE VARIOUS STATES 


in 1921 the total income of the farm population in some States 
actually fell below zero. 


THE DISTRIBUTION OF THE CURRENT INCOME 


So far in our analysis, we have given attention to the distribution 
of the total income received by the American people from all 
sources. The complete accounting for all the items making up 
income, of course, increases the precision of the totals in measuring 
conditions between specified dates, and is for many purposes the 
only significant way of measuring income. As already noted, 
however, there are certain comparisons which can better be made 
if changes in business surpluses or in the value of inventories are 
entirely ignored. For example, a great gain may occur in the 
wealth of a given class of people without having a corresponding 
effect on their demand for merchandise. In 1921, owing to relative 
changes in the value of securities and real estate as compared to 
consumption goods, the people of the nation gained nearly $22,- 
000,000,000. Only a fraction of this amount, however, was re- 
alized through sales; hence it is highly erroneous to assume that 
the demand for new goods increased by $22,000,000,000. That 
major proportion of the property of the people of the country which 
did not change hands during the year probably affected but little 
the consumption of the owners. People do not vary their expendi- 
tures promptly with fluctuations in their income but rather spend 
in accordance with their habitually realized income, especially 
when declines or increases in their total income represent merely 
book and not realized losses or gains. 

In addition to the fact that the volume of merchandise pur- 
chases is not affected proportionately by changes in the values of 
inventories, there is also the consideration that a large part of the 
population is not affected by such property gains or losses. The 
majority of the people of the United States receive the bulk of 
their income currently (chiefly as wages and salaries), and the dis- 
tribution of property holders, especially those with large holdings, 
is not the same throughout the country. Hence, the inclusion of 
changes in the value of property introduces a variable which makes" 
the data for the several States less representative of typical condi- 
tions with respect to the bulk of the population. 


SUMMARY AND ANALYSIS 269 


In the following and concluding sections of the analysis, current 
income will be used in all comparisons. The current income will 
represent roughly the amount that the people have to spend or to 
save currently; in other words, the amount that is, so to speak, 
disbursed to them during the year in the form of actual money, 
commodities, or services on which a pecuniary value is ordinarily 
placed. In the following tables, in addition to the surplus and 
inventory gains, the imputed interest on the value of consumption 
goods in the hands of consumers has also been eliminated from 
the totals. 


The Total Current Income by States. 

Chart 8 shows graphically the distribution by the different 
States of the total current income in 1919 and 1921. In addition 
to the graphic presentation, the chart also contains the numerical 
data in the form of percentages of the national totals for 1919, 
1920, and 1921. This chart shows in a striking manner the relative 
unimportance of the income of some of the smaller States as com- 
pared with that of the few larger States. The people of New York 
receive about 15 per cent of the total current income of the coun- 
try; the people of Nevada only one-tenth of 1 per cent. The seven 
States at the top of the list in 1919, New York, Pennsylvania, 
Illinois, Ohio, Massachusetts, California, and Michigan, account 
for 50 per cent of the total national current income. The seven 
States at the bottom receive scarcely 2 per cent. 

The division of the total current income of the people in each 
State between the farm and non-farm population is shown in 
Tables XLVI, XLVII, and XLVIII. In these tables we also have 
the per capita current incomes in the different States. The per 
capita figures are here given for four groups of the population, 
namely, the entire population, the non-farm population, the farm 
population, and farmers. In computing these per capita incomes, 
the population figures shown in Table XLIII were used. It will be 
noticed that the figures representing the farm population were 
assumed not to have changed in the three years from those reported 
in the 1920 Census of Agriculture. The number of farmers in each 
State is also based on the figures of the 1920 Census. From the 
total number of farms in each State was subtracted the number of 
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farms operated by managers. The difference presumably gives the 
number of farmer entrepreneurs. In this case too, the same figures 
have been used for each of the three years. 


The Per Capita Current Income of the Entire Population. 

Chart 9 shows a comparison for different States of the per capita 
current income received in each State by the entire population. 
As has been the practice in connection with previous analyses, 1919 
is used as the most nearly normal of the three years, and, conse- 
quently, the States are arrayed in accordance with the values for 
that year. The District of Columbia, with the largest proportion 
of persons gainfully employed,'! leads the list in each of the three 
years. Nevada, which in Chart 8, showing the per cent of total 
income, was at the bottom of the list, is found to be third highest 
with regard to per capita current income in 1919. As in the case 
of average earnings per employee, the southern States appear at 
the bottom of the array, Mississippi and Alabama being last. 

Although the figures represented are in terms of dollars of cur- 
rent purchasing power, the difference in the lengths between the 
solid black and the shaded bars in the diagram of Chart 9 shows 
distinctly the effect of the 1921 depression upon the income of the 
people in the several States.2. The agricultural States, as we have 
already learned, show the greatest decrease in 1921. The most 
noteworthy feature which appears from the present chart is that, 
in a few districts, the per capita current income in 1921 was greater 
than in 1919. The District of Columbia, New York, California, 
and Rhode Island are instances of this phenomenon. 

The change in the per capita current income between 1919 and 
1921 in the different sections of the country is disclosed with par- 
ticular force in Charts 10 and 11. In these outline maps of the 
United States the shading from white to black indicates gradations 
in per capita incomes from $800 and over down to $400 and below. 
In 1919 the black area was confined to eight States in the south- 
eastern part of the United States. In 1921, however, the area of 
lowest per capita income spread to comprise twelve States in the 


7 : “i should of course be remembered that the District of Columbia is also practically 
all urban. 

? With the exception of goods consumed by farmers, the price level of consumption 
goods in 1921 was about the same as in 1919. 
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South and also the two Dakotas. Most of the other States also 
shifted to darker shadings, indicating a marked decrease in income. 


The Per Capita Current Income of the Non-farm Population. 

The composition of the population being widely different in the 
various States, comparisons of averages or other generaliza- 
tions referring to all the inhabitants can only be of limited sig- 
nificance. The purchasing value of the dollar is considerably 
higher on the farm than in the city and, consequently, the per 
capita income of the farm population may well be somewhat lower 
than that of the city population without indicating any particular 
difference in the economic well-being between the two classes of 
people. It therefore follows that to compare two States with 
different proportions of farm population would be somewhat mis- 
leading, particularly if we are interested in learning the relative 
economic status of the people in the two States. 

_ Chart 12 gives a comparison of the current per capita 
incomes of the non-farm populations in the different States. Al- 
though the per capita figures still represent heterogeneous classes 
of society in each State, the elimination of the farm population 
greatly adds to the significance of the comparison. It will be 
noticed that the differences, both relative and absolute, between 
the per capita current incomes in the highest and lowest States are 
smaller for non-farm population than are those found in Chart 9, 
for the entire population. In other words, there appears to be 
greater uniformity throughout the country in the per capita income 
of the non-farm population than in that for the entire population. 
The highest per capita income of the non-farm population in 1919 
(District of Columbia) was about twice as great as the lowest. 
However, for the entire population, as shown in Chart 9, the highest 
per capita in 1919 was three times as great as the lowest. The 
same is found to be the case in the other two years when the highest 
per capita incomes expressed as percentages of the lowest were 217 
per cent and 260 per cent for non-farm population, as compared 
with 432 per cent and 567 per cent for the entire population. Not 
only do we find greater uniformity in the income of the non-farm 
population than in that of the entire population when we consider 
all the States in one year, but this is also true when we compare 


CHART 12 


THE PER CAPITA CURRENT INCOME IN EACH STATE 
NON-FARM POPULATION 
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Per Capita Current Income 1919 and 1921 
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the three years for each State separately. In the diagram of Chart 
12, the bars representing 1921 more uniformly approach the size 
of those standing for the 1919 percentages than in the diagram of 
Chart 9. 

In the matter of the rank of the different States, Chart 12 is also 
at variance with Chart 9. For instance, New Jersey in 1919 ranks 
tenth in per capita income of the entire population, but it drops to 
seventeenth place in the per capita income of the non-farm popula- 
tion. Connecticut drops from the thirteenth to the eighteenth place; 
Rhode Island from the ninth to the fifteenth, and Florida from the 
fortieth to the forty-ninth. On the other hand, Montana, which 
ranks twenty-first in the per capita income of the entire population 
(Chart 9), ranks ninth in the per capita non-farm population. 
Michigan shifts from the eighteenth place for the entire population 
to the eleventh for the non-farm population and, in the same manner, 
Oklahoma rises from the thirty-fifth place to the twenty-third. 


The Per Capita Current Income of the Farm Population. 

In Chart 13 the current income of the farm population is sub- 
jected to the same treatment as that of the entire population and 
the non-farm population in Charts 9 and 12. This chart depicts 
graphically the comparative current income of the farm population 
in the various States. Perhaps the most striking feature of this 
chart is the complete disparity in most of the States between the 
income of the farm population in 1919 and that in 1921. (As in 
the preceding graphs, the figures represented in Chart 13 are in 
terms of dollars of current purchasing power, and consequently, 
owing to the fact that the average prices of goods consumed by 
farmers were lower in 1921 than in 1919, the differences between 
farm incomes in the two years are somewhat exaggerated.!) While 
in the diagram of Chart 12 the bars representing 1921 in general 
approach very closely the size of those in 1919, the discrepancy 
between the 1919 and 1921 values in Chart 13 is very great indeed. 
In Nebraska, for example, the per capita income of the farm popu- 
lation in 1921 dwindled down to about one-fifth of what it was in 


1 Jt has not been found feasible at this time to compute with accuracy the current 
income of the different classes of the population in each State in terms of dollars of 
1913 purchasing power. The indices of the prices of goods consumed by farmers in 
all States combined are 1.845, 2.001, and 1.557 for 1919, 1920, and 1921, respectively 


(1913 = 1.00). 


CHART 13. 


THE PER CAPITA CURRENT INCOME IN EACH STATE. 
FARM POPULATION 
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1919. Similar reductions are seen all the way along the line. It 
is, however, curious to note that in New England the per capita 
income of the farm population was, on the whole, somewhat higher 
in 1921 than in 1919. 

Aside from the discrepancy in the per capita income between the 
years, we also note that in the case of the farm population the vari- 
ation in the per capita income in the different States is tremen- 
dously large. In 1919 the highest per capita income was about 550 
per cent of the lowest; in 1921 the highest was over 725 per cent of 
the lowest; in 1920 the variation was a little lower. The chief reason 
for such wide dispersion in the per capita income of the farm popu- 
lation is the difference in agricultural yield per individual, due to 
differences in fertility, climatic conditions, and the use of capital. 
Another reason, however, and not the least important, is the dif- 
ference in per capita ownership by the farm population of farm 
property and working capital in the various States. The State 
with a great proportion of tenant farmers or mortgaged farms would 
naturally show a low per capita income for the farm population, 
for a considerable portion of the farm income would be distributed 
among non-farmers. 

A characteristic feature, already touched upon in our chapter on 
agricultural production, is brought out in the graph in connection 
with the States where dairying and the production of poultry 
products are of great importance. The per capita income in 
Wisconsin during the three years is remarkable for its steadiness, 
especially when compared with the other States in the Middle West 
adjacent to it. The variation in per capita income of the farm 
population of Wisconsin, like that of a few other States with a large 
proportion of agricultural products serving the immediate con- 
sumers, such as New York, Pennsylvania, and California, reflects 
the changes in the general price level of consumers’ goods rather 
than those of agricultural products. Unlike most of the other 
States where 1919 was the highest year, the per capita income in 
the group of States typified by Wisconsin was higher in 1920 than 
in either of the other two years. 


Current Income per Farmer. 
The differences in the income of the farm population in the 
different States and years are best shown in Charts 14 and 165. 
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In these charts we have outline maps of the United States shaded 
in accordance with six classes of income per farmer and family. 
The gradation in shading is here carried out in the same manner 
as in similar charts appearing previously, i.e., the darker the shading, 
the lower the income. A glance at the two maps is sufficient to 
enable one to grasp the appalling economic reverses which over- 
came the farmers of the country in 1921. In 1919 there was not a 
single State where the average income per farmer was below $500. 
Only three States showed average incomes below $1,000 and in 
five States the average income per farmer was above $2,500. In 
1921, however, the darker shades on the map dominated, nine 
States in the corn and wheat sections of the country and four 
States in the cotton belt showing incomes per farmer below $500. 
The farmers in two-thirds of the States, representing about three- 
fourths of the area of the country, and comprising 85 per cent of 
the farm population, received average incomes of less than $1,000. 
Only in one State was the average income per farmer above $2,000, 
and the number of States with average incomes per farmer above 
$1,500 was limited to six. 


The Share of the Farm Population in the Current Income of Each 
State. 

In a previous chapter we had occasion to see that agricultural 
wages play only a minor part in the total wages and salaries received 
by all employees. The explanation advanced at that point was 
that in agriculture the greater share of the work is performed by 
the farmers themselves and their families. Let us now see how 
the combined current income of farmers and farm employees com- 
pares with the total current income of the entire population of each 
State. Table XLIX shows for each State the per cent of the total 
current income in the State received by the farm population in each 
of the three years. For comparative purposes, a column has also 
been added to show the per cent of the total population in each State 
living on farms. We learn that in the Continental United States 
the farm population, comprising about 30 per cent of the total, 
receives less than 18 per cent of the total current income of the 
country. In 1921 the farm population received scarcely 10 per 


cent. 
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With the exception of a very few States, the disparity between 
the percentages representing income and those representing popu- 
lation is very great indeed. In Maryland 19.3 per cent of the 
population receives only from 9.2 per cent to 5.2 per cent of the total 
income. In West Virginia, the farm population, comprising 32.7 
per cent of the total, obtains from 15.3 per cent to 11.3 per cent 
of the total income of the State. 

To make a fair comparison between the income of the farm 
population and that of the non-farm population, we must, of 
course, consider the relative amount of capital involved, and allow- 
ance should also be made for the relatively larger purchasing value 
of farm incomes than those of urban incomes.! However, we may 
get a general idea of the situation in each part of the country by 
merely studying the percentages given in Table XLIX. Where 
does the average income of the farm population most nearly ap- 
proach that of the non-farm population? Following the previously 
established practice of selecting 1919 as the most typical of the 
three years, a ratio has been computed for each division of the 
percentage which the farm income is of the total income in that 
year to the percentage which the farm population is of the total 
population as of January 1, 1920. It is obvious that the closer 
these ratios approach to unity, the closer is the per capita income 
of the farm population to that of the entire or non-farm population. 

The following is an array of these ratios for the several geo- 
graphic divisions: 

TABLE M.—RATIO OF PERCENTAGE OF FARM INCOME TO PER- 

CENTAGE OF FARM POPULATION 
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1 See p. 258. 
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In the Pacific States there is apparently the greatest correspond- 
ence, if 1919 figures are typical, between the income of the farm 
population and that of the non-farm population; in New England, 
we have the greatest divergence. Viewing individual States, we 
find that in Nevada, Wyoming, and California, the percentage of 
total income received by the farm population is greater than the 
percentage of total population living on farms. In North and 
South Dakota, the percentage representing total income in 1919, 
and the percentage representing total population, were nearly the 
same. In other words, in the above five States, the per capita 
income of the farm population is either higher than or nearly the 
same as the per capita income of the entire or non-farm population. 
This fact is also shown in Table XLVI. 

Chart 16 gives a graphic picture of the relative importance of 
the income received by the farm population in the total current 
income of each State. Only in the Dakotas and Mississippi does 
the income of the agricultural population surpass 50 per cent of 
the total, and only four other States show an agricultural income 
above 40 per cent of the total. In the majority of States the income 
of the farm population makes up between 20 and 40 per cent of the 
total. 


THE INCOME OF THE BULK OF THE PEOPLE 


For certain purposes a greater refinement of data may be neces- 
sary than is shown in the tables presented thus far. To know 
merely the total income of the people living in the various States 
may, in some cases, mislead the investigator, and obscure the 
problem at hand. For instance, given two hypothetical States, 
A and B, with approximately the same number of inhabitants, the 
first having a total income of $100,000,000 and the other of $125,- 
000,000, — in which of the two States are the people more pros- 
perous? Without any further information, one would, of course, 
be inclined to conclude that in the State with the larger income 
(the population of the two being equal) the people enjoy greater 
economic prosperity than in the one with the smaller total income. 
Such a conclusion may, however, be far from the truth, if the dis- 
tribution of the income in the two States is radically different. 
With 100,000 people in each of the two hypothetical States, it is 
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conceivable that in State A each individual gets $1,000, while in 
State B 100 individuals receive $40,000,000, or $400,000 apiece, 
and the other 99,900 individuals receive $85,000,000, or only about 
$910 each. In other words, if we desire to know the economic 
welfare of the majority of the people, the total income by itself or 
the per capita average of such total is not sufficient. Then again, 
our problem may be of more immediate and practical application. 
It is desired to know approximately the amount the people of the 
two hypothetical States spend on consumption goods. We may 
assume that in the State with equal distribution there is more 
money for consumption goods, particularly the goods to be pur- 
chased locally, than in the State where a great share of the income 
goes to a few rich, as the portion of the income saved or spent else- 
where will be greater for the wealthy than for the income distrib- 
uted among the entire population. 


Higher Incomes Eliminated. 

Tables L and LI are the result of an attempt to eliminate the 
higher incomes in the several States and study only the income of 
the bulk of the population. These tables give estimates by States 
for each of the three years of the total income of those depending 
upon family incomes smaller than $10,000 each, also of those de- 
pending upon family incomes less than $5,000. The amounts 
recorded are the differences between the totals of current income 
for the entire population shown in Tables XLVI, XLVII, and 
XLVIII, and estimates of the total income received in each State 
by those with incomes $10,000 and above and those with incomes 
$5,000 and above. The latter estimates are based upon the Sta- 
tistics of Income of the U. 8. Bureau of Internal Revenue.! 

It should be borne in mind that the estimates presented in 
Tables L and LI are in current dollars. The purchasing value of 
the dollar being different in each of the three years, our classifica- 
tions, Incomes smaller than $10,000 and Incomes smaller than $5,000, 
are, strictly speaking, not identical throughout the period. 

In addition to the estimates of the total income received by 


1 The Internal Revenue figures were raised 10 per cent in order to allow roughly for 
under-reporting and income omitted from reports for various reasons; 10 per cent seems 
to be a very conservative estimate, and it is quite probable that, if anything, it is too 
low. Consequently, the totals as shown in Tables L and LI may be somewhat high. 
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those within the classes specified, estimates have also been made 
of the total population comprised in these classes. The population 
has been estimated on the basis of the number of returns in the 
higher income classes ($10,000 and above, and $5,000 and above), 
and the estimated number of persons per return in each year.! 

The population comprised in the income classes below $10,000 
and below $5,000 is shown in Tables L and LI for each of the three 
years as percentages of the total in each State. These percentages, 
together with those representing the total income within the speci- 
fied classes, which are also recorded in the tables, present some 
very interesting facts relative to the distribution of income in each 
section of the country. 


Current Income of the Population in Income Classes Below $10,000. 

Starting with Table L, we learn that in 1919, 99.3 per cent of the 
total population in the country received only about 90.1 per cent 
of the total current income, so that about 0.7 per cent of the popu- 
lation, falling into the income classes $10,000 and above, received 
almost 10 per cent of the total current income of the country. In 
the New England division the share of those with incomes above 
$10,000 was even greater, 0.9 per cent of the population receiving 
12.5 per cent of the income. The Middle Atlantic States present 
an advance in this respect even above New England, 15.2 per cent 
of the income being received by 1.1 per cent of the population. 

Still considering entire geographic divisions, the Mountain 
States seem to present the least concentration of income in the 
highest income classes. In this division, 95.7 per cent of the 
income is received by 99.6 per cent of the population, i.e., in these 
States the number of people with incomes $10,000 and above is 
quite small, and, what is more important, these higher incomes 
absorb a relatively smaller portion of the total income than in any 
of the other divisions. 


1 The number of persons per return for all income classes was estimated to be 2.82 
in 1919, 2.78 in 1920, and 2.76 in 1921. To arrive at these estimates, the number of 
returns from heads of families, computed from the income tax figures, was multiplied 
by 4.2, the number of persons per urban family (Census of Population, 1920, Vol. II, 
p. 1273). The products were added to the number of returns received from single men 
and single women. Slight adjustments were made in the final figures so as to take care 
of the fact that in higher income classes there are slightly fewer people gainfully employed 
per family than in the lower income classes. 
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For individual States, North Dakota shows the minimum 
“spread” between the percentages of income and population at the 
point of incomes of $10,000 each. In 1919 only 2 per cent of the 
total income in that State went to the 0.2 per cent of the total 
population who received incomes of $10,000 and above. The 
greatest disparity between the percentage of total income and that 
of total population (at the point of incomes of $10,000 each) is 
found in New York, where 98.5 per cent of the population received 
only 80.9 per cent of the total current income, which means that 
1.5 per cent of the population with incomes $10,000 and above got 
over 19 per cent of the total current income in the State. This 
would seem to indicate that, although the per capita income of the 
entire population in the State of New York is comparatively high, 
the per capita income of the majority falling within the lower 
income classes may not make as favorable a showing. 

It is of interest to note that in 1920, and especially in 1921, the 
lower incomes almost invariably comprised a greater share of the 
total current income than in 1919, or that there was a greater 
approach to an even distribution of income in the second and third 
years, chronologically, than in the first. In 1920, which presumably 
was a prosperous year, the lower incomes apparently gained propor- 
tionately more than the higher ones, and during the 1921 depression 
the reduction in the higher incomes was greater than in the lower. 
In 1921 only 0.5 per cent of the total population received incomes 
$10,000 and above. The total amount comprised in the higher 
incomes was only 7.3 per cent of the total current income, as com- 
pared with 9.9 per cent in 1919. A considerable portion of the 
apparent reduction in the higher incomes subsequent to 1919 may, 
of course, be due to the fact that the large income tax payers increas- 
ingly found methods of avoidance which resulted in greater under- 
reporting on their income tax returns. Unfortunately, there is no 
way of measuring this. The greatest relative reduction in the 
higher incomes in 1921 seems to have taken place in Delaware, 
where the per cent of total current income received by those with 
incomes of $10,000 and above changed to 7.1 per cent from 17.1 
in 1919. In New York, also, we see a very great reduction in the 
current income in the higher income classes, as compared with 
that in the lower income classes. As a matter of fact, the situation 
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in New York was very peculiar. In the face of a considerable 
reduction in the current income of the higher income classes, 
there was an increase over 1919 in the current income received by 
those depending upon incomes smaller than $10,000. Somewhat 
the same situation obtained in California, Massachusetts, and the 
District of Columbia, and, to a lesser degree, in New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania. 


Current Income of the Population in Income Classes Below $5,000. 

We have seen that less than 1 per cent of the population is 
included in income classes $10,000 and above; but even incomes 
between $5,000 and $10,000 are comparatively rare, particularly in 
some States. Table LI presents a study of the income of the people 
in each State with incomes smaller than $5,000. Fully 98 per cent 
of the total population apparently falls within this class. It would 
seem that, normally, this class receives about 85 per cent of the 
total current income, the individual States presenting considerable 
variation in this respect. During the three years, this class ac- 
counted for only about 75 per cent of the total current income in 
New York, and for about 95 per cent in New Mexico. As in the 
case of incomes $10,000 and above, New York had proportionately 
a greater number of people with incomes more than $5,000 than 
any other State. But even here, only 3.5 per cent of the population 
fell in this class in 1919. The smallest number of incomes $5,000 
_and above was in Alabama, only 0.6 per cent of the population in 
the State enjoying such incomes in 1919. 


Distribution of Income by Specified Income Classes by Geographic 
Divisions. 

That there is quite a different distribution by States of the income 
falling within different income classes is evident. The effect of the 
comparatively small number of large incomes in the different sec- 
tions of the country is illustrated by the figures in Table N giving 
a comparison for 1919 of the percentage distribution by geographic 
divisions of the total current income received by the population 
included in the income classes discussed in connection with Tables L 
and LI. 
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294 INCOME IN THE VARIOUS STATES 


TABLE N.—DISTRIBUTION OF THE NATIONAL TOTAL CURRENT IN- 
COME RECEIVED BY THE POPULATION WITHIN SPECIFIED INCOME 
CLASSES BY GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS 


1919 


Per Cent oF NaTIONAL ToTAL IN Eacu 
Cuass RECEIVED BY THE INHABITANTS 
oF Eacu DIvIsIon 
GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION 


All Income _ | Income Classes} Income Classes 
Classes Below $10,000 | Below $5,000 


Winited States'.2 .sccastestie Aner 100.00 100.00 100.00 


New Bugland «<5 seen tie tee 8.09 7.92 7.94 
Middle Atlantic 3.4038 22a 26.45 25.18 25.05 
Bast North Central. 2. see ec eo 22.05 22.48 22.53 
West North Central............. 12.04 17 11.60 
Mouth Atlan tie ic) oxsvanporeso eae ee 9.53 9.86 10.02 
Bast South Central....: 3:.0.2-2. 4.53 4.96 5.02 
West South Central.............. 7.97 7.62 7.63 
MOUNTING 22). 2%.a25 beet or 2:15 3.44 3.46 
IPAGHROC 3) Louie les wc aie HoR aa re 6.59 6.83 6.75 


We see that, while the people of the Middle Atlantic division 
received 26.45 per cent of the total current income of the coun- 
try, when all incomes are considered, only 25.05 per cent of all the 
current income falling in classes below $5,000 is received in that 
division. On the other hand, in the Mountain division, where 
only 2.75 per cent of the total current income of the country is 
accounted for, the inhabitants received 3.46 per cent of the national 
total disbursed in the form of smaller incomes below $5,000. 


Per Capita Current Income of the 95 Per Cent of the People In- 
cluded in the Lower Income Classes. 

In line with the discussion of Tables L and LI of the preceding 
sections, we may examine Chart 17 which shows an array of the 
States according to the estimated per capita income received in 
1921 by the 95 per cent of the non-farm population with lowest 
incomes. The estimates have been computed with the aid of the data 
presented for each State in the Statistics of Income of the United. 
States Bureau of Internal Revenue. It is obvious that the blank 
space in each of the bars in the diagram is not the per capita income 
received by the 5 per cent of the population with highest incomes. 


CHART | 17 


THE PER CAPITA CURRENT INCOME 
OF THE NON-FARM POPULATION 
ALL URBAN’ INCOMES AND THE LOWEST 95% OF 
ALL URBAN® INCOMES 
192% 
STATES ARRAYED ACCORDING TO THE SIZE OF THE PER CAPITA CURRENT 
YNCOME OF THE POPULATION IN THE LOWEST 95% OF ALL URBAN® INCOMES 


Per Capa Currant Urbant income ‘ ° 
fiAmount inDolars| State Per Capita Current Urban. Income 
west Total |Lqwes! =e $1000 
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It is rather the per capita excess income due to the fact that some 
incomes are higher than those received by the 95 per cent of the 
population with lowest incomes. In other words, if all the popula- 
tion received, on the average, as much as the 95 per cent with 
lowest incomes, there would be an additional sum left over which, 
when distributed equally among all the inhabitants, would be rep- 
resented by the length of the blank portion of the bars for the 
different States. The residues may also be viewed as the errors 
in the per capita income of the 95 per cent of the people with 
lowest incomes when represented by averages resulting from the 
division of all the income (including higher incomes) by the total 
population. We see, for instance, that the per capita error in New 
York was $153, while in New Mexico it was only $39. 

It should be remembered that, as shown in Tables L and LI, 
in 1921 the lower incomes were unusually favored in comparison 
with the higher ones and that, normally, the divergence between 
the per capitas computed for the 95 per cent of the population 
with lowest incomes and those based on the total income and the 
total population would in most instances be greater than shown in the 
chart. In New York, for example, the 1919 per capita income of 
the lowest 95 per cent of urban incomes was $720, or $208 less 
than the per capita based on all urban incomes in the State. 

But even though Chart 17 represents a rather unusual year, we 
may draw from it conclusions of interest which in a large measure 
also apply to conditions in other years. It would seem that the 
length of the blank spaces in the bars of the diagram are good 
indicators of the nature of the distribution of income among the 
people in the various States. As already explained, these spaces 
represent the per capita excess income, going to the richest 5 per 
cent, over and above the amounts they would obtain under a dis- 
tribution for the entire population similar to that for the 95 per 
cent of the population with lowest incomes. In other words, the 
larger the blank space, the larger the excess received by the rich, 
and, consequently, the less even the distribution. A glance at the 
chart shows that the most even distribution (which does not neces- 
sarily coincide with the highest per capita income) is found in the 
Mountain States, and the greatest disparity in the Eastern States, 
particularly those with large cities. 
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The practical significance of this chart is, perhaps, that it may 
serve as a warning to those interested in the figures of income in 
connection with special problems. The chart makes clear the fact 
that per capita income, when based upon the entire population, 
might not at all fit in with the problem at hand. For instance, 
in 1921 the per capita income of the entire population in New 
York was about 13 per cent higher than that of Nevada. How- 
ever, for the 95 per cent of the population with lowest incomes, 
the per capita income in Nevada was slightly higher than in New 
York. Similarly, when the entire population is considered, the per 
capita income in Maryland in 1921 was identically the same as in 
Washington. Nevertheless, it would be wrong to imply from this 
that the majority of the people in the two States were equally 
prosperous. A further examination of the figures discloses the fact 
that the per capita income of the 95 per cent of the population in 
Washington was $66 greater, in other words over 11 per cent higher, 
than in Maryland. Again, we see from the chart that the per 
capita income of the entire population in Connecticut was higher 
than in Michigan, New Hampshire, Kentucky, Iowa, Indiana, and 
Montana. But in all of these States, the bulk of the population 
(the 95 per cent with lowest incomes) apparently received higher 
per capita incomes than in Connecticut. It therefore follows that 
in making use of figures of income extreme care must be exercised 
in selecting the data to correspond with the conditions of the particu- 
lar problem under consideration. 


TABLE LII.—OWNERSHIP AND TENANCY OF URBAN 
HOMES IN EACH STATE, JAN. 1, 19202 


Per Cent or Toran 





STATE AND GEOGRAPHIC 


OWNED 
DIvIsion 
RENTED TorTaL 
Free ° Mortgaged 
Continental United States... 27.304 9.601 63.095 100.000 
New England 
SRNR 6) 2 AE Set a eect 34.104 6.195 59.701 100.000 
New Hampshire....... 30.657 7.239 62.104 100.000 
Wermont: (oe hcteeo one 30.354 7.482 62.214 100.000 
Massachusetts......... 21.797 10.875 67 .328 100.000 
Rhode Island.......... 21.053 8.881 70.066 100.000 
Connecticut........... 17.623 11.270 71.107 100.000 
Middle Atlantic 
New YORR 3. oe vc. a8ee 14.838 7.703 77.459 100.000 
New Jersey. .......... 20.418 11.934 67 .648 100.000 
Pennsylvania.......... 28.545 10.973 60. = 100.000 
East North Central 
PIMA ok, Tet oe Sty nee 32.403 11.754 55.843 100.000 
ATIGIAN S325 os ee ON oo 34.408 11.093 54.499 100.000 
Mas, tee ee 26.431 10.339 63.230 100.000 
inchigat. 23 be 453 35.924 13.461 50.615 100.000 
WV SHCONINITE 43.0) 5 Ne 37.976 12.133 49.891 100.000 
West North Central 
DGMEAOLA 3). 9 be 37.112 11.009 51.879 100.000 
ROWE 8c. ok Lee es ee 43.617 10.865 45.518 100.000 
WHBAOUTI.: .. fe Same 25.565 8.488 65.947 100.000 
North Dakota:.....2:.. 36.350 9.754 53.896 100.000 
South Dakota......... 41.901 11.021 47.078 100.000 
INGOFASICA SS. ot cee 39.920 12.310 47.770 100.000 
MATIAaS 228 o-: see 42.607 10.545 46.848 100.000 
South Atlantic 
Deltware : 32)4 ch as sok 26.130 12.589 61.281 100.000 
Maryland. 7 33.650 11.151 55.199 100.000 
Dist. of Columbia... ae 20.589 9.105 70.306 100.000 
Virginia. . “a ye 26.897 5.818 67.285 100.000 
West Virginia. ere ay 33.992 7.756 58 . 252 100.000 
North Carolina........| 31.400 5.314 63.286 100.000 
South Carolina........ 25.884 4.721 69.395 100.000 
CJOORRIR: - keen is 22.524 4.374 73.102 100.000 
INS 5 whip exe chee 27.144 5.627 67.229 100.000 


a me 


TaBLeE LII.—OwneRSHIP AND TENANCY OF URBAN HoMES IN 
Eacu Strate, JAN. 1, 1920°*—Continued 


Per Cent or Torau 


STATE AND GEOGRAPHIC 
DIvIsIon OWNED 
RENTED TOTAL 
Free? Mortgaged 
East South Central 
memiieky............. 30.233 6.040 63.727 100.000 
LIGHT i ie 29.262 5-408 65.261 100.000 
OS Na 24.314 4.795 70.891 100.000 
Mississippi............ 30.566 4.182 65.252 100.000 
West South Central 
PRANAB... Sos vs 3 35.2350 7.524 57.241 100.000 
MGVISIANS ood ows os 24.081 4.270 71.649 100.000 
MOMMA. SS 34.867 9.706 55.427 100.000 
SER MEES Spo y eee os as <5 ot 33.089 6.605 60.306 100.000 
Mountain 
OMOTELATISG 0's 2,00 aia od xe 33 .684 7.097 59.219 100.000 
RHO eek eos os 39.905 11527 48 . 568 100.000 
UMN GS 2 2c sho 5 le « 32.746 9.270 57 .984 100.000 
Colorado). sss...) 34.060 9.314 56.626 100.000 
New Mexico........... 38.772 6.290 54.938 100.000 
ENP cs le c's oo 0's 29 .022 6.465 64.513 100.000 
UPAR ae s36 2 5 ws dsc ao sc 39.910 10.445 49 .645 100.000 
0 37.831 5.336 56.833 100.000 
Pacific 
SPSSGINGTLON. .......... 36.650 11.697 51.653 100.000 
| SE -aaeieee 36.013 10.056 53.931 100.000 
SP EOTIND eS oss sis os a 29.500 8.842 61.658 100.000 


2 Based on Census figures,—See Census of Population, 1920, Vol. II, p. 1302. 

+ To the Total Homes owned free, as reported by the Census, were added 0.447 of the Homes reported 
as owned encumbered. The ratio of 0.447 is an estimate by Dr. W. I. King (based on a study in Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin) of the average equity of owners in mortgaged urban homes. 
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INDEX 


Agricultural 
expenses, 164-209 
implements, 192-209 
income 
of entrepreneurs, etc., 189-218 
of farmers, etc., 183-218 
totals vs. current, 184 
inventories, 183-212 
payrolls, 62 
receipts, 131-163, 192-209 
salaries, 65 
taxes, 181-182, 192-209 
wages, 62-65, 99-106, 114-119, 192-209 
agric. vs. mfg., 80-85 
agric. vs. mining, 86-88 
agric. vs. power laundries, 88-90 
variation in, 95 
American Fertilizer Handbook, 166 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co., 


5, 21 
Animal products, 138-162, 192-209 
Automobiles, farm, 166-170, 188-189, 

192-209 


Baker, Gladden W., 5 
Bank loans to farmers, 180-181 
Beef and veal, 141-148, 192-209 
Belcher, Donald R., 21 
Binder twine, 178, 192-209 
Book income, 20 
Bonds, changes in value of, 35 
Building 
costs, 27 
cycle in, 71-72 
index of volume of, 67-72 
value of vs. volume of, 68 
Building trades 
male employees in, 66 
union wages in, 66, 72-73, 91, 94, 95 
wages and salaries in, 72-75 
wages in, 99-106, 114-120 
compared with mfg., 91, 95 
Building materials, 179 
eee farm, 166-170, 179, 188, 192- 
0 


Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. S. 
“cost of living”’ index, 25 
earnings of males and females, 80 
family budget, 44 
union scales of wages, 66, 73, 76, 94 
wholesale price index, 31, 34 


Business Annals (Thorp), 47 
Business savings, 27 


Capital goods, 219 
Clergymen, salaries of, 91-93, 95, 101-105 
Clerks, salaries of, 96, 101-105 
Coal mining 

importance of, 59, 62 

wages and salaries in, 59-62 
Command over consumption goods, 27-34 
Commerce, Department of, 50 
Commons, John R., 20 
Conductors and motormen, wages, 94 
Congregational Year Book, 103-105 
Construction, 24, 33 

costs, 27 

index of volume of, 67-72 

male employees in, 66 

union wages in, 66, 72-73, 91, 94, 95 

value of vs. volume of, 68 

wages and salaries in, 72-75 

index of amount of, 72-73 
wages in, 99-106, 114-120 
compared with mfg., 91 

Construction costs, indices of, 27 
Consumption compared with income, 38 
Consumption goods 

command over, 27-34 

imputed income from, 245-247 
Corporate securities, income from, 221- 

223 

Corporate surplus, 27-28 
Costs 

agricultural, 164-209 

construction, 27 
Cows, dairy, 152-153, 192-209 
Crops 

amount fed, 170-173 

income from, 133-138, 192-209 

value of, 133-138, 189 
Current income 

agricultural, 184 

amount, 234-240, 269 

defined, 28, 42-43 

farm and non-farm, 260-265 

nature of, 230-231 

of farm population, 280-285 

per capita, 260-265, 267-277 

per cent in each State, 266 

per farm family, 277-280 

vs. total, 36-38, 42-43 
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Current incomes 
below $5,000 each, 291-297 
below $10,000 each, 287-291 
Cyclical movements of 
building, 71-72 
values, 37 
wages and salaries, 50-53 


Dairy 
cows, 152-153, 192-209 
products, 138-141, 192-209 
Definition of 
current income, 28, 42-43 
income, 19-20 
total net income, 43 
Department of 
ommerce (U.8.), 50 
Internal Affairs (Penn.), 59, 80 
Labor (Mich.), 80 
Dissimilarity of States in 
accessibility to markets, 40, 46 
amount of specialization, 46-47 
natural resources, 40, 46 
population, 40, 46 
sources of income, 40, 46 
Distribution of Income by States in 1919 
(Knauth), 5, 40 
Dividends, 221—223 
Dodge, F. W. Corporation, 67-69 
Domestic and personal service 
number of employees in, 108-109 
wages and salaries in, 101-109 


Earnings of employees 
average, 78-80, 100-106, 121-130 
effect of females on, 78-79 
influence of union scales on, 94 
in various industries, 80-112 
interrelationship of, 76-96 
total, 113-121, 124-127, 192-209 
Education and religion, comparison of 
earnings in, 91-93 
Eggs and poultry, 148-150, 192-209 
Electric light and power, wages in, 99-105 
Employees 
attached to industry, 22-24, 125-127 
earnings of 
average, 100-106, 121-130, 225 
interrelationship of, 76-96 
total, 97-121, 124-127, 192-209 
male, 66 ; 
number in trade, transportation, etc., 
108-109 
number in U. §., 22 
salaried, 22-24, 65 
share of, 106-130, 192-209 
wage workers, 22-24 
Employment, indices of, 51-56 ‘ 
Employment, Hours, and Earnings (King), 
80 


Enterprises, individual, 222-224 
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Entrepreneurial and property income, 
9-247 
bee e origin vs. place of receipt, 220- 


Entrepreneurs 
average earnings of, 225 
definition of, 132 
farm income of, 189-218 
number in U. S., 21-22, 132 
Estimates of income for U.S. 
limitations of, 39 
national totals, 32-36 
errors in, 32-33, 35, 36 
revision of, 19-38 
use of, 39 
Expenses, agricultural or farm, 164-209 


Factors influencing labor, 85-88 
Farm 
automobiles, 166-170, 188, 192-209 - 
buildings, 166-170, 179, 188, 192-209 
crops, production of, 133-138, 192-209 
expenses, 164-209 
implements, 164-165, 188, 192-209 
income from 
land for urban use, 162-163 
_ specified sources, 192-209 
inventories, 183-212 
loans, interest on, 179-181, 192-209 
payrolls, 62 
prices of horses, 300° 
property, value of, 186-189 
rent of, 212-213 
salaries, 65, 192-209 
wages, 62-65, 80-90, 95, 192-209 
Farm population 
per capita current income of, 275-277 
share in current income of, 280-285 
share in total income of, 257-265 
Farmers 
average income of, 277-280 
number of, 132 
total income of, 189-218 
Farmers’ Bulletin, No. 629, 174 
Farming, receipts from, 131-163 
Feed, 134-135, 170-176, 192-209 
Females 
average earnings of, 79-80 
effect of presence on earnings, 78-79 
number of, 78 
position in industry of, 77-78 
Fertilizer, 164, 166-167, 192-209 
Financial Statistics of Cities, 162 
Foreign income, 25 
Free goods, income from, 243 
Funded debt, 35 


Gainfully occupied, 20-24, 78-79 
Geographic distribution of income 
advantane of, 39-40 
as measure of welfare, 43-45 
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difficulty of ascertaining, 40—41 
factors influencing, 46—47 
use in marketing problems, 45 
use in taxation, 45-46 
Goats and sheep, 141-148, 192-209 
Gray, L. C., 5, 212 
Grist mills, 24 


Hand Trades, new classification of, 24-25 
Harding—The President’s Conference on 
Unemployment, 20 
Harness and saddles, 178-179, 192-209 
Harvard Economic Service, 51 
Hogs, 141-148, 192-209 
Home produce, income from, 243-244 
Homes 
imputed rent of, 245-247 
urban 
mortgages on, 298-299 
ownership and tenancy, 298-299 
Honey and wax, 152, 192-209 
Horses and mules, 153-162, 192-209 
Horses, average farm prices of, 300 
Housewives, value of services, 243 


Implements, farm, 164-165, 188, 192-209 
Imputed income from 
consumption goods, 247 
rent of owned homes, 245-247 
Income 
agricultural, 183-218 
total vs. current, 184 
applied to marketing problems, 45 
as measure of welfare, 43-45 
book, 20 
by industries, 32-33 
current, 28-38 
agricultural, 184 
amount of, 234-240, 260-265 
defined, 28, 42—43 
of farm population, 280-285 
per capita, 260-265, 267-277 
per cent in each State of, 266 
per farmer and family, 277-280 
vs. total, 36-38, 42-43 
definition of, 19-20 
from foreign sources, 25 
geographic distribution, of, 39-47 
importance of earnings in, 49-50 
method of calculating, 29-34 
miscellaneous 
amount of, 235-240 
what term covers, 243-247 
national totals of, 19, 32-36 
of clergy and teachers, 93 
of farmers, 189-218 
psychic, 20 
related to taxation, 45-46 
social, 20 
sources of, 40 
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total 
agricultural, 184 
amount of, 235-240, 249, 259 
of farm population, 257-265 
per capita, 252-257 
purchasing power of, 249-251 
unreported, 222—225 
Income by States 
factors influencing, 46-47 
method of estimating, 41-42 
Income from 
animal products, 138-162, 192-209 
consumption goods, imputed, 245-247 
corporate securities, 221-223 
crops, 133-138, 192-209 
dividends, 221-223 
home produce, 243-244 
horses and mules, 157-162, 192-209 
. individual enterprise, 225-227 
interest, 223, 228 
rent, 229-230 
urban gardens, poultry and cows, 244- 
245 


wages and salaries, 113-130, 192-209 
Incomes, current 

below $5,000 each, 291—297 

below $10,000 each, 287-291 
Index numbers 

used for State totals, 41 

weights used in constructing, 26 
Index numbers of 

construction costs, 27 

consumption goods, 25-27, 31, 34, 44—- 
~ “cost of living’ (U.S. Bureau of Labor 

Statistics), 25 
employment, 51-56 
“general eer level’? (Carl Snyder), 
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physical volume vs. value, 68 
prices used in study, 25-27, 31, 34, 44— 
45, 251 

production, 51-52 

salaries of farm managers, 65 

wholesale prices (U. 8. Bureau of 

Labor Statistics), 31, 34 

value of farmer’s dollar, 44-45 

volume of construction, 67-72 

wages and salaries in construction, 72-73 
Industries 

classification used for, 49-50 

earnings of males and females in, 80 

miscellaneous, payrolls in, 97-112 

relative importance of, 76-77 

value of, 30 
Industry 

agriculture, 62-65 

construction, 66-75 

manufacturing, 50-58 

mines, quarries, and oil wells, 58-62 

trade, transportation, etc., 106-112 
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Intercensal years, payrolls in, 53, 59 
Inter-church Movement, 103-105 
Interest on farm loans 
bank, 179-181, 192-209 
mortgage, 180, 212-213 
Interest received by individuals, 223, 228 
imputed, 247 
Intermediate goods, 219 
Interrelationship of earnings, 76-96 
Inventory changes in 
all individual wealth, 27-38, 183-212, 
230-241, 268 
corporate securities, 35 
farm property, 183-212 
real estate, 35 
selected industries, 30, 32, 33 
values, 230-241, 268 


King, Willford I. 
Employment, Hours, and Earnings, by, 80 
estimates of national income, 16-38 
Knauth, Oswald W., 5, 40 


Labor 
cost to farmer of, 179 
factors influencing supply of, 85-88 
Land 
farm, value of, 188 
for urban use, 162-163, 192-209 
Laundries, Power 
classification among industries of, 24 
farm wages vs. wages in, 88-90 
fluctuations in, 56 
wages and salaries in, 56, 99-106 
Livestock 
feed for, 134-135, 170-176, 192-209 
products, 138-162, 192-209 
value of, 188 
Loans to farmers 
bank loans, 179-181, 192-209 
interest on, 179-181, 192-209 
mortgages, 180, 212-113 


Males 
average earnings of, 78-80 
in construction, 66 
position in industry of, 78-79 
proportion of, 78 
total number of, 66 
wages of, in different industries, 83-91 
Manufacturing 
farm wages vs. those in, 80-85, 95 
salaries in, 98-106 
union wages vs. those in, 94, 95 
wages and salaries in, 50-58 
wages in, 98-106, 114-121 
wages in building vs. mfg., 91, 95 
wages in mining vs. mfg., 90, 95 
what it includes, 24 
Marketing problems, 45 
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Measure of salaries, 92-93 
Meat animals, 141-148, 192-209 
Meat products, 141-148, 192-209 
Mercantile industry 
earnings used as index, 65 
quality of data of, 33 
segregation from unclassified, 24 
Method of estimating 
farm salaries, 65 
farm wages, 63, 65 
ratio of earnings of males to females, 
9-80 


variation of ministers’ and teachers’ 
salaries, 93 
volume of construction, 67-72 
wages and salaries in 
construction, 72-73 
manufacturing, 50-56 
mining, 58-62 
Methodist Year Book, 103-105 
Mill, John Stuart, 229 
Mills, custom grist and saw, 24 
Mines, quarries, and oil wells 
coal, 59-62 
other, 59-62 
salaries in, 99-106 
wages and salaries in, 58-62 
wages in, 99-106 
Mining 
comparison of union wages with those 
in, 94 3 
influence on farm wages of, 85-88 
relation of earnings in mfg. to, 90, 95 
wages in, 98-106, 114-119 
Ministers’ salaries compared to teachers’, 
91-93, 95 
Miscellaneous income 
amount of, 235-240 
what term covers, 33, 243-247 
Miscellaneous industries, payrolls in, 97- 


Monthly Labor Review, 51 
Mortgages on 
farms, 180-181, 212-213 
urban homes, 298-299 
Motormen and conductors, wages of, 94 
Mules and horses, 153-162, 192-209 


National aggregates of income, 19, 32-36 
current, 235-240, 260-265 
total, 235-240, 249, 259 
National Education Association, 5 
Natural supply of labor, 85 
Non-farm population 
per capita current income of, 273-275 
share in total income, 258-265 
Non-farmers 
agricultural income of, 189, 211-218 
property of, 212 
Normal year, 47-48, 257 
Norton, J. K., 5 
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Occupational groups, wages in, 94 
Officials, salaries of, 101-105 

Optimism, effect of, on values of, 37 
Ownership of urban homes, 298-299 


Payrolls 
by industries, 106-121 
in agriculture, 62 
in construction, 66-75 
in manufacturing, 50-58 
in mines, quarries, and oil wells, 58-62 
in trade, transportation, etc., 97-112 
industries covered, 49-50 
total amount of, 49 
Per capita income 
current, 260-265, 267-277 
of various income classes, 287-297 
total, 252-257 
Period covered, character of, 47-48 
Pessimism, effect of, on values, 37 
Population 
by States, 253-255 
farm and non-farm, 260-265 
growth in urban, 69-71 
of U. S., 15 years and over, 21 
per cent urban (1920), 69-71 
Poultry and eggs, 148-150, 192-209 
Power laundries 
classification of, 24 
farm wages vs. wages of males in, 88-90 
fluctuations in, 56 
wages and salaries in, 56 
wages in, 99-106 
Price changes, effect on income of, 31 
Price indices of 
consumption goods, 25-27, 31, 34, 44, 
45, 251 
weights used in construction of, 26 
“cost of living’? (Bur. of Labor Stat. ), 25 
farmer’s dollar, 44—45, 251 
“general price level” (Carl Snyder), 
31, 34 
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wholesale prices (U. S. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics), 31, 34 
Price level, index of, 31 
Prices of horses and mules, 157-160, 300 
Production 
compared with income, 37-38 
indices of, 51-52 
Property and entrepreneurial income, 
219-247 
place, eS origin vs. place of receipt, 220- 
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Property value 
corporate securities, 35 
farm, 185-189 
gains or losses in, 27-38, 183-212, 230— 
241, 268 
real estate, 35 
selected industries, 30 
Psychic income, 20 
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Psychology, influence on values, 37 
Putnam, Elizabeth W., 51 


Railroads, Steam; salaries and wages, 
101-104 

Real estate, changes in value of, 35 

Reon on agriculture, 131- 163, 192- 


Reclassification of gainfully occupied, 
20-24 


Relative wage levels, measurement of, 77 
Religion and education, comparisons of 
earnings in, 91-93 
Rent, individual income from 
contract, 229-230 
imputed, 245-247 
Rent of farms, 212-213 
Review of Economic Statistics, 51 


Saddles and harness, 178-179, 192-209 
Salaries and wages, 49-65 
amount of, 235-240 
distribution of, 241-243 
income from, 113-130 
industries covered, 49-50 
of males vs. females, 79-80 
total amount of, 49 
Salaries and wages in 
agriculture, 62, 114-120 
construction, 62-75, 114-120 
manufacturing, 50-58, 114-120 
mines, quarries, and oil wells, 58-62, 
114-120 
ee etc., 97-112, 114- 


various industries, 97-112 
Salaries of 
clergymen, 93, 101-105 
clerks, 96, 101-105 
farm managers, 65, 192-209 
males vs. females, 79-80 
officials, supts. and mgrs., 101- 104 
teachers vs. clergymen, 91-93, 95, 101- 
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workers in various industries, 101-106 
Saving, 38 
Saw mills, 24 
Securities, changes in value of, 35 
Seed, 134-135, 176-178, 192-209 
Share of employees, 106-130, 192-209 
Sheep and goats, 141-148, 192-209 
Snyder, Carl, index of price level, 31 
Social income, 20 
Soule, George, 38 
Statistics of Income, 221-222, 224-225, 
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Steam Railroads, salaries and wages, 101- 
104 

Stine, O. C., 5 


Stocks, changes in value of, 35 
Street Railways, quality of data, 33 
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Survey of Current Business, 51 
Swine, 141-148, 192-209 


Taxes 
agricultural, 181-182, 192-209 
related to income, 45—46 
Teachers’ salaries, 91-93, 95, 101-105 
Thorp, Willard, Business Annals, 47 
Total income, 248-297 
agriculture, 184 
amount of, 235-240, 249 
of farm population, 257-265 
per capita, 252-257 
purchasing power of, 249-251 
Total net income, definition of, 43 
Trade, transportation, ete. 
number of employees in, 108-109 
relative importance of, 76-77 
wages and salaries in, 97-112, 114-120 
wages in, 97-112 
why handled as unit, 77 
Transition goods, 219 
Transportation, earnings as index in, 65 
Transportation by water, quality of data, 
33 


Trends of 
income, 37-38 
values, 37 
Twine, binder, 178, 192-209 


Unclassified industries 
employees in, 23-24 
inclusion of hand trades i in, 24-25 
quality of estimates, 33 
segregation from mercantile, 24 
Unemployment, President Harding’s Con- 
ference on, 20 
Union scales of wages 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, 66, 73, 76, 94 
in construction, 66, 72-73, 91, ‘94, "95, 
99-102 
in different industries, 91, 94, 95 
vary with each other, 95 
Unreported income, 222-225 
Urban gardens, poultry, and cows, 244-245 
Urban homes 
mortgages on, 298-299 
ownership and tenancy of, 298-299 
Urban population 
growth in, 1910-20, 69-71 
per cent of total in 1920, 69-71 
U. S. Bureau of Education, 103, 105 
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Value of 
construction, 68 
corporate securities, 35 
farm property, 186-189 
farmer’s dollar, 43-44 
property, changes in, 27-38, 183-212, 
230-241, 268 
real estate, 35 
selected industries, 30 
Values of selected industries, 30 
Volume of construction, 67-72 


Wages 
in trade, transportation, etc., 97-112 
on farms, 62-65 
farm wages vs. mfg., 80-85 
farm wages vs. mining, 86-88 
total, 192-209 
mining vs. manufacturing, 90 
ratio of male wages to female, 78-80 
relationship of union, 94 
union scales of, in building, 66, 72-73, 
91, 94, 95 
variation of, 95 
Wage levels, farm labor, 86-88, 95 
Wages and salaries 
amount of, 235-240 
distribution of, 241-243 
income from, 113-130 
industries covered, 49-50 
ratio of male to female, 79-80 
total amount, 49 
Wages and salaries in 
agriculture, 62, 114-120 
construction, 66-75, 114-120 
manufacturing, 50-58, 114-120 
mines, quarries, and oil wells, 58-62, 
114-120 
trade, transportation, etc., 97-112, 114— 
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various industries, 79-112 
Wage workers, 22-24 
Wealth 
changes in individual, 27-38, 183-212, 
230-241, 268 
corporate securities, 35 
farm, 185-189 
real estate, 35 
selected industries, 30 
Weights used in indices, 26 
Wool and mohair, 150-152, 192-209 


Yield and seed compared, 177 
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